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PREFACE. 



Uhland has a threefold interest for a foreign stu- 
dent. He was a poet, a scholar, and a statesman 
whose services to constitutional liberty have given to 
him a permanent -place in the history of Germany. 
He is pre-eminently the poet of the German people. 
No poet embodies more folly the spirit, the charac- 
teristic traits of his nation, than Uhland. However 
wide his studies in related literatures, his culture is 
thoroughly Germanic. Certain of his poems are uni- 
versal in their appeal to all hearts. Possibly no Ger- 
man poet, whose writings are of equal extent, has at- 
tracted so many translators. As a poet representing 
so fully the national spirit, his works are worthy of 
study. His poems are also of interest as an intro- 
duction to the study of folk-songs and mediaeval German 
legends. It is impossible to study the poet Uhland, 
whose life was so occupied with public affairs, without 
constant references to his personal history. 

The present volume was substantially complete sev- 
eral years ago, but its publication was interrupted by 
other engrossing work. Since then valuable contribu- 
tions to Uhland-literature have been made by Pro- 
fessor Hermann-Fischer, of the University of Tubingen, 
and Dr. Ludwig Frankel in their editions of Uhland^s 
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writings, and I have gladly availed myself of their as- 
sistance. I am also under obligations to Sir Theodoivl 
Martin for valuable information regarding early stu- 
dents and translators of Uhland in England, of whom 
he was among the first ; Dr. Max Friedlander, Privat- 
Docent in the University of Berlin, for permission to 
use a list of the composers of Uhland's songs which 
he prepared for FrankePs edition ; also to Mr. Theo- 
dore W. Koch, the author of the valuable sketch and 
bibliography of Dante in America, for numerous con- 
tributions to my list of translations, which would have 
been less complete without his kindly services. Valu- 
able suggestions have been made to me by my colleagues, 
Professors Hiram Corson, LL.D., and James Morgan 
Hart, J.U.D., whose admirablescholarship all know, 
but whose generous friendship not all can equally 
enjoy. 

Cornell University, 
March 21, 1896. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION. 



JoHANN LuDWiG Uhland, or» as he preferred to write his 
name, simply Ludwig Uhland, was bom in Tubingen on the 
26th day of April, 1787. His fAther» Johann Friedrich» was 
secretary of the University of Tfibingen. The family of 
Uhland's father can be traced fur a century and a half 
before his birth. It is of plain citizen rank when we 
know it first. The carpenter Jakob Ulandt, with his wife 
Agnes, resided in the hamlet of Zebedai, not far from 
Hattenhofen. They are characterized in the church reg- 
ister as " impious despisers of the Word and the Sacra- 
ments.** Similar words were used in our country during 
the strict ecclesiasticism of its early days, of any who did 
not adhere to the established church or observe its ordi- 
nances. A son of thb carpenter Jakob, John Michael, of 
the village of Hattenhofen, in the district of which Gup- 
pingen is the chief town, fought at Belgrade, where he slew 
a Turkish pasha. Later he became a quartermaster in the 
mounted body-guard of his sovereign, Duke Eberhard 
Ludwig, and settled in the village of Klein-Gartach near 
Heilbronn, where, above a door of his house, arms carved 
in stone, representing a man with a Turkish sabre in one 
hand and a spade in the other, with the initials of his name, 
were preserved as late as 1830. The name of the family 
appears in the mediaeval poems as Uolant, Voland, Valant, 
xiii 
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an evil spirit or demon, and is possibly the same as the 
name Wieland, the smith, so popular in German folk- 
lore. 

A son of the soldier Joseph Uhland established himself 
in Tubingen, where he learned the business of a merchant, 
and was admitted as a citizen in 1720. . Of the two sons of 
the latter, one succeeded him in a business which still ex- 
ists, while the other, Ludwig Joseph, studied divinity, and 
became a professor of history, and later of theology, in the 
university, and superintendent of the evangelical seminary. 
On the strict division of trades and the rigid distinction of 
rank, it was only through education that the sons of the citizen 
or tradesman's class attained a higher social position. Few 
countries exhibit the influence of an established church as so 
dominant a social and even political force as Wurtemberg. 
The clerical estate constituted a part of the single chamber of 
the parliament. The four prelates of the former Catholic mo- 
nastic establishments occupied seats among the lords. As 
in civil life, so in the church, positions were largely heredi- 
tary, and for hundreds of years certain families filled the 
leading offices in the church, and enjoyed the emoluments 
and dignities which such offices conferred. Education and 
admission to clerical orders gav« at once social dignity and 
prestige, and, when united with commanding talents, lifted 
those who possessed them into positions of influence. Thus 
the plain family of Uhland attained social rank in the uni- 
versity town and in the state. The poet's grandfather, Ludwig 
Joseph, enjoyed the respect of the community, and lived to 
reach the age of eighty years, and to confirm his grandson 
when the latter reached the age of fourteen. The wife of this 
worthy man was Gottliebin Standelin, a member of a family 
of which several members possessed poetic gifts, one ol 
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'whom, Gotthold Friedrich, is mentioned by Schiller as a 
poet of note in Swabia.* 

It is an interesting fact that Ludwig Joseph Uhland re- 
sided as a curate in Marbach early in his theological career 
('759)» at the time of the birth of Schiller, the greatest of 
the later Swabian poets, and that the two families probably 
sustained intimate personal relations. 

The second son of the theologian, Johann Friedrich (lK>rn 
1756), the father of our poet, studied law in the university, 
but accepted the uneventful, if comfortable, position of 
secretary of the university, which had been held by his 
father-in-law, Jacob Samuel Hoser. lie married the latter^s 
daughter Elizabeth in 1 783. The family of Uhland's mother 
originated in the imperial city of Augsburg, where three 
members of it had held the honorable position of burgo- 
master. While the poet's grandfather wrote devout poems 
for family anniversaries, which are preserved, and his elder 
son Ludwig Gottlieb, who died as a tutor in a German family 
in Venice in 1777, left poems which, while not memorable, 
show likeness to those of his nephew, the poet is supposed to 
have inherited his poetic gifts from his mother, who possessed 
a rich and sympathetic nature. She was tender, devout and 
wise. 

The secretary, John Frederick, was a painstaking, accurate 
official, not without a formal cast of character derived from 
his profession. He was simple in nature, but inflexible in 
honor and duty, traits which descended to his son, and con- 
stituted the silent, unpretentious and inflexiljle side of his 
character. 

• See also Vermisckit GedicfUe der Gesckwister Gottlieb Friedrich 
Dr. Karl Friedrich und Charlotte St'dndlin. 2 Bandchen. Stuttgart, 
1827. 
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Ludwig Uhland, called " Louis " in his boyhood and 
among his friends, was the only living son, an elder brother, 
Frederick, having died in his tenth year. To his only sister, 
Louise, who was eight years his junior, he was tenderly de- 
voted. The young Uhland was bold and fond of adventure. 
He was passionately devoted to outdoor exercise, a quality 
which followed him throughout his life. He enjoyed swim- 
ming, skating, and long walks and mountain climbs. The 
region in which he lived was picturesque, now presenting 
wooded peaks, ruins of castles full of historical interest, and 
now cold and gray ridges which glowed in the light of the 
setting sun. The ruins of the castles of HohenzoUern and 
Hohenstauffen, famous for the mighty dynasties which 
sprang from them, were not far away. Everything was 
suited to awaken the romantic element in the boy's nature. 
Through tlie valley before the city ran the highway over 
which the armies of the German emperors had marched to 
new dominions in Italy. The town of Tubingen itself was 
the former capital of the county. It is situated on the slope 
of a hill, and is surmounted by the castle of the Dukes of 
WUrtemberg, now containing the library of the university 
and the offices of administration. The castle has withstood 
many a siege, and is famous in song and story. The town 
itself is a dull, uninteresting village, enlivened only by the 
life of the famous university forwarded by Eberhard. 

Uhland's first studies were pursued in the Latin school, 
where his energy and devotion to study soon put him first in 
his class. The Latin school included at this time about one 
hundred and thirty or forty pupils. It had been greatly 
improved through the efforts of Rector Hutten (1790-98), 
an energetic and inspiring teacher. A new school ordinance 
of 1793 prescribed among the subjects of instruction the 
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German language, the history of Germany, and universal his- 
tory, geography and natural history. At the age of twelve 
Ludwig had reached the highest class, and was under the 
immediate instruction of Rector Kauffmann, Hutten's sue- 
cessor, — an excellent classical teacher, who promoted ath- 
letic exercises among the scholars. This teacher studied 
the individuality of his pupils, and allowed them to write 
their required verses in German or in Latin. Uhland wrote 
Latin verse with great ease.* Many of the Geripan poems 
of his youthful years, and also some of his Latin ones, are 
preserved.! The boy also possessed great skill in drawing 
and in painting in water-colors. 

It was a custom in the school, for the most skilful versiBer 
to write a poem embodying the request of the pupils for the 
usual spring vacation, and present the same to the dean. 
Uhland was chosen to perform this duty. A second poem, 
slightly later (May 3, 1801), is religious in tone, upon the 
Resurrection and Ascension of Jesus, and was suggested by 
the serious thoughts connected with his preparation for con- 
firmation. 

The lad had an early passion for tales of adventure, of 
knights and heroes; and in the house of his maternal grand- 
father, the former secretary of the university, there was a 
room filled with " old books and chronicles with wonderful 
pictures, descriptions of travel in lands where the inhabitants 
had but one eye, placed in the centre of the forehead, and 
where there were men with horses' feet and cranes' necks, 
also a great work with gruesome engravings of the Spanish 

* FrJlnkel's edition of Uhland's poems contains specimens of these 
early exercises in the appendix. 

t See Nagele, BgUrage zu Uhlands yugenddichiung (1892) ; also 
Frankel, Ukiands Werke, Bd. I. Zweite Abteilung. 
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wars in the Netherlands."* Over these books the silent boy 
pondered, and found in them a mysterious fascination. 
The circumstances of his boyhood were also such as to ap- 
peal to his youthful imagination. Troops of French and 
Austrian soldiers marched through the streets of his native 
town. The children, in their sports, imitated the serious 
warfare which was agitating the world beyond. In these 
conflicts the young Uhland always took the part of the 
Austrians, as he did later on a larger field, when, at the 
Parliament at Frankfort, he took part in the delibera- 
tions on the proposed reorganization of Germany, and fought 
sturdily against even larger boys in defense of his chosen 
cause. 

The city of Rottenburg, an episcopal seat, lay but a few 
miles away. This was under Austrian supremacy, and here 
the boy saw the strange uniforms and heard the strange lan- 
guages of the Croats and Hungarians of the garrison. There, 
too, he saw the brilliant processions of Corpus Christi day, a 
survival of that mediaeval life which had so strange an attrac- 
tion for him, and which colored the character of his poetry. 
He read, with a companion, the thrilling romances of chivalry 
of Spiess and Ritter. Whether standing on the bights of the 
Osterberg, with the towers of the castle of the Dukes of Tu- 
bingen beneath him, or looking away to Lichtenstein, he 
was in a land of legend and chivalric deeds, every spot of 
which was associated with his country's history. 

His youthful studies and recreations were however to re- 
ceive a serious direction in connection with the choice of 
a profession. While on a visit to his uncle Dean Uhland, 
in Brakenheim, in the late autumn of 1801, his parents ar- 

• UhlafuTs Leben von seiner Witwe^ p. 7. 
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rived and informed him that a stipend of three hundred 
guldens was at his disposal, if he should enter the university 
and choose either the study of law or theology. 

The founder of the scholarship had expressly excluded all 
students of medicine from its benefits, because physicians 
had been unable to cure him of a severe malady. * It had 
been the purpose of the parents that their son should study 
medicine, and succeed his uncle, Gotthold Uhland, who en- 
joyed a large practice in TUbingen. He had acquiesced in 
this decision, which seemed to promise most for his im- 
mediate future, though he would have preferred the study of 
philology. His father left the decision to the youth of four- 
teen years, but suggested that if he chose the study of juris- 
prudence, he himself would reserve for him a sum equal to the 
stipend fof future travel. On the 3d of October, 1801, Uhland 
was therefore enrolled as a student of law in the university 
of his native town. The admission of students to the uni- 
versity at this early age was not at that time unusual. As 
the school system was at that time arranged, the course of 
study in the Latin school extended only to the fourteenth 
year. Additional preparation for the university was secured 
after admission by private instruction, usually from the tu- 
tors of the evangelical seminary. Additional instruction was 
required in the ancient languages, and often in political and 
literary history, natural science and mathematics. 

Uhland's teacher was the tutor {Kepetent) Seufert, who 
afterward occupied the dignified position of prelate in the 
church of Wiirtemberg. His love of literature found occu- 
pation outside the regular hours of instruction, and, in con- 
nection with his friend Gmelin, he read repeatedly the Odys- 
sey and the Greek tragedians, especially Sophocles, in sum- 
mer evenings in the garden of Gmelin's father. 
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Uhland says, " I enjoyed composing New Year's poems 
in Horatian verse for my grandfather. I was, in general, the 
family poet. I wrote birthday congratulations for the daugh- 
ters of my uncle, the doctor. . . . About this time I found at 
the house of Professor {sic Advocate) Weisse, a kinsman, 
in a periodical entitled the Heidelberg Museum^ songs 
from the Heldenbuch, of which the song of Old Hildebrand 
made a deep impression upon me. " The most eminent of 
Uhland's teachers was Professor Bohnenberger, the mathe- 
matician, but the young student had little taste or natural 
gifts for this subject. The library of Rosier, the professor 
of history, whose method of instruction, however, did not 
please him, afforded him books of the greatest interest 
and directed his studies into the field of mediaeval Germanic 
literature. " How happy was I when I could carry home 
Saxo-Grammaticus in Miiller's translation, or the Helden- 
sage ; from the latter work I derived my fondness for the 
northern myths. From the Heldensage I took the subject 
oi my Blind King:' * 

A lecture by Professor Rosier, in which he compared the 
Odyssey, Ossian, and the Latin poem of Walther of Aqui- 
taine, seems to have inspired the young student, and awak- 
ened a passion for early German literature which was to be 
the supreme direction of his life. He hastened to his teach- 
er's house in order to borrow the book whose story had 
moved him so deeply. The finely illustrated Ileldenbuch 
which he acquired by purchase, July 30, 1805, is probably 
the same volume as that recently presented to the university 
library.f 

• IVitwe, p. 19. f Nagele, p. 6. 
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" This penetrated me/' he said. " What classical poems, 
in spite of my zealous perusal, could not afford, because they 
were too clear, too finished, — that which I missed in more 
m >dern poetry with all its rhetorical ornamentation, I found 
here; fresh pictures and forms with a deep background 
occupied and entranced the imagination." He even began 
to copy the book which contained this wonderful poem. 
About this time Professor Conz was appointed professor of 
German literature in the university. Although not capable 
of gui<1ing the young student in the field which had awak- 
ened his enthusiasm as nothing before, he had a kindly in- 
terest in Uhland, and a StylisHcum which he held was 
attended with profit, and imitated in a similar rhetorical 
exercise which the poet himself gave, when he occupied a 
professorship in the university. 

The early years of Uhland in the university were rather 
preparatory than distinctively in the direction of study for 
his degree. Mention is made in the university records of a 
course of three and a half years in jurisprudence, extending 
from the autumn of 1804 to the spring of 1808. He pur- 
sued history, the classics, and upon the appearance of Dcs 
Knaben WumUrhorn (1805), he felt the marvelous charm 
which that book exerted upon so many, and directed his 
attention to folk-songs. He studied Herder's collection, 
Stimmen der Volker, and turned to the treasures of English 
and Scotch ballads in Percy's Relujues of Ancient English 
Poetry, selections from which had appeared nearly a half 
century before. He studied French, English and Spanish 
in part by himself, as well as the literature of the North, in 
order to understand how the popular life of different nations 
found characteristic expression in their songs. 
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As a student Uhland resided in his father's family, and was 
thus isolated in a degree from the joyous and tumultuous 
life of the student world. He did not share its ruder pleas- 
ures, nor participate in its license. A silence and reserve 
of temperament kept him aloof from the multitude. He 
never had an ambition for mere popularity. In circles with 
which he was familiar, and with friends whose confidence he 
shared, he communicated himself freely. He participated 
in their festivities and joined in their sports. 

Numerous poems were preserved by him from these early 
academic years, and several are included in his poetical 
works. Among these are Der blinde Konig (Aug. 23-24, 
1804) and Die sterbemien Helden (July 14, 1804). In the 
years 1803-1805 his life entered a wider stadium, as regards 
poetical production. This activity was due to the influence 
and encouragement of a group of friends who were studying 
at Tubingen during this time, among whom were several of 
the most cherished friends of his life : Justinus Kerner, Karl 
Mayer, Heinrich Kostlin, Georg Jager, and Karl Roser, 
who became his brother-in-law, and later J. F. Harprecht. 
Of these he had previously known Kerner, and this friend 
drew him from his retirement into a delightful life of social 
intercourse and literary sympathy. 

Of Uhland's youthful poems, from his fourteenth to his 
eighteenth year, there are preserved a pocket-book neatly 
written, containing poems and plans of poems from the years 
1799 to 1804 (or 1805), also several manuscript blank books 
with poetical attempts, copies of Minnelieder from TiecTc's 
edition,* also extracts from the Ulm edition of Teuerdank 



* Minnelieder aus dent Schw'dbischen Zeitalter^ neu bearbeitet und 
herausgegeben von Ludwig Tieck, 1803. 
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(1672).* Nagele gives a list of fifty-four poems, three of 
which are in I^tin. 

Many of these were occasional poems written for some 
birthday festival, others are moral in character, in praise of 
virtue, as those upon " Friendship," " The Reward of Vir- 
tue," etc.; others are reverent and devout, often on Bible 
themes, in which the influence of the serious hours of his 
preparation for confirmation, and possibly of his reading of 
Klopstock, can be traced, as " Simeon," "Jesus' Death upon 
the Cross," "The Resurrection and Ascension." Other 
poems were school exercises or inspired by his studies ; thus 
we find " The Choice of Scipio " {Scifios IVahi), " Marius 
on the Ruins of Carthage " (^Marius auf Karlha^i Truni' 
tnern) ; others were written in praise of nature, which may 
have been school exercises or based upon his reading; 
others are distinct echoes of (jerman heroic song, inspired 
by his admiration for his country's history or upon Norse 
legends. Thus we have sketches of poems upon Alboin 
and Kunimund, from the narratives in Paulus Diaconm. 
** Helgo and Starkater" was evidently intended to contain a 
heroic contest, banqueting, a noble sacrifice for friendship, etc. 
In many of these poems there are unmistakable traces of 

* See "Ssigele^s Bei/ra£re su Uhland: Uhlandsjugenddichtung^v^c^), 
who has presented the most complete account as yet attainable of these 
youthful poems, together with specimens which had only been in part 
published from the three periods, 1800-1802, 1803 and 1804, and 1805, also 
valuable tables giving the original titles, first lines, date of origin and of 
publication, and varying readings of numerous poems. Not all of Uh- 
land's early works are at present accessible. 

Karl Mayer^s valuable work, Ludwig Uhlnndy seine Freunde und 
Zeitgenossen (1867), which has so many of Uhland's poems in an early 
form, coiitains a few poems of this period. So also do Notter in his 
Ntkrolog and Leben, Jahn, Witwe and Frankel. 
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contemporary writers, as of Goethe, in certain lines of " Helgo 
and Starkater," of Schiller in Die vier Jahreszeitetif and in 
other poems also, and of Burger. There are occasional poems 
written when the mind of the youth was growing into inde- 
pendence, when his emotions are genuine, not imitated in 
expression from his poetic models; but as a whole these 
poems show, as might have been expected ih a youth of this 
age, only suggestions of the direction of his future power. 
They exhibit great facility in poetic form, and occasionally, 
in content, a genuine and spontaneous expression of duty, 
fidelity to conviction, freedom from imitation of others, and 
noble independence, qualities which existed in Uhland and 
found early expression in his verse. There was little that 
was characteristic of his future power, but numerous minor 
qualities which indicated an individuality not at that time 
pronounced, and a delicate poetic sensibility. He also at- 
tempted'ballads and a Romanze^ stanzas of a ballad which 
later grew into Der blinde Konig, in Das Lied vom armen 
Vater (1802). Even here we cannot be sure that some of 
these were not, as is often the case, school themes, as Biir- 
^erkrieg. The form of Vaterlandsliebe suggests the same. 
No objective appeal or sense of his country's need seems to 
have called it forth. 

The year 1804 shows a marked development in Uhland's 
poetic power. Poems were then written which show unmis- 
takably the characteristics of his later and more perfect art. 
The Wallfahrtskirche has the mystic element which roman- 
ticism loved, and which, while differing in motive, resembles 
The Lost Church and The Pilgrim, Several of these poems 
derive their inspiration from the North. They embody loyal 
love in life and death, as in Der Abschiedy where the lovers 
part, one to seek the stormy sea and conflict, while the 
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maiden listens to the murmur of the wind and the ocean for 
tidings, and answers sadly with her harp. 1 he hero will in 
death remember his beloved, and she will follow him in 
death. In The Bride the lover comes to the wedding 
through festal throngs, and Bnds his bride dead upon her 
couch. lie bids the bridal song be sung, and casts a neck- 
lace and bracelets around the neck and arms of his bride, 
and places a ribbon in her blonde hair, and falls upon his 
sword with a smile in death. In the Sorceress the form of 
the dead prince Biom is summoned at the request of the 
maiden; as she embraces her lover, he Vanishes and she 
falls dead. The witch ascends the tower, and listens to the 
music of the stars in their everlasting course, and cries, 
"Who is in that garment of cloud, who in the morning 
glow? I greet you, ye sainted ones, in blissful reunion. So 
journey to the House of I^ight, and live and love anew. 
The love and fidelity of the gods is their everlasting rapture." 
In the musical Elfenkluft the sailor who has lost his beloved 
steers along the shore where the elves dance in a cleft; he 
is caught up and borne along by the spirit-choir in which 
was his beloved. While we find no striking imaginative 
power in a fancy like this, there is feeling gracefully ex- 
pressed, and superior poetic form. 

A genuine feeling for nature is manifested in some of the 
poems of this year, as in Die Berge, describing the Swabian 
Alb and the castle of I jchtenstcin. The " Warder's Song " 
(^Das Lied eines Hochwachters) suggests an earlier form of 
Des Knaben Berglied, Uhland's occasional poems, written 
to commemorate the new year or the birthdays of his parents 
or grandfather, are grateful recognitions of love and care, 
and express a noble boyish resolve to be worthy of their 
teach.ing. In the Latin poem to his grandfather, Superin- 
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tendent Uhland, written just before the latter's death (May, 
1803), he praises his noble achievements as a historian in 
rescuing the forms of the nation's heroes from forget fulness. 
The range of his sentiment in his poems to nature is limited; 
they are pensive, interpreting her graver moods in autumn 
falling leaf, and the love and tenderness in the young poet's 
works dissolve in tears. None of these early poems show 
great strength, or lead one to expect unusual promise. They 
are rather the product of a youth of poetic sensibility, who 
possesses a conventional feeling and power of intei-preting 
nature, and an unusual mastery of smooth verse, adorned 
with graceful but not unfamiliar images. In the field in 
which Uhland is unquestioned master, and where his reputa- 
tion so largely rests, that of ballads and poetical romances, 
as shown by his Hermann und Utha (Feb., 1803) *"^ ^is 
Komanze, he exhibits, so far as we can judge, no noticeable 
dramatic power. He himself speaks of standing under the 
influence of Burger. 

The year 1805 was a year of great and successful poetical 
activity. On October 10 of that year he drew up a list of 
thirty poems to which he seems to have attached especial 
value. Of these, one is preserved from the year 1803, six 
from 1804, and the remainder from 1805. These illustrate 
various directions of his poetic gifts, — the poem of sentiment, 
the ballad and the romance. Among these we find Die 
sterbenden Helden, Der blinde Konig (1804J; An den Tod^ 
Die N'onne, Der Kranz^ Der Schiifer^ Entsagung, Harfner- 
liedy Der Konig auf dem Turnte^ Maiklage, Die Viiter- 
gruftf Der Sanger , Lied eines Armen, Gretchens Freude^ 
Gesang der yUnglinge, Die Kapelle and Die sanften Tage 
(1805). Twenty-three poems of this year were published 
in the first edition of his collected poems.* 

♦ Nagele gives a list of forly-two poems. 
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Uhland's studies now assumed a more professional char- 
acter, and he pursued the legal subjects necessary for his 
degree with great assiduity. In the autumn of 1806, ih 
company with three friends, Jager, Hochstetter and Kind» 
he made a tour on foot through a great part of German 
Switzerland. He searched everywhere for national songs, 
and was so fortunate as to discover two ancient ballads, which 
he afterward published in Seckendorf*s Almanack. A shoe- 
maker in Meiningen recited them to him while repairing his 
shoes. 

Uhland's first considerable publication occurred about this 
time. Through the intervention of his friend KoUe, he sent 
twenty-seven of his own poems and seven of Kerner's to 
Leo von Seckendorf in Kegensburg, for insertion in the 
Musenalmanack for 1807. The contributions were re- 
ceived graciously by Seckendorf, who was surprised that he 
had not heard of the two poets before. A relation of liter- 
ary intimacy began, and Uhland sent further contributions 
in the form of translations from the Ilehienbuch^ including 
Die Linde zu Garten (The Linden-tree of Garten) and Oi- 
nWs Racher (Avenger). A long and frank letter to Secken- 
dorf illustrates his views of poetry and his aspirations at 
this time : " However much the study of old German poetry 
lies near my heart, and lay there at a time when the efforts 
of the more recent writers had not been published or were 
at least unknown to me, and however ardent my desire to 
see myself placed in circumstances where I can contribute 
my insignificant part to thfe revival of our poetical past, in 
just such a correspondingly small degree have I seen myself 
hitherto in a position to work in this field. At an age of 
less than twenty years, and in connection with an opposite 
career, it is not in itself possible for me to have attained 
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great literary skill." He lamented that no public library 
was accessible to him from which he could derive hidden 
treasures; he felt the lack of material whieh would lend it- 
self to the creative imagination, under whose influence the 
deepest life of the poet becomes objective. Not only Ger- 
man records, but those of related peoples, containing ac- 
counts of the Knights of the Round Table, of the Grail, of 
Charlemagne, as well as the -Old Norse narratives, demand 
attention. The spirit of Gothic knighthood was diffused 
over most of the peoples of Europe. The stories of Latin 
and German chronicles demand alike examination. All 
these have artistic value, and show threads of gold, which 
the artist can elaborate, amid the slag. The poems of Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn^ though often mediocre* and incom- 
plete, serve to illustrate that which is of more priceless value. 
Seckendorf in reply urged Uhland to make an attempt to 
dramatize the character of Francesca da Polenta, and For- 
tunatus, both of which suggestions Uhland attempted to 
carry out. He was full of poetic plans, and on March 6, 
1807, wrote again to Seckendorf: " I could cite to you a 
series of plans for epic and dramatic poems, which I have 
sketched with fondness, and to which I have often given a 
tolerably clear form, committed in part to paper and then 
abandoned." Among these was the plot of a tragedy of 
Achilles, embodying the idea that if our resolves are con- 
ceived firmly and clearly, even though fate hinders their 
execution, yet they are realized. " I find it difficult to de- 
pict in calm moments forms which I have seen and sketched 
in moments of inspiration. If I look around me for 
poetic material, it is done primarily for the reason that purely 
ideal forms do not so readily attain perfect objectivity, as 
those which appear to the poet already clothed with life. 
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and look to him for their loftier existence.*' His poems 
were for the most part lyrical eflfusions of an awakening soul, 
and constitute the first period in his poetry. 

About this time the group of Tubingen students, of which 
Uhland was a member, prepared, at the suggestion of Ker- 
ner, a weekly paper called the Sonnlagsblatt^ which was 
written, but not published. It was designed to be an answer 
of the young Tubingen Romanticists to the Morgenhlatt^ re- 
cently founded by Cotta, which ridiculed the Romantic 
school. It served as a medium for them to test their 
powers in poetry and criticism. It also contained drawings, 
music and caricatures.* 

Uhland contributed a fervid but not very clear essay on 
Romanticism. The year of 1 807-1808 was devoted to 
the immediate preparation fur his degree. lie had three 
examinations to pass, — the first, " the Faculty examination," 
which he sustained successfully in May, 1808, and for which 
he received the predicate "ri/w lauded He succeeded best 
in Roman law; in canon law his work was less meritorious. 
A few days later he presented his formal request to be ad- 
mitted to his examination as advocate. It had been a long 
and weary course of study, in which he felt only the interest 
of duty, and pursued without enthusiasm. **IIow I long 
for the time," he wrote, " when I shall be free from this ex- 
amination-existence, when I can once more grow warm for 
friendship, poetry and nature." On the 1 2th of October he 
wrote, " My examination has been passed, and in such a way 
that I can be content, though not splendidly." 



• See Karl Mayer, Weimarer Jahrhuch^ Bd. V, pp. 42 et seq. for a 
full account of this paper. The first number appeared Jan. ix, 1S07, 
and it was continued until May. 
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He wished now to travel, but yielded to his father's wish 
that he should previously become a doctor of laws. The 
winter was enlivened by the presence of Varnhagen, who 
was attending lectures in the university; but the "silent, in- 
accessible Uhland " does not seem to have entered upon 
any confidential relations with him. At Easter, 1809, Ker- 
ner and several of Uhland's most intimate friends left the 
university, and he felt keenly the loss. " My life has re- 
sembled for a considerable time a sleepless winter night," 
he wrote in his diary. He was also occupied in writing 
ballads, which he expected would constitute the largest of 
his proposed volume of poems. He felt that every German 
poet should busy himself in the history of the German past, 
and derive his culture from his native land. "Goethe shows 
how by this means a poet becomes national; how familiar 
he is with German myths and popular poetry ! '* Later he 
wrote to Mayer : " Recently I have regarded my poems with 
eyes of distrust. I oft feel strongly that much which I 
formerly regarded as poetry is not such. Simple reflection or 
the expression of feelings, however beautiful it may be, and 
however much the outpouring of a beautiful soul may de- 
light me, it does not seem to me to constitute true poetry. 
The poet should create, should produce something new, and 
not simply be passive, and illuminate that which has been 
bestowed upon him. How far in this respect my poems 
deserve to be called so, I cannot decide. This much I be- 
lieve, that Kerner is incomparably more of a poet than I am. 
I have altogether the greatest confidence in his poetical 
talent. Every trifle which he casts forth has Hfe," etc. He 
was right in this conception of the creative and enduring in 
poetry, even if he left its subtle and profounder character 
unenunciated. He occupied his leisure with attempts at the 
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drama. On February 6 he wrote that he had busied himself 
for two days with Beuno, a kind of tragedy. He lacked the 
inventive leisure and repose to continue Francesca. Every- 
i thing, he again complains, he prosecutes fragmentarily. One 

act of Tamlan and Jannet he had written and could proceed 
no futther. The dry, lifeless details of the thesis upon which 
his degree was to l)e based robbed him of leisure, and pre- 
vented literary and poetical growth. He was unsettled. 
His friends were entering the army in this decisive time. 
Vamhagen had been wounded in the battle of Wagram. 
On April i, i8io, the thesis to which he had devoted him- 
self so long was submitted. Its title was De juris Romani 
senntutum natura dividua vel individua. This essay has 
praised up the famous jurist Vangerow * as a model of keen 
and delicate discrimination, and richness of content. The 
formal public disputation followed on April 3, and Uhland 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws to which his studies 
had been directed for nine years. 

The journey which had been promised at the l)eginning 
of his studies was now entered upon. Paris was the goal of 
his travels. There was a practical end associated with his 
residence there. Napoleon was at this time the Protector 
of the Confederation of the Rhine, and it was expected that 
the Code Napoleon would be introduced in Wiirtemberg, 
The chief aim of Uhland's journey was to familiarize himself 
with French law and legal procedure. Royal permission 
was at that time necessary for even an apprentice to leave 
the borders of Wiirtemberg,! and no student could attend a 
foreign university without the consent of the king, which 



* See his Leii/aden in die Pandtkten. 
t Jahn, p. 26, 
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might at any moment be withdrawn. Such interference 
with personal liberty was irksome to Uhland. It was im- 
possible for him to enter upon any elaborate undertaking in 
foreign study. Access to the courts of Paris was at this time 
difficult. He, however, witnessed the proceedings in the 
Palace of Justice when they interested him, and heard lec- 
tures by Pastouret and others. 

His chief interest, however, was not in jurisprudence. As 
years before he had besought Kolle to seek for treasures of 
national poems in the library of Paris, so now his chief en- 
thusiasm was directed to researches among its manuscripts. 
He was principally engaged with the old French poems. 
A series of Norman documents, some of which he translated, 
interested him greatly. It was his wish to make a collection 
of translations of these poems. He translated some poems 
faithfully, others which existed in a diffuse form he revised, 
seeking to present the legend or poem in its earlier, essen- 
tial shape. He did not scorn the laborious task of copying. 
He translated into a Hans Sachs rime, in which many poems 
were originally composed.* 

Uhland's stay in Paris brought him into intimate relations 
with many interesting men, mostly of his own country. He 
renewed his acquaintance with Varnhagen, through whom 
he came to know Chamisso, who thus expressed himself in 
a letter to Vamhagen's sister, " I have made Uhland's ac- 
quaintance, and have 'read a considerable number of his 
poems, among them the SchiffUin, I can well say that next 
to Goethe no poet has so moved me. There are very admi- 
rable poems which I may say everyone writes arid no one 
reads, very beautiful sonnets and- that sort of thing; then 

* Letter to Baron de la Motte Fouqu^, October 29, 1802. Wiiwe^ p. 69. 
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there are poems such as no one writes and everyone reads. 
Of this latter class are Uhland's. Their foim exists for the 
sake of the poetry, while in others the poetry exists for the 
sake of the form. Uhland is himself inconspicuous, and one 
would not seek for this golden vein within him. Do you 
know Der KnaV der Berge^ Der Lauf der Weli^ Dtr kUine 
Roland? The Schifflein is. in my opinion, not his most 
attractive poem." * 

** The poet Uhland — while so many are writing excellent 
poems of the kind which all make and no one reads — 
writes such as no one makes and everyone reads. More I 
will not say. He himself is short and inconspicuous, with a 
thick bark and qmte gnarled." One friend and companion 
in study was the eminent philologist Immanuel Bekker, who 
was schooled in the most rigid and scientific* method of 
study, and, although a classicist, had a wide interest in the 
monuments of mediaeval literature. They read together 
Spanish and Portuguese, and discussed modem poetry. 
Among the poems which were written during Uhland's 
stay in Paris were : Der Rosenkranz^ Der nachtliche Ritter^ 
Das Rehy Amors Pfeil, Schicksal^ Das Standchen, Graf 
Eberhards Weissdorn^ Die Jagd von Winchester^ Todesge- 
fuhl, Der Ring, Die drei SehCdsser, and Alifranzosiscke 
JAeder, 

Uhland's application to the king for permission to be 
absent longer from his country was refused, and he arrived 
once more in his native town on February 14, 1811. He 
now entered upon his profession, with the hope of becoming 
a procurator. His great desire was to publish the results of 



* In a letter to Neumann, Chamiaso expresses himself in almost 
similar terms, and adds a personal description of Uhland. 
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his investigations among the manuscripts of Paris, and to 
pursue the study of mediaeval literature. He contributed to 
Kerner's Poeiical Almanac for 1 812, the poems which he 
had written in Paris and some others of earlier date.* 

For the following year he contributed to the anthology 
Deutscher Dichlerwald, which he published in connection 
with his friends Kerner, Fouque and others, about thirty 
additional ballads, poems and reviews. Among the friends 
whose intercourse brightened his life at this time were the 
poets Gustav Schwab and August Kostlin. 

The results of his studies in Paris he embodied in his essay 
upon the Old French Epic, which he sent in May, 181 2, to 
Fouque for insertion in his periodical Die Musen, His ideal 
pursuit at this time was expressed in his own words in a letter 
to Weckherlin: "If I had the leisure and opportunity, it 
would be my favorite occupation to pursue German poetry, 
on the one hand far into the North and th6 Orient, and on the 
other, through the various lands which have been conquered 
and occupied by the Germanic nations; in the Middle Ages 
the connection is unmistakable." He had thus grasped that 
conception of the inner relations of the popular literatures of 
Europe which was to determine his studies and, in part, his 
poetical productions. His aim in the study of early literature 
was not a mere scientific but human one, and to perpetuate 
its influence in modern poetry. 



• Among others now first published were : A n Sie, Der Sieger ^ Lob 
des FrUfdings^ Der verlorene yager, S'dngers Voruberziehn, An 
K. M.y In Varnhagens Stantmbuch, Erstorbene Liebe, Oeder Frilh- 
lingt Die iheure Stelie ; 2)iftic^en: An Apollo den Sckmetterling, 
Achat, Narciss I, Teiis Platte , Die Ruinen, Afdrznackt, Im Mai, 
Traumdeutung, Die Rosen, Junker Rechberger, Nachts, DerSchmied^ 
Die Zu/riedenen, Die Abgeschiedenen^ Schildeis (in part) and Casilde* 
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The year which followed his return from Paris and the 
greater part of the following year (1S12) were passed in 
drawing up legal documents. Towanl the close of the year 
the position of provisional Second Secretary in the Ministry 
of Justice without salary was offered to him, with the assurance 
of compensation after six months or the position of a procura- 
tor. On the 6th of December he received the appointment, 
and ten days later he established himself in Stuttgart, the 
capital. The place of a subordinate in a bureau was ill 
adapted to a man of Uhland's independence and stem sense 
of justice. It was his duty to draw up the reports of the de- 
cisions of the courts in criminal cases for submission to the 
king for his approval or rejection. It was not long l)efore 
Uhland saw how justice was warped in its decrees in order to 
suit the caprices of an arbitrary ruler, and how personal and 
official influence modified the decisions. His superior, the 
Baron von der Liihe, was cold and a bureaucrat. Uhland's 
entire time was consumed in this wearisome official labor. 
He did not breathe freely in a bureaucratic atmosphere. 
He was only able to devote an hour or two in the evening 
to literature in the Musaeum. The minister did not always 
approve the form in which cases were prepared for submission 
to the king. Uhland requested in vain the fulBlment of the 
promise to bestow a salaried position upon him. He was 
refused, and after a service of sixteen months, weary of l)eing 
fed with unfulfilled promises, he resigned his position (in 
May, 1 814), and returned to the independence of a private 
practice of law in the capital. His residence had not l^een 
without some of the amenities of delightful social intercourse, 
for many of his university friends occupied positions there; 
among these were Karl Roser, Jager, Kostlin, Schott and 
others. Through them he became a member of a private 
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club which met twice a week in the inn „3w»t ©d^Ottett/' 
for which several of his poems were composed, and which is 
of frequent mention during his residence in Stuttgart. Much 
of the practice of the young advocate consisted in defending 
cases to which he was assigned by the courts. 

About this time the constitutional struggle in Wiirtemberg 
began. The ancient constitutional system which had devel- 
oped under successive charters and grants from former rulers 
nad been arbitrarily set aside by the king. 

Duke Frederick succeeded to the throne upon the death of 
his father in 1797. Upon the suppression of the spiritual 
electorates in 1803 he received the title of Elector. By an 
alliance with France against Austria, Napoleon had guaranteed 
to the Elector Frederick not only full sovereignty, but support 
against his parliament; and two years later, by the treaty of 
Briinn (December 12, 1805), the assurance of support was 
repeated, and with it a recognition of the royal title. Thus 
assured of absolute power, Frederick assumed control of the 
treasury and the archives of the estates, and proclaimed the 
subordination of the various corporations and municipal orga- 
nizations. On Jan. i, 1806, he proclaimed himself king, and 
interpreted this new dignity as conferring unlimited power 
upon him. He joined the Confederation of the Rhine, and 
supported Napoelon loyally until after the crushing defeat of 
Leipzig. The youth of the land was ruthlessly sacrificed 
amid Russian snows, at the bidding of a foreign despot. To 
the unmeasured extravagance and profligacy of the preceding 
reign was added the enormous expense of the military es- 
tablishment. The king exercised the power to increase, as 
well as to mitigate, all judicial sentences. The power to con- 
trol directly or indirectly the appointments to all civil offices 
was assumed. 
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At the Congress of Vienna in the winter of 1 814, the king 
had opposed the passage of a resolution that a constitution 
should be granted and a representative assembly established 
in all states of the former empire. He maintained that such 
action was a violation of the rights of the sovereign to deter- 
mine the form of government in his own country. Anticipat- 
ing the action of the Congress, he left Vienna, and announced 
his purpose to grant a suitable constitution to his kingdom. 
The arbitrary government of the king in his earlier reign 
created a distrust of the sincerity in the present course. A 
constituent assembly met on March 15, 181 5, before which 
the king laid the draft of the proposed constitution. The 
despotic edicts which had been issued since the abrogation of 
the constitution were not set aside. The parliament which 
was to meet triennially, and discuss taxes and new laws, was 
powerless to alleviate the intolerable burdens whieh the people 
bore, or to lessen the stringent laws of military service which 
the king enacted after the announcement of his purpose to 
grant a liberal constitution which was to be the corner-stone 
of his government. The popular excitement was intense. 
Addresses, pamphlets, petitions and meetings voiced the 
popular discontent. The whole people rose to resist a con- 
stitutional invasion of their rights, and the deputies unani- 
mously rejected the proposed draft, and issued an elaborate 
arraignment of the king's administration, recounting all the 
acts of despotic power and injustice which had characterized 
his reign. 

Uhland appeared at this time as a political leader, — a 
prominence which it is not easy to understand in the case of 
a man sp silent and yet so lifted, by his nature, above the petty 
arts which win popularity. From that moment he became a 
representative of the people, and for forty years was summoned 
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to lead in every patriotic movement. His personal character 
inspired confidence; the love of country pervaded his entire 
being; he was simple, incorruptible and unpretentious. His 
education had made him a master of legal methods, and 
familiar with constitutional principles. He never performed 
an act with a view to personal popularity. He reverenced 
authority, but he reverenced more popular rights. He was, 
besides, a fearless and inspiring singer of liberty. The as- 
sembly was prorogued on July 28th. Although not a member 
of the assembly, Uhland drew up, in the name of the citizens 
of Stuttgart, an address to the king. It was like all Uhland' s 
public addresses or papers, direct, concise and frank.* No 
words were wasted and no facts had a different color because 
his words were addressed to a monarch. 

Upon the re-assembling of the estates, October 15, a more 
conciliatory spirit was manifested. The government was not 
averse to conceding to "Old Wiirtemberg" a large portion of 
its hereditary privileges, and was ready to bestow on the re- 
cently acquired territories, " New Wiirtemberg, " a constitu- 
tional parliament, in case a common governmental system 
could not be agreed upon. A disturbance now began which 
agitated the nation in all its parts. Petitions and complaints 
poured in from all classes in the kingdom. The clergy, both 
Protestant and Catholic, presented remonstrances against the 
misappropriation of revenues from their estates; the peasants 
complained of the destruction of their crops by the hunting of 
the court; the imperial nobiUty and the cities demanded the 
recognition of their privileges; all classes protested against 
arbitrary taxation and prescription. The estates appointed 
committees to consider all these complaints. The assembly 

* For Uhland's political addresses and papers, see Friinkel, Uhlands 
Werke, Bd. II. 
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was practically in session for an entire year. It was during 
this period that most of bhland*s patriotic songs were writ- 
ten. They were published singly and in sheets. The first 
struggle was terminated by the death of the king, ()ctol>er 
30, 1 81 6. The most joyful anticipations of the people were 
directed toward his successor, William the First. He was 
familiar with modern states, and was known to be liberally 
disposed. He had won fame as a soldier in the campaign 
of the Allies against Paris. His first utterances were liberal, 
and inspired confidence. 1 le summoned a new constitutional 
assembly, which met on March 13, 181 7. Uhland's friends, 
under the leadership of Karl Mayer, sought to secure his 
election, but as he was not of the legal age, he could not 
serve until that date, April 26, without a special dispensation 
from the king. After several months of earnest effort to 
reconcile conflicting views, the king finally granted eight 
days for the acceptance or rejection of the constitution 
which he had laid before the assembly. This royal rescript 
was issued on May 26, 181 7, and on June 4 the constitution 
was rejected by a vote of sixty-seven to forty-two. 

Uhland*s Patriotic Poems follow step by step the progress 
of the various questions in debate. He appealed to the 
king to be magnanimous, to the estates to stand firm, insist 
upon the rights which their fathers had enjoyed, and to the 
people to maintain loyally their ancestral rights. Occasion- 
ally his song assumes a solemn, almost prophetic tone, as 
when he exalts the rights of the people above the will of 
any prince in Nachruf^ or when he interprets the sacred 
significance of the lives offered on the field of battle for 
their country's freedom, as in Am 18. Cktober 181 6. These 
patriotic poems first gave to Uhland a national reputation as 
a poet, as they made his name known throughout Germany. 
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Upon the dissolution of the constitutional assembly, the 
king put in effect many of the provisions which were in the 
proposed constitution. He governed, however, without a 
representative body, whose ministerial conference was held at 
Karlsbad in 1819, the object of which was to suppress the 
liberties of the smaller states. The king, indignant at this 
encroachment by the greater powers, called again a constitu- 
tional assembly, which met at Ludwigsburg on July 13. 
Uhland, who had now attained the legal age of membership, 
was elected to this assembly from his native city. He com- 
posed the address of the estates in reply to the speech from 
the throne. He was the candidate of the " Old Wiirtem- 
bergers " to represent them on the commission to report the 
draft of a constitution, but his party was in a minority in the 
convention. . The improvements which had been introduced 
in the government by the king, and the danger of imperial 
intervention in the affairs of the state, made all parties ready 
to put an end to absolute government: On the 23d of Sep- 
tember a constitution was Qnanimously adopted, and Wiir- 
temberg became the fifth state in the Fatherland to rejoice 
in a constitution. The adoption of the constitution was 
celebrated in the theatre by the performance of a drama by 
Uhland : Herzog Ernst von Schwaben was given, for which 
he wrote the Prologs now included among his Patriotic 
Poems. 

The years of practice as an advocate had been years of 
conscientious devotion to a profession in which he found no 
delight. His poem Die neue Muse illustrates his feeling : 

"When to Law I gave my studies 
'Gainst the impulse of my heart, 
And from Song's delicious music 
Half had torn myself apart" — 
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Besides his repugnance to a profession which interfered with 
his literary studies, the administration of law in a kingdom 
without a constitution, where decisions were given or modi- 
fied by a superior who was above law, was impossible to a 
spirit of rugged truthfulness such as Uhland's. 

He sought a professorship at Bonn, at Basel and at 
Heidelberg, and even the position in a gymnasium or as 
keeper of the archives in Frankfort. He was exposed to 
the danger that even the right to practice his profession 
might be taken from him. In a letter, probably to Yarn- 
hagen, he wrote, September 19, 181 8: "It is possible that 
the emergency may arise — and it is peirhaps near — when 
I shall be obliged to leave Wurtemberg. Notice has already 
been given to me that I can no longer practice here as an 
advocate after the new reorganization. You know that I have 
never practiced my profession from inclination. In con- 
stant conflict with my nature, it consumes my inner being, 
without providing me externally with a tolerable livelihood. 
It was designed to be merely a device to give me an inde- 
pendent support until other public occupation might inter- 
vene. I have waited for this long in vain, and further 
waiting would ruin me. I am bound to my native land by 
very firm bonds, and only necessity can separate me from it. 
Should a means be presented by which I can remain with- 
out sacrifice of my principles, I shall seize it with joy; in 
the meantime I cannot delay seeking employment abroad.""* 

So intense was his feeling that when members of the 
Senate of Tiibingen desired to present his name for the pro- 
fessorship of German literature, he declined their assistance. 
He could not accept a position which involved any obliga- 

* For Uhland*s letters upon this subject, see Notter, pp. 209-2 ix. 
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tion to the present sovereign.* " If I follow the bidding of 
the voice within, I do not believe that I shall be responsible 
for any unpleasant consequences which may result from it. 
Good may, however, arise, and many a time a ray of light 
has appeared "where everything seemed closed." Seldom 
has anyone sacrificed all his future prospects more de- 
liberately in obedience to conscience than Uhland. The 
granting of a new constitution changed the entire situation, 
and he could now find a home in his native land, and be 
consistent with his principles. 

Uhland had not been idle during the years of conflict. 
In 18I7 he collected his political poems, and published them 
under the title Vaterlandische Gedickte. In December of 
the same year he published his drama of Herzog Ernst von 
Schwaben, for which he received from Winter, the Heidel- 
berg publisher, 400 florins, an important addition to his 
limited means. In the following year he was busy with a 
drama, Ludwig der Bayer, which he wrote in competition 
for a prize offered by the Intendant of the Munich Theatre. 
Among the thirty-five contestants Uhland was unsuccessful. 
His drama was published in 1819 by the Berlin publisher 
Reimer, and he received three hundred florins for it. 

Uhland's dramatic activity began when he was very young. 
Keller,t in addition to the complete dramas above men- 
tioned, gives a list of twenty-six dramatic attempts, parts of 
four of which are included in the collection of his poems. 
Some of these date back to his fifteenth year, when we have 
a metrical version of Seneca's Thyestes. Sixteen date from 

♦ See JVi^jWt pp. 135-151. 

t Uhland ais Dramatiker {\%jt). See also DUntzer, tr*/rt«^ 2?ra- 
tnen und Dranien-Entiuurfe (1892). Fischer, Uhlands gesatnmelte 
Werke (1893), Vul. II, gives the most important dramatic fragments. 
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the period 1803 to 18 10, and twelve fall between 1 814 and 
1820. 

All these sketches indicate a youth ardent in his admira- 
tion for some historical character, and skilful to catch a his- 
torical or romantic suggestion, but lacking the power to 
execute a sustained dramatic plot. Absence of a knowledge 
of the technique of the stage is also manifest. The passion 
which these plays represent is noble and sustained, and the 
sentiments lofty, but the progress of the dialogue fails to 
meet the requirements of a successful drama, llie power 
which can conceive and depict a single scene, which is alone 
necessary for a ballad, is not equal to the unfolding of com- 
plex and often contradictory motives, the resultant of subtle 
forces within the human soul. The subjects of his dramatic 
sketches are taken from national history, from Norse and 
classic legend, and from romantic sources in Italian, French 
and Spanish literature, and from folk-lore. 

Soon after Uhland's election to the Wiirtemberg parlia- 
ment, he married Emilie Vischer, the daughter of Frau Pis- 
torius, in whose memory Ruckert-wrote his Rosen auf das 
Grab einer edUn Frau, To Emilie Vischer, Uhland ad- 
dressed his poem Der Cngenannien, and her delicate trib- 
ute to his memory * shows a rare and sympathetic nature. 

In the six years that followed, Uhland participated in all 
the questions which agitated the first constitutional parlia- 
ment, to which he was chosen, which assembled in January, 
1820. He had supported the new constitution, not because 
it included all that he had desired, but with the hope that 
further changes were possible which would firmly guarantee 
the liberty of the citizen. But the arbitrary rule of centuries 

*Ludwig Uhlands Ltben^ eine Gabe fur Freundt zum 36. A/ril 
186s. 
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was not readily relaxed, and Uhland appeared as a cham- 
pion of popular rights. The government was under the 
baleful influence of Mettemich, and the internal policy was 
liable to be inspired by the more powerful states. The con- 
ference at Karlsbad introduced a vigorous censorship of the 
press, and the goverimient of the university^ by a govern- 
mental commission. The new rights which had been 
granted were constantly exposed to ministerial infringement, 
as they had not been interpreted and confirmed by judicial 
decisions. Cabinet bureaucracy dominated the internal ad- 
ministration. Goethe's words were here confirmed, as they 
have been so often since : 

wAetner Q5nnt bent anbern bad- 9let(^/ 

Uhland sought to determine the legality of the various 
independent measures which the government enacted. He 
moved the appointment of a commission to test the con- 
stitutionality of the censorship which the Diet had ordered. 
When Frederick List, a representative who had proposed a 
reform in the administration of justice, and of the finances, 
was accused before the civil tribunals, Uhland proposed 
that the chamber decline to sanction his exclusion or sus- 
pension as an infringement upon the rights of the law- 
making power. He introduced measures to secure the in- 
dependence of the judiciary, to reform the antiquated usage 
of the guilds, and to limit the military budget.* As a par- 
liamentary speaker, Uhland's words were slow, but full of 
pith and energy; frequently a whole argument was concen- 
trated in a single phrase, which seldom failed to carry con- 
viction. He attended conscientiously the sessions of 
parliament, following the wearisome details of the most un- 

* See Notter, pp. 227-337. 
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attractive subjects, and the still more irksome labors of 
committees. He was glad of the relief which came when 
his parliamentary term ended, and he could return to his 
studies. He declined a re-election. 

In 1827, the Senate of the University of Tubingen, by a 
unanimous vote* nominated him for the professorship of 
German literature, which had been established nine years 
before, but had never been filled. The government inter- 
posed various objections. At last, after repeated memorials 
from the Senate, it sanctioned Uhland's appointment as 
special or extraordinary professor, with salary and a seat in 
the Senate. The appointment was made on December 29, 
1829, and on the 3d of May, 1830, Uhland began his 
lectures in the university. His studies and his tastes had 
fitted him pre-eminently for such a position. In his letter 
to Kirchenrat Paulus, requesting that inquiries be made in 
his behalf in Frankfort, he had referred modestly to his 
researches in Paris, among the manuscripts of the Imperial 
Library, to his essay Ueber das Ait/ranzosische Epos (181 2), 
in which he embodied these researches, and to the poems 
and dramas which he had since published. As a mastery of 
the mediaeval German court epics is impassible without 
knowing their source, or their parallel forms in French and 
Proven9al, Uhland's French studies contributed directly to 
the preparation for his professorship.*^ His copies of old 
PVench manuscripts had formed the basis of Bekker's edition 
of Floire et Blanceflos^ and of Keller's Guillaume d^ Angle- 

* See Jahn, p. 69, but especially Frankel, who with amazing detail 
has collected all known references to Uhland's studies in this field in 
Ludwig Uhland als Romanist ^ Herrig's Archiv^ vol. 80 (1888), pp. 
1-113; also Fischer, Uklands BgziehuMgen zu aMsVdndischen Littered' 
turen in his Btiir'dgg zur Littrraturgeschicht* Sckwabens (i&;i). 
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terre. He had distinguished the difference between the 
Carlovingian Chansons de geste which were sung, and the 
Breton Conies which were unsung. His sagacity had 
enabled him to assume a French original for the Provenfal 
manuscript of Fierabras, which later discovery confirmed. 
It was not, therefore, without reason that-Scherer called 
Uhland, in connection with Wilhelm Schlegel, the founder 
of Romance philology. 

Uhland had early conceived the purpose of writing a 
history of German literature in the Middle Ages. His first 
notable contribution to this subject was his Life of Walther 
von der Vogelweide, which he completed amid the first years 
of his parhamentary life (1821), a work which, for the 
freshness and beauty with which the personality of the poet 
is portrayed, has remained a standard monograph upon early 
German literature. Walther was the chief, if not the first, 
political singer of his nation, with whom Uhland had much 
in common. This work won immediate recognition from 
the great masters of literature. Lachmann dedicated his 
edition of Walther to Uhland for German sentiment, poetry 
and research, and later Wackernagel and Rieger have followed 
his example. Uhland 's friendship for the Baron von Lassberg, 
the great collector and editor of mediaeval German manu- 
scripts, had begun just before this time.* Uhland's life as a 
professor continued le.s than three years. He lectured in 
the first semester on the History of German Poetry in the 
Middle Ages, four times weekly, to 53 students; in the 
winter semester of 1830-3 1, on the Nibelungenlied, four 
times per w< ek, t) 12 students; in the summer of 1831, up- 
on the History of German Poetry in the 15th and i6th 

* The first letter of their correspondence is dated April 8, 1820. 
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Centuries, three times per week, to 22 students; and in the 
winter of 1831 and 1832, upon the Sagengeuhichte of the 
Germanic and Romance nations, three times per week, to 41 
students.* Uhland held a Slylisticum, an exercise in literary 
criticism, in which original essays, poems, etc., were pre- 
sented by the students. No one of his exercises was so 
largely attended as this. It enabled him not only to discuss 
the value and province ot various kinds of poetry, as well as 
to express his judgment of the works of different authors, as 
well as the qualities of style, the place of metaphor, etc. 
After this fashion. Platen, Ossian, Heine, (loethe, folk-songs 
and didactic poetry, were criticised in a manner which, 
coming from a poet of Uhland's reputation, was not only 
instructive but also served to show that his poems were not 
written without a definite conception of the nature of 
poetry.f Many gifted scholars participated in these exer- 
cises, who afterward looked back upon them as the most 
helpful lessons of their university course.^ Uhland's career 
as a professor was destined to be limited. The July Revolu- 
tion of 1830, which swept the Bourbons from the throne of 
France, and awakened a spirit of liberty throughout Europe, 
powerfully affected Wurtemberg. 

In the summer of 1832, Uhland addressed public meet- 
ings in various places, and yielded to the request of his 
friends to stand as a candidate for parliament, and was 

* Uhland's lectures were published after his death in Uhlarids 
Schriften zur Geschichte der Dichittng und Sage. 8 vols. Edited by 
Keller, Pfeiffer and Holland. A very serviceable edition of selections 
from Uhland's writings is contained in Fischer's edition of Uhlands 
lVerke% vols. 3 to 6. 

t See Zu Ludivlg Uhland's GedlichtnisSy Mittheilungen aus seiner 
akademischen Lekrthiitigkeit^ von IP". L. Holland, 1886. 

X See Fricdrich Vischer's essay on Uhland. 
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elected a member for Stuttgart. The parliament met in 
January, 1833, ^^^ ^ ^^ questions of the repressed liber- 
ties of past years came at once to the front. Uhland 
favored the admission to the chamber of his former enemy, 
Wangenheim, who, after serving as minister, had been the 
embassador of the kingdom at the Diet, but was then 
residing in .Saxony. The government opposed his admission 
successfully. Uhland closed a spirited speech in his behalf, 
claiming that Wangenheim possessed the right of spiritual 
citizenship, which was not dependent on the spot where he 
was born, and that his services as Curator of the University, 
and as Minister of Public Instruction, had given him a 
residence in Wiirtemberg. He defended the admission of 
four members, whose exclusion was demanded, because they 
had belonged to a political society during their university 
years. When the Privy Council called upon the chamber to 
reject a motion to disapprove certain decrees of the Diet, 
Uhland reported an address censuring the Council for inter- 
ference with the prerogatives of the representatives of the 
people. The king thereupon dissolved the parliament. 

Uhland was re-elected as a representative from the capital, 
after an exciting canvass. When he applied for leave of 
absence from the university, the government refused the 
necessary permission, holding that his services were indis- 
pensable. The government sought to defeat the election of 
so bold a defender of popular rights in the chamber. 
Uhland thereupon requested to be released from his univer- 
sity duties, which the government granted "very willingly," 
as the decree was worded. He thus, in obedience to what 
he believed to b^ a sacred duty, resigned a {position which was 
in the highest degree congenial, and which he had sought 
for years. He now served six years more as a member of 
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parliament, during a period of great excitement, but where 
his party was in a hopeless minority. He supported a re- 
duction of the military budget in time of peace, holding that, 
in case a war for the fatherland was necessary, the people 
would sustain it with patriotic sacrifices and enthusiasm, 
and that a large military establishment might be used for 
other than national purposes; he also supported the freedom 
of the press. His name was already known throughout 
Germany as a vigorous defender of popular rights. When 
the parliament voted Uhland as the representative of the 
capital, he pronounced his judgment first of all the popular rep- 
resentatives. The South-German states saw only in Prussia 
the representative of a great military system, connection with 
which might threaten their rights. Uhland and his liberal 
friends opposed a tariff-union with Prussia. Upon the ex- 
piration of his electoral period, he withdrew, as he supposed, 
permanently from political life. He was destined, however, 
to fill one more important public position, and U{X)n a wider 
field. 

At a great meeting of citizens, professors and students, 
held in Tubingen after the French Revolution of 1848, Uh- 
land delivered a pregnant- address, embodying a memorial 
to the committee of parliament, in favor of a constitution 
for a united Germany, popular armament, freedom of the 
press and of public meetings, publicity in judicial proceed- 
ings, local and district autonomy, a revision of the constitu- 
tion to remove defects and to provide for a purely elective 
assembly. On the popular movement which swept over 
Germany, affecting kings and people alike, the Diet pro- 
vided for the appointment of seventeen "men of con- 
fidence " to revise the constitution of the Confederation. A 
constitutional ministry was now at the helm in Wiirtemberg 
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and Uhland, whom all men trusted, even while they dis- 
agreed with him, received the appointment. His city and 
the university honored its distinguished son with a pwroces- 
sion and an address before his departure for Frankfort. He 
accepted the appointment only upon condition that his 
action should be free. To this the king acceded. 

The history of the famous parliament which followed is 
inspiring and pathetic. Never did men strive more nobly 
and more hopelessly to accomplish a great work. The best 
spirits of Germany were there, but their united efforts could 
not make a movement which derived its strength from the 
people, successful without the co-operation of the rulers 
themselves, whose hereditary authority was imperiled. 
Should the new government be an empire or a republic? 
Should the head of the state be elective or hereditary? 
Should the supreme rule alternate between chiefs of the 
leading states, or be confined to one state? What should 
constitute the new state? Should Prussia dominate, and 
should Austria be excluded? 

Time has settled these questions. Uhland maintained an 
independent attitude among various political groups. The 
views which he held were in advance of his time, perhaps 
of any time. They were not reconcilable with the relations 
of the several states, and of popular and hereditary power. 
In an impassioned address he favored the retention of Aus- 
tria in the new state; he opposed a hereditary empire and 
conferring the chief authority on Prussia; he favored an 
elective head of the empire, to be chosen periodically. 
When the parliament came to vote for administrator of the 
empire, Uhland voted for the Baron von Gagern, thus plac- 
ing a citizen above sovereigns. He seems to have been 
solitary amid these exciting times. His views did not cor- 
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respond with those of many of his most intimate friends in 
the parliament and in his native land. He voted a^^ainst 
offering th'e imperial crown to the king of Prussia, and 
against the imperial constitution as fmall/ ailopted. When 
the representatives of the leading states with<lrew, he op- 
posed an adjournment to Stuttgart, and composed the final 
address, in which the parliament explained to the (itrman 
people the failure of its task. He participated in the ad- 
journed or rump parliament in Stuttgart; and when the 
government ordered its cavalry t ) prevent its sessions, he, 
with hii friend All^ert Sch(»tt, with rrcsidenl Locwe in the 
centre, headed a procession which sought to march to the 
place of assembly, in token that they who had received the 
mandate of the people yitlled only to ])hy>i>.'al force. With 
this last dramatic act Uhland's political career ended, hut 
not his interest in his country's constitutional life. lie re- 
turned to his studies, wounded only at the failure of his 
hopes and the treatment which had l)een inflicted in his 
country upon the representatives of the German people. 
In all his public life his practical sense, his judicial training, 
his loyalty to conscience, as well as his hearty interest in all 
legislation that concerned the welfare of the people, nude 
him a valuable legislator. He gave minute attention to the 
driest details of material questions. As a statesman he was 
a theorist, an idealist, not always practicable, and not always 
discerning with sagacity the inevitable tendency of events. 

Goethe's words show conclusively a high estimate of Uh- 
land, and one which proved prophetic, though some other 
remarks were less favorable. " Mark," he said, " the i)oli- 
tician will consume the poet. To be a member of parlia- 
ment, and to live in daily frictions and excitements, is no 
business for the delicate nature of a poet. It is all over with 
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his song, and that is, in a certain degree, to be regretted. 
Swabia possesses men enough who are sufficiently instructed, 
well-intentioned, capable and eloquent to be members of 
parliament, but it has only one poet such as Uhland." ♦ The 
years 1829 and 1834 were the most productive of his later 
poetic life. In the former year fall the ballads Die Ulme 
zu IlirsaUf Der Graf von Greiers, Bertran de Born, Tells 
Tody and others; while in the latter year the ballad element 
was less prominent, and numerous poems of delicate senti- 
ment were AVritten. Only eleven poems were written after 
1835, and these were in part apothegms of a few lines. 

It is not in all cases easy to follow Uhland's studies as a 
literary historian, which, while occupying previous years, 
became the exclusive pursuit of his life after 1839, save 
during his parliamentary period of fifteen months in Frank- 
fort. His early work upon the Old French Epic, published 
in 1 81 2, antedated French research by a score of years.t 
Ilis work upon the myth of Thor (^Der Mythus von Thor 
nach nordischen Quellen) was published in 1836. In this 
he sought to show the physical foundations of the Norse 
myths, a view supported with great learning and afterward 
in much vogue, but the application of which has been lim- 
ited. The years of his university professorship were fruitful, 
but their results were not published until after his death, 
notably his lectures upon history of the legends of the Ger- 
manic and Romance nations: Aus den Vorlesungen ikber 
Sagengeschichte der germanischen und romanischen Volker, 
183 1- 1 832; and his lectures on the history of German poetry 
in the Middle Ages : Aus den Vorlesungen uber Geschichte 



* Ges/racA^ mit Eckermann^ H. ?• 358 f. 

t See Lachmann, Wolfram von Eschenbach^ p. xl f. 
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der deuischen Poesie im Mittelalter^ 1830, inclucHng special 
studies of the Legend of Duke Ernst, and certain distinct- 
ively Swabian subjects, as the Counts Palatinate of Tubingen 
and the Dead of Lustnau. These were followed by his lec- 
tures on the history of German poetry in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, including his studies of the poetry of 
chivalry, the historical folk-songs and hymns. 

The work which occupied Uhland for many years, and 
the most important of his contributions to literary history, 
was his collection of popular songs : Alte hoch- umi nieiier- 
detUsche Volkslieder (1844- 1 845). He had been interested 
in popular poems from his early manhood. The first edition 
of Des Knaben IVunderhorrit edited by Qemens Brcntano 
and Achim von Arnim, was published l)ctween 1806 and 
1808. This fresh collection of popular songs attracted wide 
interest and revealed an unspectcd wealth of poetry among 
the German people. Uhland was profoundly interested in 
these poems. Though the collection was uncritical and de- 
fective from a scientific standpoint, yet its influence was 
great, not only upon poetry, but in promoting further in- 
vestigation in this class of poetry. He sought, whenever he 
heard these unartificial songs in the mouths of the people, to 
secure them. He also contemplated at one time publishing 
a collection of French romances with references to the ballad 
literature of other nations. The earliest expression of an 
intention to prepare such a collection occurs in a letter to 
Lassberg.* 

His great interest in Scotch and English ballad poetry 
caused him to order from London the collections of Ritson, 

♦ See his letter of April 6, 1827, and his description of his return from 
Nuremberg, in which he had sought collections of Flugschri/ten in 
various libraries, in his letter of Nov. 28, 1828. 
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Ellis, Webber and Sir Walter Scott. From this time for- 
ward, whenever released from official duties, his journeys 
were directed to libraries where material for his work might 
be found. He visited all the libraries of Germany which 
contained early collections of songs, printed books and manu- 
scripts, and even extended his journey to Copenhagen (1842) 
and the cities of Belgium. This work occupied his attention 
more exclusively, after the resignation of his professorship. 
The merit of Uhland's collection consists in the scientific 
accuracy with which it was made. He sought with a keen 
insight and unwearied industry to determine the original 
form of every poem. He intended to add to his collection 
an elaborate treatise on the Volkslied^ and a volume of notes 
to the various poems. This purpose was only in part 
carried out. Of the eight chapters of his essay originally 
contemplated, four were apparently completed, Sommer und 
Winter^ Fabellieder^ Wett- un4 Wunschlieder and Liebes- 
lieder, Plis notes to the Volkslieder^ while probably not so 
elaborate as he intended, include references upon the 
bibliography, history and interpretation of most of the 
poems. To Uhland the Volkslieder were a revelation 
of life, and hence they were invaluable us illustrating 
primitive, natural views. Uhland's essay upon "Summer 
and Winter" shows how our ancestors interpreted these two 
seasons, into which the year was in their conception 
divided, and the spiritual significance which they attached 
to them. The fable-songs illustrate the time when men and 
animals lived in a more intimate relation, and animals 
had, in human thought, their little world of cunning and 
of tragedy. Poems of wishing and of rivalry, including 
riddles, were an unfailing accompaniment of social life. 
The love-songs are often importunate, but love often finds 
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expression in the most delicate of symbols. All the conclu- 
sions of the author are illustrated and confirmed by most in- 
teresting exampleSf from studies covering the whole field of 
German poetic love. Uhland belongs to that group of poets 
to which the name " Swabian School " has been applied, 
which includes the names of Kerner, Gustav Schwab, Karl 
Mayer, Gustav Pfizer and Eduard Morike. Schiller, a 
Swabian by birth, had died just before the first publications 
of these poets (1805). Holderlin, whose Hellenic spirit 
gave perfection to his verse, had ceased writing still earlier 
in the gloom which clouded his life. These poets were 
pervaded by the spirit of later Romanticism, which did not 
represent a distinct propaganda like the earlier Romanticists, 
whose theories of poetry, criticism, philosophy, theology and 
art found elaborate exposition. They were united in their 
protest against a dominant classicism as represented by 
Voss, or the prescription of the editors of the Morgen* 
biaitf like Weisser, Ilaug and Reinbeck. They loved the 
freedom, the vagueness and the national character of 
Romantic poetry. 

Uhland stated that, of all the poets who had influenced 
his youth, Goethe had produced the greatest impression 
upon him. Burger's popular ballads also aiTected him 
powerfully. If we compare his poems with those of the 
other members of the circle with which he was associated, 
we find a perfection of poetic form, which no one of them 
attained, and which few German poets have surpassed. 
Kerner possessed much poetic feeling, which was not con- 
trolled, and he lacked the power to accomplish his end by 
the simplest means. Inspiration took the place of art in 
his verse. Uhland's taste was surer, and was native to him. 
He was a natural singer, and it would almost seem as if 
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many of his earliest poems were the unstudied product of 
genuine poetic power. Later, when a professor, he showed 
in his Stylisticum a fine critic*! power in discussing the 
nature of true poetry, and in illustrating his views from the 
works of numerous contemporary poets. This refined taste, 
the product of his maturer powers, is admirably illustrated in 
his later ballads, such - as Bertran de Born. A delicacy 
hardly surpassed is shown in some of the poems of senti- 
ment of this period, in which his touch is equally sure. His 
themes are not numerous, but they touch a chord which 
finds a response in human hearts. Such poems as Der gute 
Kameradf Der Wirtin Tochterlein and Der Schafer have 
found an enduring place among the treasures of German lyric 
poetry. Uhland is a master of the art of producing an im- 
pression by suggestion. In this particular he shares the 
power of the painter, whose work wins at once to the mood 
of his painting, but leaves the observer to interpret the 
subtle impression by which he is moved. Such poems as 
Das Schloss am Meere^ Schafer' s Sonntagslied^ Abendwolken 
and £n/sa£ung possess this quality. Uhland found delight in 
nature. Many of his earlier poems were a mere mirror of 
external impressions. They show a sensitive youth, moved 
upon from without. But the poet rose above this tendency, 
and later poems are exquisite pictures of some single mood 
of nature. Such are Rtthethal^ Abendwolken, Morgens and 
the Fruhlingslieder, 

Many of his poems are in the genuine spirit of the Volks- 
lieder ; some have actually become such. They exhibit all 
the vividness, simplicity and delicate fancy of these natural 
products of poetical feeling. They were, in the case of the 
poet, a natural expression, not the result of studied effect. 
He could represent picturesquely the peasant spirit and life. 
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Occasionally, hU poems are mere delicate conceits grace- 
fully expressed, as in Antwort and Mutter umi A'im/» 

While Uhland's poems of pure sentiment have won lor 
him an established position in the hearts of the people, it is 
as a ballad-singer that his rank is highest. Goethe, who was 
not attracted by many of his youthful poems, praised his 
ballads. They are the genuine product of the German 
spirit, and embody its ideals. They are seldom based upon 
classical themes, save in the P'er sacrum and in the allegory 
Der BiUsaule des Bacchus. The former is the only ballad 
which can be compared with those ballads of Schiller, which 
are based upon an antique motive or incident, or illustrate 
the history of culture. Uhland's themes are few; they are 
most often love and loss, and loyalty and heroism as asso- 
ciated with some historical event or person. In general, he 
is concise and graphic. Occasionally, a weak and insignifi- 
cant ending, as in Die Jagd von Winchester ^ lessens the 
effect, or a popular theme lacks a dramatic and lyrical 
quality, and the ballad becomes a mere narrative. In 
rare instances the narrative element may assume undue 
proportions, and additional incidents fail to add to the 
dramatic effect. This is often due to a multiplicity of refer- 
ences or suggestions in the original chronicle from which 
the ballad is drawn. 

Uhland was a Romanticist in his dealing with the Middle 
Ages. He turned to his country's heroic past, and sought 
to revive a spirit of heroism and patriotic feeling, by singing 
again of ancient freedom and greatness. His instinct for 
correctness of form, and his intellectual sanity, saved him 
from the excesses of a school of unlimited emotion. He 
represented the mediaeval church with sympathy. He could 
feel the beauty of its service, and appreciate the pure ideals 
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which it held up to mankind, when power was absolute and 
often brutal, and life seemed valueless amid its gross sur- 
roundings. It was not the mere history of a historic church 
which moved him so much, as the lives of saintliness and 
renunciation, and the picturesque element of a faith which 
could inspire a crusade or a search for the Holy Grail. The 
human element which was persistent, whether beneath the 
veil of a nun or the garb of a penitent, interested him. 

One source of the enduring popularity of Uhland*s poetry 
is its genuineness. It is pervaded by his own true and 
manly nature. It is tender, noble and heroic, because he 
himself was so. He never scorns or mocks at his ideals. 
He never utters a sentiment, and then scoffs at himself, be- 
cause he has trusted and loved. He holds sentiment as the 
purest and most sacred part of our nature. 

His fame grew with his life, even though he had ceased 
to sing, and has increased since his death (Nov. 13, 1862). 
As long as men believe in duty and in the sacredness of the 
individual will, and possess faith in the future of humanity, 
Uhland will be one of their teachers and inspired singers. 



(Setiic^fe. 



Voxwoxt 3U ber erjlen 2luflage 1815. 



eieber pnb iwlr. \Xn\tx Soter 
@(^lcft iin» in ble offne Selt; 
atif-teni fritlfdien J^eater 
^at er un8 gur @(^qu geflellt. 
9?ennt f« benn fein fwc^ (grffl^nen, 
?ei^t uii« elit Ofneigte« O^r, 
SBenit tulr g^nt Dor tudj SJerfommelten 
Gin fmpf<!)Ienb SSomort fiammetten; 
©prac^ bod^ auf ben grledi'fc^fn ^tt^nen 
(ginp fogar ber grSfc^e (J^or ! 

3CnfQng« pnb n)ir fafl ju ftfigtid), 
©tromen enbto« X^rfinen au«; 
!Peben bAntt un« gn aUtaglic^; 
©tcrben mug un« 3)tann unb SWau«. 
2)o(!) man miU Don Sngcnb fagen, 
2)lc Don ?eben fiberf(f)tt)iUt; 
3(ud| bie SRcbc meint, blc blO^cnbc, 
2)rou« ber SBein, bcr purpurglfl^cnbc, 
3n he^ reifen ^erbfle« Xagen, 
^oft unb greube gebenb, quiUt. 

Unb beijeitc mit bcm ^ro^lcn! 
3(nbrc flc^n genug gur ©cf|ou. 
2)enen ^cige 9Wittog«fira^(cn 
3lbge(fcft bj' SBe^mutStou. 



<5ebt(^te. 

me bei alten 5Rittcrfcflcn 
SWit bcm Sobc gog ^an«tt)urft, 
Sllfo folgen fdicql^aft ft)i!jige 
Unb, njiU'8 @ott, crtrdglid^ ttJifeige: 
@d)tc« !?eib fpafit oft gum beften, 
^cititt ntd)t citcin S^rancnburfl. 

?iebcr fmb tt)ir nur, ^Romangen, 
3lHe« nur Don Ieid)tem ®d)Iag, 
2Bic man's fingcn ober tangen, 
$fetfcn obcr fUmpern mag: 
2)ot^ »ieUeid)t, mer ftiUem 3)eutcn 
S^ad^gugc^cn fid) bcmiif)t, 
^t)nt in cinjclcn ©cftaltmtgcn 
©rogcren ©cbid^ts (Sntfaltungcn 
Unb al« (Sint)eit tm S^^P^ut^n 
UnfrcS 2)it^ter« gang ©cmiit. 

SBleibt cu(^ bennod^ mond^eS flcinliti^, 

2)ic fo brildenb unb \o pclnlld) 
3lHe« ?cbcn cingcjd^ncit! 
gcf)lt ba« aug'rc freic SBefen, 
?ei(I)t erfranft aud) ba8 ©ebld^t: 
Slbcr nun bie t)ingcmobcrtc 
grei^cit S)cut{d^lanb« frift^ aufloberte, 
SBirb fogtcid) ba« ?ieb gcncfcn, 
^raftig fleigen an ba« 2i(i)U 

©den benn aud^ xviv SSerffinber 
einer jftngern 53rubcrfc^ar, 
S)cren 33ou unb 2Bud)« gcfunber, 
§o^er fel, a(« imjrcr marl 



^M ifl, n>a« mir nl^t qtlohtn, 
9ltin, ttom ^itnmel nur erfld^n. . 
Unb i1)r felbfi \a feib ^^entflnftige, 
*S)U im 3ett erfc^auit ba« j^finftlge, 
^it an iungfr @aat erproben, 
mt hit gnic^t einfl loirb befle^iu 



€ic6cr* 



(Srge^fl bu bici^ im Sbenbli^t 
(2)a« ifl bw 3elt bcr 2)l(%tertt)onne), 
@o toenbe {let« bein 9[ug(ft4t 
3um ®(ange ber grfunrneit (Sonne I 
3n ^o^er geier f^tvebt betn ©eifl, 
!S)u {(^auefl in bed Ztmptl^ ^Uen, 
fBo aaed C^etrge fidf erfc^Ieugt 
Unb ^tmmlifc^e ^ebic^te toaUen. 

Sann aber urn bad ^etligtum 
Die bunfcin SSoIfen nieberroUen, 
!3)ann ifl'd ttoUbradit, bu fe^refl urn, 
Sefeltgt Don bem ^unberboUen. 
3u piHer Stii^rung n^irfl bu ge^n, 
!S)u trfigfl in bir bed lliebed <Sfgen; 
^9 !i!t(^te, bad bu bort gefe^n, 
Umgtdngt bi(^ mtlb auf finftern SBegen. 



9lti bett Sob. 

Der bu fiill im ^benbli(^te 
SBanbelfl burd) ber (Srbe ^eet, 
^lare ©lumen, golbne gvild)te 
<SammeIfi; bte bir @ott gefat: 
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@(^on^ %obf toai, fanft ent^ilcfet, 
Sin be« ?cbcn8 «ru|i fi(^ ft^miegt, 
@i(^ gum fugen ![!tebe tviegt 
Unb gum 3Rutterauge blidtetl 

?a6 ber (grbe i^rc @5^nc, 
!J)cicit ^raft im ©turmc fleugt, 
S)a6 cin frcubigeS ©etone 
@(^nell aud toten SSIbem fleigtl 
^b(d)e ni(^t ben ©cifl be« SBeifen, 
2)cffcn t)eirgen ©omtengtang, 
(St^bn Dcrttjcbt In ftd^'rcm Stang, 
SugenbUd^e SJ^onb' umfreilenl 

^uf ber @iIbertDo(re fa^re 
@tia ba^ln gur ©tcrnegcit, 
98o ein @retd am $auda(tare 
3cbem Slbnib 2:^rfinen ttjel^t; 
@))rt(^ bie Seamen fdner l^iebeit, 
gfl^r' i^n auf In t^rcn ^rong, 
SBo bed ^uge9 en^'gen @lang 
Reiner 2:rettnung SS'^"" truben! 

Unb ben 3iingUng, bem bie l^iebe 
$)eiged @e^nen aufgen^ecft; 
S)er in ungcfliUtcm 2:ricbe 
Offne Irmc audgefiredt, 
S)ann gur Stumenflur ber @terne 
^ufgef^auet Uebemarm: 
gaff' Hn frcunbUt^ S(rm in ^rm, 
Xva^ itin in bie blauc gcrne, 
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SBo c« brfiuttl^ glfin)t unb ^Qet, 
Siebeatmenb i^n umfc^liegt, 
SSq« ibn geifiig einfl umioaQet 
Unb mit Uifem (^rug gegrfigt, 
SBo e« in ber @eek ntaiet, 
*S)it, tton neuem £fb<n iung, 
(Smiger Scgeiflerung, 
Sloigeu (3^fang« ft^ freuet! 



Sev lldtiig anf brm Zuvmr. 

^a licgen fte aUe, hit grauen ^o^n, 
2)te bunfeln !$:4a(er in milbfr 9euV; 
!S)er ©(^tummer n^altet; bie I'iifte me^n 
^(inen Sant ber j?(age mir )u. 

gur aQe ^ab' i^ geforgt nnb geftrebt, 
Tlit ©orgen tranf i^ ben funlelnben ^ein; 
!£)ie iRac^t ifi gelommen, ber $imme( belebt, 
9Rftne @ef(e »i0 id} erfreun. 

O bu go(bene ®(f|nft bnrc^ ben ©temeraum, 
3n bit ia {(^au' ic^ Uebenb .empor; 
34r SSunberfldnge, oemommen faitm, 
mt befaufelt i^r fe^nli^ mein C^r! 

9Rein $aar ifi ergraut, mein ^uge getrabt, 
2)ie @iegc«ttjaffen ^ongen im (goat, 
$abe 9{e(^t gefprod^en unb ^ec^t geiibt: 
SSann barf ic^ raften einmal? 
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O fcUgc ^a\t, tt)ic tocrlang' it^ bcin! 
O ^errli(^e 9'^at^t, n)tc foumfl bu fo lang', 
!S)a i(^ {d^aue ber ©terne Ud^teren @d^ein 
Unb l^orc toottcrcn ^langl 



Sieb eitted SIvmett. 

3t^ bin fo gar cin armer 3Hann 
Unb gc()e gonj aUcln. 
3(^ moc^te nio^I nur elnmal noc^ 
aiet^t frozen Wum fcin. 

3n mciner licbcn (SItern ^au« 
SBar id) ein frol)e« ^inb, 
S)cr bitfrc Summer ift mein Xtil, 
@cit fie bcgrabcn fmb. 

2)cr 9Jci(I)cn ©firtcn fe^ ic^ blu^n, 
3c^ fe^' bie golbnc @oat, 
aWeln ifl ber unfrut^tborc 2Beg, 
3)cn ©org' unb m^t trat. 

3)ot^ n)eir id) gem mit ftiUem 2Be^ 
3n fro^er SWenfd)en @d)tt)orm, 
Unb n)iin(d)e jiebem guten Xaq 
@o l)crgUd^ unb fo worm. 

£) reic^er ®ott, bu Uege|) bod) 
9?ic^t gan^ mid) freubcnlecr; 
(gin fflgcr Srofl fur atte SBelt 
©rgicgt fid) ^immell^er. 
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9}o4 fteigt in iebem !Ddrfl(in fa 
!S)fin ^eiltg ^au« empor; 
^it Ox%t{ unb ber (Sl^orgefang 
(Srtdnet iebem O^r. 

9^0(4 leuc^tet @onne, SRonb unb ®tent 
@o liebettoS qu(4 mlr, 
Unb n>ann bie ^[benbgloife ^Ht, 
Xa reb' i(^^ ^rr^ mit bir. 

(Sinfl dffnet iebem ©uten {t(^ 
3)eln io^er greubenfaa!^ 
!J)Qnn lomm' an^ ic^ im Relerflelb 
Unb fete mi(f| and !iD{at)U 



f)ei«g ifl bie SugenbgeitI 
2:reten toix in Xcmpel^aUcn, 
S3o in bufl'rer (Sinfamfeit 
S)umpf bie Xritte n)iberfc^allen! 
(Ebler ©eifl bed @rnfie« {oQ 
@ic^ in 3flngling«feeJen fenten, 
3ebe |lill unb anbad^tdDoII 
S^rer ^eirgen ^roft gebenfen. 

®e^n tt)ir in« ©efilb' ^ertoor, 
!Do« ftc^ jlolg bem §imme( gciget, 
3)er (o feicrtiti^ empor 
Uberm erbcnfrfl^Ung fteigetl 
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(Sine m\t t)on grud^tbarfcit 
SBirb am bicfcr ©mte brcd^cn. 
S>citig ifl bic gru^IingSgcit, 
@oII an 3iingUngd{ee(en fpred^en! 

gaffct bic folate nurl 
©c^t i^r nld^t fo purpura Minfcn 
S3Iut ber ilpplgen ^ate? 
?a6t un« ^o^cn SWutc« trinfcn, 
2)q6 flc^ cine gcucrfraft 
@etig in bcr onbcrn f a^(c ! 
$citig ift ber fRcbcnjaft, 
3ft bc8 3ugcnbf(^wung8 ©cfpidc. 

@c^t bad ^o(be areabd^cn ^icr! 
@ic cntfa(tct [idj im ©picle; 
einc SBctt crbltt^t in i^r 
Barter, l^immtifd^cr ©cfil^Ic. 
@ic gcbci^t im ©onncnfc^cin, 
Unfre ^raft in @turm unb 9Jcgcn. 
$eiUg foU bad iDtabd^cn fcin, 
!J)cnn njir rcifcn und cntgcgcn. 

2)arum gc^t in S^cmpcl cin, 
@bctn (Srnfl in cuc^ gu faugcn! 
©torft an gril^Ung euc^ unb SBcin, 
bonnet cuc^ an fd^dncn ^ngenl 
3ugenb, grafting, geftpofat, 
iWabd)cn in bcr ^olben matt, 
©cilig fei'n jtc aUgumat 
Unfrem crnflcren ©cmiltc! 
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fttif eiti Ititib. 



9u« ber 8<brfingni«, ble tnl4 »ilb umtettct, 
^b' i(^ gtt bir, mic^, (flfic* Jrinb, getcttet, 
2)amit Ic^ ^rj unb ^ugen wclbe 
%n beiner Qngetfreube, 
«n blcfet Unfcftulb, biefer aKorgen^eUc, 
9n biciei itngetrfibten (^ottcdqueac. 



2)roben fle^et bie «a»)enf, 

2)nmtcn fingt bel mty unb Cuctte 
gro^ unb ^ctt ber ^Irtenfnab'. 

2:raurlg t5nt ba« ©lodlein nieber, 
@(^aucrli(ft ber geic^enc^or; 
©tlttc fmb bie frozen Sieber, 
Unb ber itnaht Iauf(^t em|)or. 



©robcn brlngt man fie ju ®rabe, 
2)ie fit^ freuten In bem 2:!ba(. 
©irtentnabc, ^irtenfnabe, 
!J)ir aud^ ftngt man bort einmat. 
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®ie futtftett ^a^e. 

3c^ bin fo ^otb ben fenften. gQgen. ^'^^^^^^-^ 
SBonn in bcr crftcn grii^Ungggeit 
!J)cr S>immel, blouUc^ Qufgcfc^togcn, 
3ur (Srbc ©tang unb S&ormc flrcut, 
!J)ie St^olcr noci^ ton (Sifc graucn, 
!J)cr §ilgcl fci^on fic^ fonnig §cbt, 
!J)le SWfibc^cn fici^ ln« grcic traucn, 
!J)cr ^inbcr @t)ic( ftd; ncu bclcbt. 

!J)ann |lc^* ici^ auf bcm S3crgc brobcn 
Unb fey cs allcs, ftiU crfrcut, 
®ie 5Bnift t)on Icifcm 2)rang geftobcn, 
2)cr noci^ gum SBunfc^c nic^t ggikfet. 71^^'^'^ 
3c^ bin cin ^inb unb mit bent ©piclc 
2)er l^citcrcn 9'iatur tocrgnugt, 
3n i^rc ru^igcn ©cful^tc 
3fl gong bic @cclc tingcnjicgt 

3c^ bin fo ^otb ben fanften 2:agen, 
SBann il^rcr milb befonnten glur 
^eru^rte ®reife Slbfd^ieb fogen, 
®ann ifl bic geicr ber 9^Qtur. 
. @ic ^jrongt nid^t me^r mit ©(fit' unb pile, 
M' il^rc regen ^rofte ru^n, 
@te fommelt fid) in fuge @tille, 
3n il^rc S^iefen fd^aut fte nun. 

2)ie @eele, iflngp fo ^odj getragen, 
@ic fen!et i^ren ftolgen glug, 
@ic lernt ein fricblid^eS ©ntfagen, 
(grinnerung ifl il^r genug. 
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Xa ift mir wo^l im fanftcn @4weigcn, 
2)a« bic 92atur ber 0fel( gab; 
(S« i|l mir fo, at« bArff i4 fteigen 
^UiuntcT in mein fiiUt^ <8rab. 



3m ^etfiflr* 

eeib gegriiet mlt ^ra^fing^tDonne, 
Slauer i'xmmt\, golbnf @onne! 
!S)raben au4 au« ©arteii^aUen 
^or* i(^ froV ^aiten (fatten. 

^l^nefl bu^ 2>etU, xoxthtx 
@anftf, mt Srflilingftlifber? 
@ie4 um^cr bie falbfn ^fiuincl 
%&lf (9 marcn ^olbe ^Srfiume. 



>\ CBiitiber* 

ete war (in ^inb Dor wenig ^agen, 
@le ijl f« ni(^t ntf^r, wa^rltc^ nfin. 
©olb ift bie ©lume oufgejd^logen, 
©alb ^iiat fie ^alb ftc^ wiebcr cin. 
38cn !aim id| urn ba« SBunber fragen? 
©ie? ober tfiu^t mid^ ^olbcr ©c^cin? 

@te \pt\dii fo gang mit ^inberpnnc, 
@o fromm ift i^rer ?lugen @ptcl; 
!Do(I) grower S)ingc werb* id^ tnne, 



16 <5ebt(^te. 

3c^ fci^au' in Xicfcn o^nc 3icl. 
3a, SBunbcr ftnb'« ber filgcn 3»tnne, 
2)te mime ^at ber SBunber biel. 



2Ba« flc^fl bu fo in piUem ©d^mcrj? 
, O ©chafer, fag' e« mir! 
SBol)! fc^Iagt aud^ ^icr cin mnnbcs ^crg, 
S)ad 3ie^et mi(4 gn bir. 

©d^fifcr. 

2)u fragcfl noc^? o ftc^ nm^cr 
3n meincm trauten St^al! 
3)ic njcitc Hu ifl btumenlecr, 
Unb jcbcr SBaum ifl fa^I. 

S)u ftage nid^t! tt)a« l|l bein 5Bc^? 
2Ba«, at« cin (djtoenv 2:raum? 
S3atb gtfinjt bie ©tumc au8 bem Mkc, 
S)ic ©late Don bcm ^aum. 

®ann (le^t ba« ^reuj, bator ic^ Inlc', 
3m grilncn SBaumgcfilb ; 
S)oc^ Qd), c8 grilnt unb bUl^ct nie, 
Xragt flct« cin pcrbcnb SBilb* 



£teber. H 

a)a« Ift bcr Xog bf« ^xxn. 
3(^ bin aaein auf toeitfr (^lur. 
92o4 elne 9Rorgcngloc!( nur, 
92un @ttae na^' unb fern. 

9nbetfiib Init' i4.t)ier. 
O (aged ©ran'n! get)eimf« SBe^'nl 
9[1« fnictfn oie(e ungefc^n 
Uub betetcn mit mir. 

^er ^immef mV unb fern, 
(St ifl {o tlar unb fcierlic^. 
@o gan), al« n)oUt' cr bffnen fld^. 
^« ifl ber Xag be« ^txn. 



&t\auq bet dtonnen. 

(gr^ebet euc^ mit ^eirgem 2:riebe, 
Sir frottimcn ©c^roepern, ^inimelan 
Unb f4n)ebt auf blfllj'nber SBotfenba^nl 
2)0 teut^tct un« bie reinpe ^onne, 
3)0 ftngen wir in grfl^Ung^njonne 
(Sin Sieb oon bir, bu em'gc Siebe! 

Ob welfen aHe jarten SBlflten 
$on bem (^enug bcr irb'fc^en ®(ut : 
2)u bijl ein ett)lg Sugenbblut 
Unb unjrcr ©ufen jiete gttUe, 
!Die ew'gc glamwe, bie njir jiille 
am Alitor unb im ©ergcn ptcn. 



18 (Sebtc^te. 

2)u (licgcfl nieber, cto'gc @iltc, 
2)u lagft, cin (od^elnb ^imnicl«!inb, 
3m 2lrm bcr Sungfrau fflg unb Unb, 
@lc burft' au« bcincn l^ellcti Slngcn 
2)cn ©lang ber ©immcl in fid^ fougen, 
Sis fic bic ®(oric utnglu^tc. 

•2)u l^afl mit gottUd^cm (Srbarmen 
2(m ^rcuj bic Slrmc auggefjianttt; 
2)a ruft bcr @turm, ba brb^nt bQ« ?anb : 
,,^ommt l^cr, fommt l|cr t)on alien Ortcul 
S^r Sotc, f^rengt bc« ®rabc« ^fortcn! 
(Sr nimmt cnci^ auf mit offncn 2lrmcn." 

O Sunbcrlicb', o ?icbe8tt)onnc ! 
3ft bicfc 3cit cin ©d^lummcr mir, 
@o troum' ic^ fc^ulid^ nur ton bir; 
Unb cin gmac^cn njirb c8 gcbcn, 
3)a WeW id^ gonj in bic^ tjcrfd^ttjcbcn, 
@in ®lutftrQl|( in bic grogc @onnc. 



.-.' u^^'^" 



^6) bin torn 5Bcrg bcr §irtcnfnab', 
@cV Quf bic ©d^tbffcr ott' Ijcrab; 
2)ic @onnc flro^lt am crflcn ^icr, 
%m Idngflcn njcilct ftc bci mir; 
3cl) bin bcr ^nab' Dom Serge. 



Cteber. 19 

^ier Ifl b<« ©tromf* 3Jiutter^ou«, ^ ^^-^^a^U 
3(^ trinr i^n frif(^ Dom <8tein ^rau«; 
(Sr braufl Dotn g(I« in milbem £auf^ 
3(^ fang' i^n mit ben airmen auf; 
3(^ bin ber ihiab' Dom Serge. 

2)er 8er0, ber ifl mein (Sigentum, 
!I)a gie^n bie @tarnie rings ^entm; 
Unb ^eulen fte oon 9{orb unb <8flb, 
@o flberf(^aat fie bod^ mein ^ieb: 
^3(^ bin ber j^nab' Dom Serge/' 

@inb S(i6 unb !S)onner unter niir, 
@o fle^' i(^ ^od^ im Slauen (ier; 
34 ^^nne fie unb rufe )u: 
,,?a6t metne« Saterd $au« in dtu^!'' 
3c^ but ber ihiab' t>om Serge. 

Unb n)ann bie @turmglo(f einfi erfc^allt, 
9)2Qn(^ geuer aitf ben Sergen n)aUt, 
3)onn fteig' i(^ nicber, tret' in« ®Ueb- (aXa^ 
Unb filming' mein ©(^mert unb fing' nmn $?ieb: 
,r3(^ bin ber ^nab' Dom Serge." 



@ie lommt in biefe fiillen ©rfinbe; 
3d& tt)ag' c« ^eut' mit lufjnem aWut. 
Sad foil i(^ beben \>ox bem ^inbe, 
®ad niemanb tvad guleibe tl)ut? 



20 (5ebt(^te. 

e« grflgcn ottc ftc fo geme, 
Sd& geV Dorbci unb njog' e« nit^t, 
Unb }u bem aOerfd^dnflen @teme 
gr^cb' ic^ nic meiti ^Ingejid^t 

2)lc ©tumen, bie nac^ i^r fid^ beugcn, 
aotuyti^e' f '•^'«-^ ®^^ 355ge(-mit bcm ?iiflgefang, 

f.riTUC^ ,M i»f»v SBarum ifl mir attciti {o bang? 



? 



!5)cm ^itnmel ^ab' i(i& oft gcftagct 
3n longen 9^ad^tcn blttcrtld^ 
Unb l^abe nie k?or il^r gen^aget 
S)a8 cine SBort: „3c^ Uebe bid; I" 

3c^ Witt mic^ lagem untemi 53aumc, 
®a n^anbelt tdglici^ fie t^orbei; 
2)ann njitt ici^ reben M im Xraume, 
2Bie Tic mein {iigeg ?eben fei. 

3d& ttJitt ... nje^e! n)el(^c« ©d^redfcn! 
@ie tommt beran, pe njirb mid^ fe^n; 
3c^ tt)iU ntic^ in ben ©ufci^ Dcrflcdfen, 
2)a fel)' id^ fte k)oriiberge^n. 



\ Snitf bet aSclt. 

Hn Jebem 3(bcnb ge^' ic^ ou«, 
^inauf ben SBiefenfleg. 
@ie fdjQut and i^rem ©arten^aud, 
(g« ftc^et ftart am 2Beg. 



Cieber. 21 

Sir ^aben un9 no4 nie beflettt, 
(S« ifl nut fo bcr i'auf ber Sett. 

@ett lange Ififf' ic^ fte. 

34 bittf ni^t, ftc fagt ni^t \a, 

2)o4 fagt fte nein auc^ nie. 

Senn IHppe gent auf Hlppe ru^t, 

Sir ^inbern'd nld^t, un« bOnft e« gut. 

!I)a« eaft^en mit ber 9eofe fpieir, 
(S« fragt ni^t: ^afl tnidi lieb? 
!£)a« 9{d«4en ft^ am Zaut fil^tt, 
@0 fagt nic^t (ange: gib! 
34 liebe fie, fit Uebet mi^r 
3)o4 !eine« fagt: i4 (iebe bid) I 



3m Satbe gey i4 wo^fgemut, 
Tiiv graut Dor Staiibern ni^t; 
(Sin Uebenb ^erj ift afl mein @ut 
5Da8 fu4t fein JsBSfewt^t. 

Sad rauf^t, mad raf^elt bur4 ben $uf4? 
ein aKorber, ber mir bro^t? 
Tlexn ?ieb4^n tommt gefprungen; ljn]d)\ 
Unb ^erjt mi4 faft ju 2:ob. 



22 (Sebt^te. 



^fvv^ •, ^u^^ ©cflorbcn war id^ 

" V*" r' ^^^ 2icbc8tt)onne; 

©egraben kg id^ 
3n l^rcn 2lrmcn; 
@rn)e(fet tDarb 16) 
SSon i^rcn ^iiffcu; 

3n i^rcn 3lugcn. 



Uttttette. 

®ir i|l bic ©crrfcJ^aft langfl gcgebcn 
Sn meinem ?icbe, mcincm ?ebcn, 
9^ur bicfc "HHadji, ttjcld^ cin 2:rQum! 
O lag ba« fc^mcrc SBort mic^ lofen! 
eg fag citt frcmb, »crf(i^tclcrt SBcfcn 
®ort untcr unjrcr Slebc 5Baum. 



SBie ^alt fte meinen @inn gefangeu! 
3d^ na^e mid^ mit fiigem ^angen^ 
@ic abcr l^cbt ben ©d^teicr lelc^t; 
2)0 fey id^ betnc lieben Slugcn, 
Slci^, beine btauen, trauten Slugen, 
Unb jieber frentbe ©d^ein entioeid^t. 



tithtt. S9 

@o f|ab* i4 fnbU4 bicftacrettft 
99lir au« bet SUtengc wUbMCd^ei^'n! 
!S)u bifl an meinentKrm getettet, 
!S)u bifl nun mein, nun einjig mein. 
(S« {(^lummert aUt^ bUfe @tunbe, 
92ur n)tr no(^ lebcn auf bcr SBtU, 
SBic in bet SBaffer fliacm ^runbe 
2)er aRecrgott fcine ©dttin ^alt. 

Serraufc^t ifl all ba« ro^c Xo\tn, 
Xa9 beine ^orte mir Derfc^fang, 
!S)ein Ieifc«, ticbeDoIIfd ^ofen 
3P nun mein einj'gft fttger ^tang. 
2)ie (Srbe Ucgt in ^{ad^t gf^aaet, 
^ein eid^t erglfin^t auf glut unb Zeidi, 
iRur biefer ?anipf ©c^immer fflllet 
92o(4 unfrer Sifbc flctne« 9iei4 



»le 3nfriebettett. i^( »'4 j 

I 
3* fafi bel iener ?inb< 
9Rit meinem trauten ^inbC; 
SBir fogen $anb in $anb. 
tcin Stfittd^en raufd^t' im SBinbe, 
S)ie ©onne f(^ien gelinbe 
$erab aufd fltUe i^anb. 



24 (Sebtdpte. 

Sir fafien gaitj toerfti^njiegcn 
9Hit innigem 53ergnilgcn, 
!Da9 $erg laum merlUd^ f(^(ug. 
2Ba8 folltcn mir aud^ fogcn? 
2Ba8 lonntcn njlr un« fragen? 
Sir njugtcn ja geuug. 



(Sd mod^f und nid^t^ tnel^r fel^Ien, 
^cin @c^ncn lonnt' un8 qualcn, 
9'2ic^t« ?icbc« mar un« fern; 
2lu« licbcnt 3(ug' ciii ©rflgen, 
SBom ticbcn Ttiinh ein ^uffcn 
®ab cins bcm antern gem. 






$olie Stelic. 

3n ^iebcSartnen ru^t i^r trunfcn. 
2)e« ?eben« ^viid^it winfcn eiic^; 
@in !©Ucf nur ift ouf mid) gefunlen, 
!S)od) bin ic^ t)or eud^ alien retc^. 



®a« ®(utf ber (Srbe miff* Ici^ gerne . . ^ 
Unb blicf', ein aJifirttjrer, yjion^ xijx lj^»^*^ 
!J)enn fiber mir in golbner gernc ^ 

Jpat fi(i^ ber ^immel aufgct^an. 



Cteber. S5 



nmt. 



34 tref in beinen (^rteni 
9Bo, efi6e, totiXfi bu f^euf ? 
92ur @4mettcrlin0f flattfrn 
2)ur4 biefc (Siitfamtelt. 

!S)o(^ wie in bunter S^afle 
©ier belne ©eete (teftn 
Unb ntlt ben ©lumenbflften 
!£)ic ^eflc mtc^ ummelju! 

3(^ ffl^fe bic^ mir no^f, 
S)ic (Sinjamfeit belebt, 
aaSic fiber felnen mUtn 
3)er Unfit^tbore (c^webt 



C M 



fBotaftettb. ^{ "^ \ 



1 ' 



aBa« jlrcift torbei im ©finimcrllc^t? 
SBar'« nlc^t mein ^otbeS «inb? 
Unb we^ten an« bem tSrbd^en ni(^t 
!Die Slofcnbttftc Unb? 

3a, morgen ift ba« SWatenfejl! 
D ntorgen — tt)et(^e ?uft, 
SBann jte fic^ glfinjenb fd)auen lafit, 
3)ie 9lo«tein on bcr SBruft! 



26 (5ebtd^te. 

Set eommetfaben. 

!Z)a f(iegt, aid tDir im gelbe ge^ett, 
(gin ©ommerfoben ubcr ?anb, 
(Sin Iei(j^t unb tid^t (^ef^infl bcr gecn, 
Unb Iniipft bon tnir gu i^r ein ^anb. 
Sdj ne^m' l^n fiir ciu gilnftig Selt^en, 
(gin 3^i4«n» »»« *>« ?i«B' c« braud^t. 
O ^offnnngcn ber ^offnungdrcid^cn, 
%u9 S)uft getDebt; ton l^uft gerlfauc^tl 



^ . 2)fm jliUcn $aufc blicf l(^ gu, 

CI 0-^' cut. ®ete§nt an eincn SBqum : 

S)ort tiegt fie wo^l in fc^oncr fftnlf 
Unb gtii^t in fagem Xraum* 

3um $immel blidf' id^ bann tmpox, 
(gr ^fingt mit SBolIen btc^t. 
3lt^, Winter fd^toargcm SBolfcnflor, 
S)a gMngt bed ^oOmonbd ^i^t 



eAIimme 9lad^liatf(^aft* 

9iur felten fomm' id^ and bem 3ttnmer, 
2)0(1) tt)ia bie 3lrbeit nld^t toom Ort; 
Oebffnet ftnb bie ^fld^er intmer, , 

2)oc^ feiiie ©cite radf' ic^ fort -^^•♦i^ l^^(u^ *.v^ 



Cte^cr. 27 

92iinint ic^^t niic bie ^banfen ^in, 
Unb \ttit mug 14 tinflberf^telen 
92a4 ntfiner ^flbf^en 92a4bariiu 



Vaiietiitegel. 

3m €^ommer fu4' ein Viebc^cn bir 
3n @acUn unb ©efilb'! 
2)0 ftnb bie Xage long genug, 
2)0 ftub bie m^tt milb. 

3m SlSinter mu6 ber fflge 9unb 
@(^on fffl gefdjloffeu fein: 
<So barffi ni(^t lange tte^n im ^c^nee 
9ti faltem a){onbenf(^ein. 



I^aiid tttt^ ®rete. 

@le. 
©ucffl bu mir benn immer nad), 
SSo bu nur ml(^ ftnbefi? 
9^imm bie Suglein bod^ in ac^t, 
2)ag bu ni(^t erblinbeft! 

(gr. 
©udtefl bu ni^t fletd ^entm, 
93firbe|l mi^ nid^t je^en; 
9{imm bein ^dl^^^n bod^ in ad^tl 
Sirfl e9 no(^ berbre^en. 



28 <Scbid?tc. 



gagcrlieb. \{^^' 



A^V 



«ciu' beffrc $?ufl in bicfcr 3cit 
3ll« burt^ ben SBalb gu bringcn, 
28o 2)roffcI fmgt unb ^abi(^t fdjrcit, 
28o $irft^' unb 9lel)c fpringcn. 

O fag' mcin ?icb im SBipfd griin, 
%\)^\ n)ic 'nc 2)roffcl frf)Iagen1 
£) fprting' e« luic cin !Rel) bal)in, 
2)a6 it^ c8 lonntc jagcnl 



^L .(-(/ ^X.-^^^^-'^M^"' ^^^ bitten SSinterlieb. 



i 



O SBinter, fc^limmcr SSintcr, 
2Bte ift bic Selt fo flcin ! 
2)u brdngft unS aE' in bic Xt)alcr, 
3n bic cngcn §iitten l^incin* 

Unb gel)' it^ au(j^ Dorftbcr 
3ln mcincr ![?icbftcn §au«: 
^aum fie^t fie mit bent ^opft^en 
3um fleinen genfter l^eraus. 

Unb ne^m' irf)'« ^erj in bie ^tinbe 
Unb gey l^inauf in« $)au«: 
eie fifet gttjifd^en Skater unb 9J?utter, 
@(j^aut faum gu ben Suglein !)erau«. 



Cieber. 29 

O @ominfr, f^dner €ominfc, 
mt mirb ble Skit fo tof It ! 
3e t5Vr man fteigt auf bic 9erge, 
3e meiter |le.ft(^ k)frbrfift. 

. Unb fit^tft bu auf bent Selfen, 
£raut IMfb^^n, l^ nife bir )u: 
!S)(e ^Clf fagen f« toeiter, 
2)o4 nUmanb (drt f«, ale bu. 

Unb ^filt' i4 bi4 in ben ftrmen 
^uf freten »frgf«!j5^n: 
Sir fe^rn in bir nxiten I'anbf 
Unb merbfn bo4 nic^t gefe^n. 



8ie^ bed (Befangenen. 

me UeMic^er ^(ang I 
O ?erc^f, b«in @ang, 
(Sr ^fbt pf^f «t fdjmlngt f\&j In ^onne. 
2)u nimmfl mi(4 Don ^irr, 
34 ftnge mlt bir, 
Sir fleigrn burc^ Solfen )ur 8onne. 

O Serd^f, bu neigfl 
!S)i(l^ nieber, bu fc^meigfl, 
!J)u finffi in bie bliilienbfn Sluen. 
3(1^ jc^meige gumal 
Unb finfc gut^al, 
^4, tief in Tlo\>ex unb @rauen. 



30 <Sebid?te. 

1. ^riitjlingsat^nung. 

O fanftcr, fflger ©and|, 
@(!^on iDedeft b» mieber 
SDitir Stii^tingdUeber. 
8a(b blu^en Me !^eil(i^en auc^. 



V 



2. ^riitjlingsglaube. 

!J)lc Unben ?uftc finb crtuad)t, 
@ie foujcln unb itjcben 3:ag iinb S'^ati^t, 
@ie fc^affen an alien @nben. 
O frifdjer 2)uft, o neuer ^tang ! 
^un, armeS ^erge, fei niti^t bang! 
9{un mug fici^ aUed, ailed tvenben. 

®ie aOelt tt)irb fdjbner ntit jebem Zqq, 
aWan tueig nidjt, luaS nodj merben mag, 
2)a8 S3lfll)en Witt nid^t enben. 
(S« blu^t t>a9 fernpe, tleffte X^al: 
Qf^un, armcS ^erg, toergig ber Ouall 
iRun mug ji(i^ aUeS, alle« tt»enben. 



3. ^riitjlingsrulje. 

O legt m\<() nidji inS bunfle ®rab, 
^i^i unter bie grilne ©rb' l^iuabl 
©ott td) begrabcn fein, 
Sieg' i6) inS tiefe ®ra8 ^Inein. 



€ieber. 31 

3n &xa9 unb 8(umfn (leg' id^ gem, 
Senn eine glSte tdnt i>ou fern, 
Unb menn ^oc^ oben^in 
2)i( teOen gril^ltngdmollen iie^n. 



4, jruf^nngsfeier. 

©flger, golbnrr t^rfl^dng^tag t 
3nnlgr« (SntgAcfen! 
SBenn tnlr ie ein ?ieb gefang, 
eoOf e« (euf ni(^t gtfirfen? 

2)0(4 toanim in blrfer 3<it 
9(n bU Arbeit treten? 
Srfif)Ung ifl ein ^o^ed geft: 
Sagt nii4 tu^n unb beten! 



5. Cob bes jruf^Hngs. 

@aatengdin, ^eitd^enbuft, 
!?er(4entt)irbel, 9[mfelfd)lag, 
^onnenregen, linbe SuftI 

SBenn i^ folc^e Borte pnge, 
Srauc^t e9 bann nod^ groger !Dinge, 
©id^ ju prcifen, gril^ling«tag ? 



6. ^rutjHngstrop. 

2Ba« jagfl bu, ^erg, in foldjen 2:agen, 
2Bo felbp bie 2)orne SRofen tragen? 



32 (Sebt^te. 

7. Kiinfttger ^riiljHng. 

SBo^I blfi^ct icbem 3a^rc 
@cin grfl!)Ung tnilb unb tic^t; 
3luc^ jcncr grogc, flare, 
©ctrojll cr fc!)It bit nicfit 
(Sr Ifl bir noc^ bcfc^icbcn 
5lm Si^l^* bclner S5a!)n, 
3)u al^neft il^n l^icnicbcn, 
Unb brobcii briij^t cr an. 

8. ^Jrul^ltngslteb bes Hc3enfentcn. 

gruliling {^% idj laff c« gelten, 
Unb mic^ frcut'8, id^ mug geftc^en, 
2)a6 man fann fpagicrcn gcl^cn, 
O^nc jup fid) gu erfalten. 

©tord^e fommcn an unb ©c^malbcn, 
9f?id)t gu friil^c, nl(^t gu friil^cl 
SBIil^c nur, mein SBaumt^cn, blu^cl 
SWcinct^albcn, mcinct^alben ! 

3a, id^ fii^r cin itjenig SBonnc, 
3)cnn bic ?crc^c fingt crtrfigtid^, 
^^Komctc nid^t atttSgliti^, 
S'^ic^t fo fibel fd^eint bic @onne. 

S)a6 e« fcinen iiberrafd^e, 
Tlidj im grilnen gelb gu fe^en! 
9f?idt)t t)crfdt)mal^' id), au^guge^cn, 
^IciftcnS ,,gril^nng" in ber Xa\d)t. 



Cieber. 33 

»et Itiigeiiaiiiiteii. I u^^ ^ * "- ' 

9uf einf« Merged ®ip\t{, 
!£)a mdi^f idi mit bir fle^n, 

3Rit bir ternieberfc^n; 
!£)a tn5(f)t' i(^ riug« bir geiflcn 
!S)(c Selt im grul)ting«fd^ein 
Unb fpret^en: „2Bar'« mein eigen, 
@o mar' ei* mein unb beiu." 

3n meiner ©eele Xiefen, 
O fat)fl bu ba ^inab, 
2Bo alle gieber fdjliefen, 
!3)(r ie ein (^ott mir gab ! 
!Da wflrbfft bu ertennen, 
SEitmx (tinted id) erftrebt, 
Unb mag'd auc^ bic^ nid)t nrnnen, . 
!S)o(^ ift'd Don bir belebt. 



9vete ftnnfl. 

©inge, tt)fm Oefang gegeben, 
3n bfm brutfd^en !Did)tern:)alb ! 
3)a« Ift grcube, ba« ift ?eben, 
ffienn'« Don alien 3^«i9«" fdjaUt. 

9{i(l^t an menig ftolje ^amen 
3ft ble ?icberfunfi gebannt; 
3lu«gefireuet ift ber @amen 
fiber ailed beutfd^e ?anb. 






34 (Sebtd?te. 

!2)eine8 OoKcn ^cqcnS Xricbe, 
®ib fic fed im flange frcil 
@Qufe(nb iDanbte bcinc ?icbe, 
©onnernb un8 beta 3orn t)orbel! 

@ingfl bu nic^t bein gan^eS !?ebcn, 
@ing' bod) in hex 3ugenb 3)rang! 
Sflnx im S3Iutcnmonb cr^cbcn 
9'iati^tigallcn i^rcn @ang. 

^ann man's nidjt in Silc^cr binbcn^ 
28a8 bic ©tunbcn bir Dcrlei!)n: 
®ib cin fliegcnb S31att ben SSBinbcnl 
SOiuntrc Sugenb !)aj(j^t e« ein. 

gal^rct lt)o!)t, ge^eime ^unben, 
iRefromantif, 3lld)^mie I 
gormel l^alt un8 nidjt gebunbcn, 
Unfrc ^unp ^cigt ^oefie. 

^eilig ati^ten tt)ir bie ©cifler, 
Slber 9f?amen fmb un« 2)unfi; 
SBiirbig el^ren ttJir bie 9Keifler, 
5[ber frci ifi un« bie ^unfi. 

9Ud)t in fatten 9Karmorfieinen, 
S'^it^t in 2:empeln bumpf unb tot: 
3n ben frifd^en (Sid^enl^ainen 
SBebt unb raufdjt ber beutjdje @ott. 
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9ia9 Z^af. 

9Bie toiOfl bu bi4 niir offenbarm, 
mt ungctoo^nt, gelifbted X^al? 
9{ur In ben frilt){len 3u0cnbiabrfn 
@rf(^ifnft bu fo mir mand)f« Wlal 
Dit @onnf f(^on ^inabgeflangen, 
!S)o(^ au« ben ^a^en t(arer €d)ein; 
^ftn Vflft^en fpielt mir um bie ^^angen^ 
!S)o(^ fanfte« 9{ou|(4en in bem ^tn. 



(S9 buftct toithtx altt 2ieht, 
(S« grfinet toithtx aUt ?ufl; 
3a, fflbfl bie olten iHebcrtrlfbf 
etlthtn biefe laUt Srufi« 
9^atur, tt)o^l bra»(^t ed fo((^er ©tunben, 
©0 iunig unb fo IlebfOoU, 
SBenn biefe« axmt ^erg gefunben, 
!S)a« melfenbf genefen foil. 



^ebrdngt mi(^ einfl bie ^elt nod) bfinger, 
@o fud|' ic^ tuieber bid^, ntein Zl^al 
(Smpfange bann ben franfen <SSnger 
SRit folc^er 9)^i(be no(^ einmall 
Unb finP id) bann ermattft nieber, 
@o offne leife beinen @runb 
Unb ntmm mid^ auf unb fc^Iirg' i^n mieber 
Unb gnine frdtilid^ unb gefunbl 
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motntus. Ic^tp^^i^-^"-^ 



aWorgentuft, fo rein unb filial, 
2cih\cL{f tauenb aUcm SSotfe, 
aSirft bu bid) am 3lbcnb frf)n)ul 
Xurmcn giir ®ctt)ittcnt)ol!c? 



SBann im let^ten Slbcnbflral^l 
©otbne SBolfenbergc ftelgen 
Unb iDic ^Ipen fiti^ cqeigen, 
grag' id) oft mit 2:i)rnncn: 
!2iegt n)o!)t gtt)ifd)en jcncn 



^benbmodem 



c.uy-'(vtcft>^^^ 






. SBoIfen fe^ id) abenblt)art« 

f^@ang in rcinflc ©hit gctaud)t, 

/2Bo(!cn gang in 2i(iit :^grt]quAt. 

vj5)ic fo fdjmfil gebunfelt l^attcn. 
3a, niir fagt mcin ai^ncnb ^crg: ... .^ ^ -i lo^*-*^ 
(Sinft not^ ujcrbcn, ob ax\6^ fpcit, * ' ^ •*■-; , '.^r.^i'* M 
SSann bic @onnc nicbcrge^t, cu^^;^* * ^' "* ^ • 

aWir uertlavt bcr ©eelc ©djatten* * ' 
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{Red|tfevtlgiiiig« 

CBo^t ge^t ber Siigenb ^e^iten 
9ladt maiti^fm fi^dnen Xrauni; 
Tin Ungcflttm unb Xtjrfinen 
@tilrnit fte beii ©ternenraum. 
2)er ^imrnd ^drt i^r glefKn 
Unb Ifii^flt gnfiblg : „nftu'', 
Unb 15gt Dorflbfrge^cn 
2)en $Bun{(^ jufamt ber ^^rin. 

SBenn aber nun k)oni (Sd|flne 
2)a9 ^er) fid) abgefe^rt 
Unb nur bad (Sd^tf, d^etne, 
!:)ad 9)2enf(^Ii(4e begf^rt 
Unb bo(4 mit allem ^trebfn 
£<in 3i«l errei(^<n !ann: 
!S)a mug man mo^I Dergeben 
!£)le !£:rauer and) bem ^ann. 



Ktt eittem fieitevtt VIorgen. 

O blaue Cuft nac^ triiben !£ag(n, 
933if fonnfl bu flillen meine ttagrn ? 
2Ber nur am 9legen Iranf gemefen, 
!Der mag burd^ @onnen{d)ein genefen. 

O blaue ?uft nadft trfiben 2:agen, 
2)o(!^ piUfl bu meine bittern ^tagen: 
2)u gifingefl ^^nung mir jnm ^er^en, 
2Bie ^immtifd^ greubc Jabt nac^ ©djmerjen. 



U . wtACui^iCu/uuM. \uUUXYX M-J^ lA^ii. 



l'^/>^ 
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®xnff bet @ee(ett. 

!i!ofcn fit^ bic irb'fd^en iBanbc? 
SBirb aiid^ mir bic ©c^rolngc frcl, 
®a6 ic^ in bem $cimatlanbc, 
greunbtn, Mr toercttiigt \n? 
^a, bein ffligc« @ntjd)n)eben 
3o0 mir Icingfl ben S3licf einpor; ^ 

3efet im ?id)te, jc^t im !?ebcn 
ginb' td^, bie id^ nic t)crlor. 

Sag Dcrnc'^m' it^, locffl bu nicber, 
Dber ftclgfl bu auf gn mir? , q 

?ad)t mir ^rbcnfriil^Ung iricber, '^*1- y)cAM 
Ober btul^t ein ft^bn'rcr ^icr? 
. 3a, in biefcr lit^tcn $o^c 
§ap bu @inc mir gcfe^It; 
^omml itfe fii^Ic beinc ^ix\)i, 
2)ie ben «)immel mir befeelt. ^ 



SCttf bet Uberfa^rt. 

fiber biefen @trom, Dor 3al&reu, 
SBin ic^ cinmal jt^on gefal)rcn. 
©ier bic S3urg im 5lbenbfd^immcr, 
2)ruben raufdjt lia^ Se^r tt)ie immcr, 

Unb Don bicfem ^a^n umfd^toffen 
SBarcn mit mir gireen ©cnoffcn : 
%dj, cin greunb, cin Datergteidjer 
Unb cin Jungcr, ^offnung«rei(J^er. 
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3cner toixttt fliU ^ienieben 
Unb fo ifl er aud^ gfft^ifben, 
!Diefcr, braufenb k)or un« aOcn^ 
3f) in i^ampf unb @turm gefaOfn. 

&o, mcnn i(^ oergang'ner Xage, 
@Ifi(fli(4cr, )u bcnten mage, 
3Rug 14 fiet« ^rnoffen miffen, 
ISrurr, bie ber Xob entrtffen. 

2)0(4^ ma« aOe grfunbfc^aft btnbet, 
3f!, menn @fifl ju ©rift pt^ pnbft; 
©eiflig tvattn \tne (Stunben, 
©fiflftn bin i(^ no(^ k)crbunbfn. 

9{imm mir, S^()rmann, nimm bie 3Riete, 
!Die id) gente breifac^ biete! 
3njeen, bie mit mlr ilberfu^ren, 
SBaren geiflige 9{aturen. 



93e((4 ein @4tt)irren, meld^ ein glug! 
®ei miUfommen, to(^en$ug! 
3ene flreift ber Siefe @aum, 
!J)iefe raujc^et burd^ ben ©aum. 

aJtan^e fd^mingt fic^ ^immetan, 
Saudijenb auf ber Ud^ten ©al)n, 
@ine DoH Don ?ieberlufl 
gtattert ^ier in ntetner ©rufl. 
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%\^ i^ ging bic glut cntlang, 
!?aufc^cnb auf bcr l?crd)cn @ang, 
SBarb id) cinen SWanu gcmal)r, 
S!(rbeitfam, mit grcifcm ^aar. 

„@egcit/' rief id^, „bicfem gc(b, 
!J)a« fo trcucr gleifi bcflcKt! 
@egcn blefer totlUn ^anb, 
2)ic noc^ @aatcn wirft inS 2anb!" 

3)0(1^ mir fprad) fein erHp ©efid^t: 
,,3)ic^tcrfegcn frommt ^ier md)t; 
Saflenb, trie bc8 $immcl« 3^^^"/ 
Xreibt er ©lumen mir filr ^orn — " 

„grcunb, mcin fdjUd^tcS ![?icbcrfpicl 
SBedt ber ©lumen nid^t ju Diel, 
SflvLx fo uiel bic S^ren fdjmilcft 
Unb bein fleiner (Sn!el <)p(ft." 



Sottttettmettbe. 

iRun bie ©onne foil tjoKenbcn 
3^rc langfle, ft^bnfte S3a^n, 
Sie fie gbgert, fiti^ gu menben 
9^at^ bem flillcn Ogean! 
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34rer i&min ^ugenbnelgc 
ga^lt ble a^neube SRatut, 
Unb tnlr bflnft, bebeutfam fd^mcige 
9{infl« bic abenbUi^f glur. 

92UC ble 93a4tfl, bie fonfl immer 
Sril^ f^m&Ienb ntdt brn jCag, 
@(^15gt bem fibertoac^ten (St^immer 
3f6t no(4 ciitfit Secfel^tog; 
Unb bie ^erc^e fteigt Im ^ingen 
$od)auf au9 bem buft'gen XWf 
(^inen ^Hcf no4 }» erit^mingen 
3n ben fc^on k)eriunrnen (Strati. 



a)er VIoliti. -pAtt'- ^ V 



Sie bort, gett^iegt Don SBeflen, 
S)ed 9J2o^n(9 Sliite gifinjt, 
2)le ©lume, bie am befien 
2)e« !{:raumgott« (Sd^mfe frangt, 
Satb ^ur^ur^eU, al« fptele 
2)er Slbenbrote ©ti^ein, 
8alb ttieig unb bleic^, aid fte(e 
!!)e9 3Ronbe« (^c^immer ein ! 

3ur SBarnung ^5rt' ic^ fagen, 
2)a6, ber im 9Ko^ne fdjllef, 
^inunter n)arb getragen 
3n Xrfiume jdjwer unb tlef; 
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S)cm SBadicn fetbfl gcbtlcBen 
@cl ivrcn SSa^ncS @^)ur, 
S)ic S^aljcn unb blc Sicbcn 
$att' er filr @ti)emcn nur. 

3n mclner Xagc SWorgen, 
2)a lag and) 16) einmal, 
53on ©tumcn gang Dcrborgcn, 
3n einem fd^onen Xl^al 
@ic buftctcn fo milbc; 
S)a njarb, i(j^ fu^tt' c« faum, 
S)a« ?cben mir gum S3ilbe, 
^ad Str!(i(i)e gum !£raum» 

©citbem Ifl mir bcjlanblg, 
5ll« tDfir* c« fo nur red^t, 
SWcln SBilb bcr 2BcU tebcnbig, 
SWein S^raum nur ma^r unb cd^t; 
S)te (Sd^atten, bte id^ fe^e, 
@lc fmb njie @terne flar. 
O ajioljn bcr 2)id^tung, ttjcl^e 
Um« $au^)t mir immcrbarl 



Snellen foitt id^, greunbe, rcifcn? . ^r^^ 

?flftcn fott id^ mir bic SBrufl? ' ' " '^ ^, ^^ 

2lu« be« Xagmcrfs cngcn ©Icifen v'tj'' 
?o(ft il)r mid) gu SSanbeduft? 
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Unb bo(^ Ifah' i^ tiefec eben 
3n bie ^eitnat mic^ \>tx\tntt, 
gil^te mi4, il)r ^ingegeben, 
greier, reic^er, q19 i^r b<ntt. 

iRif erf45pr 14 biffe Sege, 
9{ie ergrfinb' ic^ biefed X^qI, 
Unb blc altbetrcf nen ©tegc 
9{iil)ren neu ini4 lebedmaL 
£)ftcr«, iDcnn l(^ {elbfl mlr fage, 
SBie bet $fab bod^ einfam fei, 
©treifen ^ter am lic^ten Za^t 
%tvivt @(i)Qtten mtr Dorbei. 

SBann bie ©onne fd^rt toon ^innen, 
^cnnt mcln 4>erj not^ feine 9iuy, 
(Silt mit i^r Don ^ergedginnen 
J^abel^aften 3nfeln gu; 
!2:aud)en bann ^erDor bie ©terne, 
Drdngt ed mdci^tig nti4 ^inan, 
Unb in immer ttef're gerne 
3ie^' ic^ Iiette ®5tterbat|n. 

^It' unb neue Sugenbtrdume, 
3ulunft unb ^ergangenljeit, 
Uferlofe $immetdrdume 
@inb mir pilnbUti) ^ier bereit. 
S)arunt, greunbe, ttJitt id) reifen; 
SBeijet ©trage mir unb 3ieU 
3n ber ^cimat fiitten treifcn 
^djtoaxmt bad $erg bod) allgu oie(« 
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Me voo\)\, Uht ttjo^t, mein ?icbl J 

5Ku6 itod^ l^eute fd^ciben. 
@inen tug, cincn fug mir gib ! 
Wlln^ bid^ ctt)ig mcibcn. 

(Sine S3mf,,eiuc SBIut* mir brid^ 
SSou bcm S3aum im ©arteu! 
tciue g^uc!)t, !cine gruti)t filr mid)! 
3)arf pc uiti)t cmartcn. 

2. Sditxben unb IHcibcn. 

@o foil id^ uun bid^ mcibcn, 
2)u, uiciuc« ^eUn^ Suft? 
2)u fiiffefl mid^ gum ©d^ciben, 
3d^ brildfc bid^ an bie S3ru|l. 

3(d^ Sicbd^cn, ^cigt t)a^ mciben, 
SBcnn man fid^ ^ergt unb liigt? 
%dj ^ithdjen, l^eigt ba8 fc^cibcn, 
SBcnn man fx6) fcft umfrf^Uegt? 

3. 2^ ^^^ S^^^^' ■ 

SSiff ru^cn unter ben SBaumcn ^ier, 
2)ie S5oglein l^or' id^ jo gerne. 
28ie finget i^r fo gum ^ergen mir? 
SSon unfrer i^iebe, maS ttjiffet it|r 
3>n biefer njeiten gerne? 



\aAt. 
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mVi ru^eit tier an be« I3q4(« "Stanh, 
SBo buftige Smmlfin fpriegen. 
Ser ^t eu4, Slfimlftn, ^ie^er gefanbt? 
<^eib i^c (in ^eqltc^ed ?ifbe«pfanb 
«u« bcr gernc »on meiner ©Qgen? 

4. ITTorgenlieb. ' i '" ( 

92o(^ a^nt man laum ber @onne ^Ic^t, 
9^0(4 fmb bie TlovQtng\odtn nl^t 
3m ftnflern X^al frflungen. 

SBie flttt bed S^olbed iveitei: fftaum ! 
^ie iB5g(ein gmitfc^fm nur tm Xraum, 
^ein ©ang ^at ft(^ frf^ivungen. 

34 ^ab' mid) Idngfl in« gelb gemac^t 
Uiib ^abe fc^on bied l*ieb erbac^t 
Unb ^ab' ed (aut gefungen. 

6. Had^trcife. ..i* 

3c^ relt' ln« ftiifl're ?anb ^inein, 
9ii(^t 3Konb noc^ @temc geben ®c^ein, 
:3)ie talten SBinbe tofen. . 
Oft ^aV idi blcfen SBfg gemac^t, 
Si^ann golbner ©onnenfd^ein Qt\ad)t 
«ci lauer ?ilfte ^ofen. 

^di relt' am pnpcrn (Sarten ^In, 
2)ic bilrren ©aume faufcn brin, 
3)lf ttjctten flatter fatten. 
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^ier pfltQV Id^ In ber Slofcngclt, 
SBann allc« jid^ ber Siebc njci^t, 
3Kit meinem Sicb gu niatten. 

©rlofd^en tfl ber @onne ©tra^t, 
S5ertt)elft bie 9lofen atl^umat, 
2J?eln ?ieb i|u ®rab getragen. 
3(^ relt' tn« pnp're ?anb ^inein 
3m SStnterpurm, ol^n' alien @d^ein, 
2)en aWantet umgefc^tagem 

6. IDinterreife. |?^vu\'. '^^ T^, ^■"^•' 

53el biefem fatten SSe^en 
@inb atle ©tragen teer, 
3)ie iDSaffer ftiKc fte^en, 
3c3^ aber {d^ttjeif um^er. 

3)ie @onne fc^eint {o trflbe, 
3Ku6 frii^ ^inuntergebn; 
©rtofd^en ift bie !?iebe, 
3)ie ?ufl fann ntd^t bcftc^n. 

^nn ge^t ber SSalb ju ©nbe, 
3m 2)orfe mad^' id) 5alt; 
3)a ttjarm' id) mir bie §onbc, 
S3Ieibt aud^ ba« ^erge !a(t. 

1. 2lbreife, l'^i-( t^/^^ A'' uvl 

@o ^ab' Id^ nun bie @tabt toertaffen, 
28o id^ gelebet lange ^ext; 
3d^ Si«^< J^iiPifl meiner ©tragen, 
@« gibt mir niemanb bafi ©eteit. 
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Tlan fyit mir tilc^t ben fftod ^erriffen 
(C^« mfir' QU(^ fc^abe ffir bad ^leib), 
9^0(1^ in bie Sange mi4 geblffen 
35or flbergrofiem ©crjelelb. 

9[u(^ Ifinem ^af 9 ben @(i)Iaf t»frtrteben, 
3)a6 l(^ am SWorgen iDeitcr geV; 
(Sir Ionntfn'9 fatten na(^ ^elifbeit, 
$^on finer aber t^ut mir'9 h)e^. 



\' 8. (Einfelir. '^ ^j- • ^ '-t '^ - » ' 

©fi elncm ©irtf ttjunbermilb, 
!^a n)ar ic^ jiingj) gu ©afle; 
@in golbner ^pfel tvar fein ©d^ilb cOa 
9[n einem langen 9j)e. 



/ •^TVA.i- 



C^d mar ber gate ^^felbaum, 
33fl bem l(^ cingctc^ret; 
aWit fiiger «ofl unb frifd^em ©c^aum 
^at er mi^ tvo^I gena^ret. 

(S9 famen in fein griined ^aud 
»tel leic^tbefc^wingte @afte; 
@ie fprangcn frel unb ^ielteh @d^mau« 
Unb fangen auf bad ^eflte. 

Sd^ fanb ein Sett gu fuger 5Ru^' 
3(uf njeic^en, gruncn SWatten; 
3)er S3Jtrt, er becfte fetbp mid^ S" 
aWit feinem fasten ©d^atten. 
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gfJun fragt' Id^ nad) ber @t!)ulblglelt, 
' 3)a Wuttclt' cr ben SBlpfcl. 
©cfcgnet fei er aUt 3clt 
SSon berSBurgcl bi« gum ®4)fel! 

9, ^eimfe^r. L|f'^^*^'< ;.; 

O bri(]^ nid^t, @teg, bu gittcrfl fc^rl 
O pflrg' nlt!)t, gets, bu brauejl frf^toe r I 
SBelt, gc^ nid^t untcr, ^Immet, fall' niti)t tin, 
(iV ^ Jntig bel ber Siebflen {cin! 



2)lc SWufc fc^It nit!)t fcltcn, 
2Benn man ftc cbcn miU; 
@ic {(j^meift in fcrncn aBeltcn 
Unb nlrgcnb« ^oU ftc jliO. 
3)ic @cf)tt)armertn tocrtraumct 
®ar oft ben ®to(fenfti)lag; 
aBa« fag' td^? fte Derffiumet 
©etbfl cincn ^oc^gcittag, 

@o and) gu eurem gefle 
erft!|einet fie gu f<)ot 
Unb bittet nun auf« bef!e, 
S)a6 l^r fte nid^t tjerfd^ma^t 
2)e« fd^onf!en ®m(fe« ©d^immer 
(grglangt eudl) ebcn bann, 
3Benn man euc^ }e^t unb immcr 
ein ©rautUeb fmgen !ann. 
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Sir ^abftt ^fut' nac^ altem 9rau4 
(Sin ©(^mfinf^en abgefd^Iac^tft; 
Dfr ifi fin iiibifc^ etlec @au4, 
Sec fo((^ ein gleifc^ t^era^tet. 
(S9 Ifbe )al)m unb h)ilbe« <£(^mein! 
@ie leben ade, orog unb tUin, 
!Z)ie blonben unb bif braunen! 

@o faumet benn, i^c greunbe, nic^t, 
2)if SBilrfte gu »erfpcifcn, 
Unb lagt )um margigen (^eric^t 
2)ic ©cc^cr fifigig freifen! 
(Se reimt ftc^ treffli^: SBein unb ^d^totin, 
Unb pagt ftc^ lofilid^: SBurfl unb Durft, 
©ei SBflrjtcn gilt's ju bflrftcn. C; / , v 

|[n4 unfer eble« @auer!raut, 
SBir fotten'S ni*t »crgcf[en; 
(Sin :3)eutf(^fr ^at'9 guerft gebaut, 
3)rum lit'« ein beutfd^e« (Sffen. 
Senn fold) ein Sleifd^c^en n^eig unb mtlb 
3m l^raute liegt, bad if) ein ©ilb 
Sie ©enud in ben 9tofen. 

Unb mirb Don fd^dnen ^anben bann 
3)a« f(^5ne gleift^ gerleget, 
!S)a9 if!, toai einem beutfc^en STtann 
@ar filg ba9 $er} bemeget 
®ott ^mor na^t unb Ifid^elt flill 
Unb benft: „nur bag, ttjer Wffen niill, 
3u»or ben SWunb fx^ ttJifc^e!* 
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^Ijx greunbc^ table feincr mit!|, 
S)a6 id) toon ^ti)tt)cinen fingc! 
e« fnii^jfcn traftgcbanfcn fit!| 
Oft ail gcringe S)ingc. 
3^r fennet jenc« altc SBort, 
3^r ttjigt: c« ftnbet ^icr imb bort 
(Sin @(^tt)cln auc^ eine ^cr(e. 



Nf 



-^/'j 



2Cir finb nid^t mc^r am crftcn @la«, ^ 

S)rum benfeit mir gem an bled unb bad, 
aBa« ran{c6et unb n)a« braufet. 

@o benfcn n)lr an ben tt)llben.?Balb, 
2)arin bie (Stiirme fau{en, 
28ir l)oren, niie bad 3agbl)orn frf^attt, 
2)ie 9loff' unb §unbe braufen, 
Unb ttJie bcr §irfd^ burci)« SSaffer jel^t, 
3)ie gluten raufci|en unb ttyaUtn, 
Unb tt)ie ber Soger ruft unb ^e^t, 
S)le @(^uffe jt^mctternb faUen. 

©ir fmb nlc^t me^r am erf^en ®ta«, 
2)rum benten n)ir gem an bicd unb t>a9, 
SBad xavL\d)tt unb mad braufet. 

@o benfen mir an bad mtlbf ajieer 
Unb ^bren bie SBogen braufen, 
S)ie 2)onner roUen brUber ^er, 
S)lf SBirbelmlnbe jaufen. 
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^, toit ba« <S(^iff(ein fc^manrt unb brS^nt^ 
SBie Wta\i unb (Stance jplittern, 
Unb xoit ber iRotf^ug bumpf ertdnt, 
S)ie @(^iffer fluc^en unb gittern! 

©Ir finb nlt^t mc^r am tx^tn &\a9, 
2)rum benlen n^ir gem an bled unb ba9, 
SBa9 raufc^et unb n^ad braufet 

@o bfufen h)ii: on bie milbe ©d^Iac^t, 
2>a fed^ten bie beutfc^en 'M&nmr, 
!3)ad (Sddmert erfUrrt, bie San^e !ra(^t, 
(S« fc^nauben bie mut'gen 9{enner. 
3)>Iit Srommelroirbel, Xrommetenfc^all, 
@o gie^t ba« $>eer jum ©turme; 
$in ftiirget Don ^anonentnaH 
S)te 97{auer famt bem Xurme. 

SBlr finb nid^t mel)r am erffen ®(a«, 
^rum benfen n)ir gem an bied unb bad, 
©ad raufc^et unb mad braufet. 

@o benten mir an ben 3iingflen Sag 
Unb l^oren ^ofaunen fc^atten, 
2)ic ©raber f^)rlngen tjon 2)onncrf(^lag, 
S)ic ©tcrne tjom ^immel fallen; 
<Sd brauf! bie offne ^oHenKuft 
aWit ttjilbem glammenmeere, 
Unb oben in ber golbnen. ^n^t, 
!Z)a jauci^gen bie fe.l'gen (2[^5re. 

©ir fmb ntd^t me^r am erfien @tad, 
!S)rum benfen n)ir gem an bted unb bad, 
Sl&a9 raufc^et unb n^ad braufet. 
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Unb na6) bcm 933alb unb bcr toilbcn 3agb, 
Sfla6) @turm unb aBettcnft!|lagc 
Unb nati) bcr bcutfd^cn SWtlnncr @(^lati)t 
Unb na6^ bcm Sungflcn Xagc, 
@o benfcn niir an un« fclbcr no4» 
?(n unfcr Purmifd^ (gingcn, 
3(n unfcr 3ubctn unb ^cbcl^od^, 
21u nnjrcr S3cc^cr ^lingcn. 

Sir Jtnb nid^t ntct|r am cr^cn ®Ta8, 
S)rum benfcn tuir gcrn an blc« unb ba«, 
SBaS raufc^ct unb n)a« braufct 



8ieb eitie^ betttfc^ett ®ttttget^.l^i » '^ 4 , 

3(^ fang in Dor'gcn Sagcn 1 - " 
S)cr Sicbcr manti)crlei 
S$on altcn, frommcn @agcn, 
33on aWinne, Scin unb 2J^ai. 
Sflnn ifl c« auSgcfungcn, 
68 bflnft mir attcs Sanby 
S)cr $ccrft!|ilb ifl erflungcn, 
2)cr 9fiuf : ,,gur8 33atcrlanb !" 

SD^an fagt mol^I Don ben fatten: 
@ie leg ten ©rgring' an, 
S3i«,ftc gclofl fici) fatten 
Win cinem crfd^Iag'ncn 2J?ann. 
3d^ fd^tag' ben ®eifl in S3anbc 
Unb njcrf an ben 3Wunb ein @d|Io6, 
53t« id^ bcm SSaterlanbc 
©ebicnt al8 @(j^n)crtgcno6. 
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Unb Mn i4 nlc^t geboren 
3u ^o^em ^flbentum, 
3fl mir ba« Sieb erforcn 
3u 9u{! unb f^U^tem 9eu^m, 
2)o(^ m5c^t' i(^ cln« errlngen 
3n blefcm ^ell'gen ^rleg: 
!S)a« eble '3ttd)t, gu ftngen 
!S)e9 b(ut{(i)<n bolted eteg. 



8lttf bad ftitib eitie« Siictitetd. J> v. g|v m c^^ A . 

@ei und miUrommen, !S)ic^ter(inb, 
3[n bcinf« ?ebcn« golbn«r ^fortc! 
SBo^l giemen bit gum ^ngebinb' 
@i(^ Sicber unb pro^^et/f^e Sorte. 

3n groficr 3cit erblu^ep bu, 
3n emjlen Xagcn, ttjunbertootteu, 
So fiber beiner tinblc^en 9lul)' 
jDc« ^eit'gen ^riege« 2)onncr xoUeru 

^u aber fci^Iumrn're fellg ^in 
3n angeftammten !2)tc^tertraumen 
Son $tmmeldg(ang unb Salbedgrfin, 
53on ©terncn, ©lumen, ©Ifltenbauni^n I 

3)ertt)eil tocrraufc^et ber Orfan, , ..t 

(S« tt)eiti)t ber b tut'aen Sfli^n 2:nibc; -^ ' I * 

So^l blfi^t <kl^ Sungfrau bu ^eran, 
3)u Ifinbeft fo t>a9 'Steid) ber ?iebe. 
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Sad einfl aid ^^nung, ©el^nfud^t nur 
®urti)brungcn bcincd 3$atcr« Sicbcr, 
!Da« fmft Don fcrger ^ImmeUflur 
ll« rclti)e« gcben bir ^ernleben 



$Cti bad iBatetlattb. 

2)ir ino(J^f t(^ bicfc ?iebcr njei^en, 
®cUcbtc« bcut[c^c8 S^atcrlanbl 
3)cnn bir, bcm ncucrftanb'ncn, frelen, 
3ft all mein @inncn gugewanbt. 

2)od^ ©clbcnMut ip bir gefloffcn, 
3)ir {an! ber 3ugcnb fd^onfte S'hx: 
^ad) fotd^en 0<)fcrn, ^eiltg grogen, 
28a« gcltcn bicjc ?icbcr blr? 



2)ie betttffi^e <S)ita<i^gefeafctiaft. 



0' " ;,vVM ^ 



©elc^rtc beutf(j^e Scanner, ^^V^'. !•, -.W 
3)cr bcut{c^cn 9lcbe tenner, . ' ' " j 
@ie rcid^en fi(j^ bic $anb, 
2)ie ©prac^c gn ergrunbcn, 
3u regein unb gu riinbcn 
3n emftgcm ^crbanb, 

3nbe« nun biefc niatten, 
©cpimmen unb gcflaltcn 
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2)cr ^pxad)t gorm uiib ^in: 
<Eo Waffe bu Inmenblg, 
:;t^atlr&ftig unb (ebenbig, 
@efamte« 33olI, an i^r! 

3a, gib i^r bu bie 9{einl)eit, 
2)ie ^lar^cit unb bie gcinljeit, 
!S)ie aud bent ^eqen flammt! 
C^ib il)r ben @t!|muug, bie @tar!e, 
2)ie ®(ut, an ber mon mer!e, 
!S)ag fte bom ©eifie flammt! 

%n beiner @<)rat!)e rilge 
2)u ft!|arffr nic^W, benn i*uge, 
2)ie SKa^rlieit fei i^r C>ort ! 
SJerpflanj' auf beine 3ugeub 
2)ie beutfcfte 2^reu' imb Xiigenb 
Sn^Uid) mit beutfc^em Sort ! 

3u bu^terif(^em ©irren 
Jag bu i^n niemal« lirren, 
S)er ernflen @pra(j^e ^lang ! 
eie fei bir SBort ber !i;reue, 
@ei @timme jarter ©d^eue, 
@ei c(j^ter 9Winne @angl 

@ie biene nie am $ofe 
5«« ©auflerin, als 3ofe, 
2)a« 2ift)etn taugt i^r nic^t; 
@ic t5nc fiotg, fic iuei^c 
@id^ ba^in, n)o ber greie 
5ur $«ec^t, fflr grei^eit ||)rid^t! 
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28cnn fo bcr ^pxati^c SWe^rung, 
53evbefferung unb ^Itirung 
$ei bir t)on flatten geljt, 
@o tDirb man fagcn muffcn, 
2)a6, tt)o fid^ 2)cutfc^c griigcn, 
2)cr Item ®otte« tDc^t, 



aie itctie !9Rttfe. ft cvn I 

5»8 tti) mic^ be« 9led^t« b^ffliffen ' 
®egen meincfi ^crgcnS 2)rang 
Unb mt(^ ^alb nur toSgcriffcn 
S3on bcm locfenben ©efang: 
28o^( bem ®ottc mit ber «inbc 
SBorb nod^ mand^e« ?ieb gemei^t, 
^cine« jernal^ bir, o btinbe 
®ottin ber ©erec^tigleit ! 

Slnbre 3^^*^"/ owbrc 2Wufen;( ' 
Unb in biefer crnften ^dt 
©d^iittcrt nl(^t« mir fo ben 33ufen, 
Sedt mld^ fo gum ?leberflrcit, 
%\9 luenu bu mit ©d^tDert unb ^age, 
X^cmi«, t^ronft in bciner ^raft 
Unb bie SSolfer ruff! gur ^lage, 
^ontge gur 9^ed)enf(i)aft. 
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Patcrlan5ifcf?e (Bcbtdjtc^ 



S)ad alte gnte 9le<(t. 

So je bei altem gutem 3Bein 
!Der SBftrttcmberger jedjt, 
Ta fofl ber erfle Xrinffprud) fcin: 
%^% alU gute 9eed)t! 

^a9 9{e(^t, ba9 imfred garflen f^aud 
«I« ftarfer ^feilcr fia^t, 
Unb ba« im ?anbe ein unb au9 
2)cr «nnut ^fltten ft^a^t; 

Dad Stec^t, bad un« @efe^e gibt, 
%\t feine SBiflffir bridit, 
3)a« offenc ®frid)tc liebt 
Unb giiltig Urteil f^rid)t; 

!S)a« dtec^t, bad magig <SUuern fc^reibt 
Unb h)o^l gu red)nen n)fig, 
!S)ad an ber ^affe fi|^en bleibt 
Unb !argt mit unfrem @d|ttjci6; 

2)ad unfer ^eil'ged ^irc^engut 
^(d ©c^ut^patron beh)acf)t, 
!5)ad ©iffenfcf)aft unb @elpcdg(ut 
©etrcuUd^ nfi^rt nnb fat^t; 
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3)a« ^idjt, ba« jebcm frcicn Tlann 
2)ie SBaffcn gibt gur $anb, 
2)amit er flctg ttcrfed&tcn lann 
S)cn gurflcn unb *a8 Sanb; 

2)a« 9lcd?t, bag jcbcm offen lagt 
S)cn 3ug In aUe SScIt, 
2)a« un« attein burd^ Sicbe fefl 
^m SO^utterboben ^alt; 

2)a« 9lcd^t, bc« njo^bcrbicntcn 9lu^m 
Sci^r^unbertc bctva^rt, 
S)a« jcber iDic fcin Sftriftcntum 
SBon ^crjen licbt unb cl|rt; 

2)a« 9lcd^t, ba« elne fd^Ummc 3«it 
Sebcnbig un« bcgrub, 
2)a8 jetjt mit ncucr 9lcgfam!clt 
©id^ and bem ®vab erl^ubl 

3a, n)cnn aud^ n)ir toon Ijinncn fmb, 
S3eftcy e« fort unb fort 
Unb fci fur Mnb unb ^inbcSfinb 
2)c« jd^onpcn ©IttdfeS $ort! 

Unb n)o bei a(tem gutem Setn 
S)cr SBilrttcmbergcr ged^t, 
©ott ficts ber crftc Srinffprud^ fcin: 
!Da« altc gutc 9led^tl 
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SSiitttemketg. 

Sa« fann bit abcr fe^len, 
aWcin teurc« Satcrlanb? 
SD'^an ^5rt ia tDctt erja^len 
!6on beinem @egeiidflanb. 

aWan fagt, bu feijl cin ©artcn, 
S)u feifl ein ?arabic«; 
aBa« fannll bu mc^r cmartcn, 
SBenn man bic^ fcUg prie«? 

(gin ©ort, ba« p^J) »ercrbtc, 
@prat^ jener (Sftrenmann, 
SBcnn man hid} gern Derberbte, 
!2)ag man e« bo(^ nic^t fann. 

Unb ip bcnn nld^t crgoffen 
2)eitt grud|tfelb toit cin aWecr? 
«ommt nid^t bcr 2«o)l gefloffen 
gSon taufcnb ^iiQiln ^cr? 

Unb wlmmetn blr nic^t gift^e 
3n jcbem @trom unb Zeidi? 
3jl nid^t bcin SBalbgebufd^c 
3(n SBilb nur aUju reid^? 

Xxcibt nld)t bic SBolIcn^erbc 
3(uf bciner wcitcn 2«b, 
Unb na^rcft bu n{(!^t ^ferbc 
Unb 9ilnbcr attcnt^alb? 
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$ort man nid)t fcrnl^in prcifen 
S)e« ©c^marjnjalbg pmmig ^olg? 
^afl bu nid^t @alg unb (Sifen 
Unb fclbfl cln ^ornJcin @oIb«? 

Unb ftnb nic^t beinc grauen 
®o ]&au«Ud|, fromm unb trcu? 
grMii^t in bcinen @aucn 
5Ri(^t 5fi5cln«bcrg cn)ig ncu? 

Unb ftnb nid)t betne ST^anner 
2(rbcit[am, rcblid), fd)(it^t, 
S)er gricben«merfe tenner 
Unb tapfcr, h)enn man fid^t? 

2)u ?anb ht^ ^orn« unb 2Beine«, 
2)u fegcnreid^ ®efd^Ied)t; 
2Sog fel)U bir? M unb cinc«: 
2)a« altc gutc ^fled^t 



„Unb immer nur t)om alten SRed^t? 
SBie bu (o prdg bifl!" — 
„3d^ bin beg Sllten treucr tncd^t, 
2BciI c« cin ®utc« ift." 

„2)a« ©cff're, nld^t bag ®utc nur 
3u ragmen, fci blr ^1**1" — 
„3?om @utcn Ijab' Id^ firfi'rc @pur, 
3Som 33cff*rcn tcibcr nid^t" 
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„f&t\in i(^ bit's abet toetfen tann, 
@o merr unb trau' ouf mi^ !" — 
„S^ ft^tDdr" auf ttintn eingein Tlann, 
!Z)enn einer bin auc^ i(^/' 

„3P tt>ei|er 9tat bir tein ®ett>inn, 
2Bo iflnbell bu beln IHc^tV — 
^3(^ 4a(t' e« mit bent jdjUc^ten einn, 
2)er au« bem ^oiU fprit^t/ 

^3(4 fe^e, bag bu wenig tt>eigt 
$on ed)tt>ung nnb <^d)dpferfraft/' — 
,,3(4 lobe mir ben fiifleu @eifi, 
!S)er ma^lic^ n^irtt unb {c^afft/' 

,,!£)er td^tt ®eifl {d)n)ingt ftc^ empor 
Unb rafft btc 3cit fid^ nad^." — 
,,Sa« nlc^t Don innen feimt ^eroor, 
3il in ber SBurgel ft^wac^/' 

,,^u i|a{l ba9 @an)e nic^t erfagt, 
S)er aWenf^^it grogen ©c^merj." — 
„!S)u meinfi f9 loblid^, boc^ bu t)ajt 
gflr unlet Solf lein ^erg." 



9ltt btc Hlolfdticrttetet. 

©c^affet fort am guten Serfe 
mt «efonnen^eit unb ©tdrfe I 
?agt eud^ nid)t ba« 2ob betl)oren; 
8agt eu(^ nic^t ben !i;abel ftoreu! 
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Xabcin eud^ bie UbcrlDcifcn, 
2)ic urn eigne ©onnen frcifen: 
©altet fcfter nur am ©d^ten, 
Sllter^jrobtcn, elnfad^ 9?ec^tcnl 

$ol^nen eud^ bie ^erj(o« fallen, 
2)ic erglfl^'n fiir Sl^or^eit Ijalten: 
S3rennct l^ciger nur unb trcucr 
SSon bc« cblen (Sifcr« geucr ! 

^djxnafjn enc^ jcnc, bie gum Outen 
Jautcrn ^ntricb nie Dermutcn: 
3ei0t in bcfto fd)on'rer flarl^eit 
SReinen @inn fflr 9led|t unb 2Bal)rl|cit! 

2Ba8 il^r 2:reue« un« emiefen, 
@ei Don un« mit 2)anf 0e^)riefenl 
2Bag i^r ferncr iDcrbet bauen, 
@ei emartct mit SJcrtrauen! 



^m 18. Ofto^er 1816. 

SBenn Ijeut' ein ®eip l^ernicberfliege, 
3ugleid^ cin ©anger unb ein ^etb, 
@in fold^er, bcr im l^eirgcn ^riege 
©efatten auf bem @iege«fetb, 
2)er ffinge tt)ol)J auf beutjd^cr @rbe 
ein fci^arfc« ?ieb; h)ic @ci^n)ertc«jlrcid^, 
9Md^t fo, n)ie id^ e« fiinben tverbe, 
9'Jein, l^immelsfraftig, bonnergteid^: 
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„aRan [prat^ einmal oon gejlgelfiute, 
Ttan fpra^ Don einem ^eutvmttVf 
Xodi, it)a« ba« grofie gcjl bebeute, 
2Bei6 e« benn jeljt no(^ irgenb toer? 
ffio^I mflffen ©eijler iiicberflelgen, 
^onfitiVqtm (Sifer aufgerrgt, 
Unb i^re Snnbenmale geigen, 
2)a6 ll)r barcln blc ginger legt. 

„3^r Sflrllen, felb gucrjl befraget ! 
SBergagt i^r jenen Sag ber @d)(a(^t, 
Kn bcm Hr auf ben itniecn laget 
Unb t)nlbigtet ber i|5^em ^eac^t? 
S8enn cure ©t^mad^ btc SJolfer Ibflen, 
SBenn il)re Xreue fte erprobt, 
@o lfi'« an end), nic^t gu oertroflen, 
3u leiften ie^jt; n^ad i^r gelobt. 

„3^r hotter, bic i^r Diet gelitten, 
SSergagt and} il|r ben jc^h)aien Jag? 
2)a« ©errlit^fte, n)a« il|r crjlritten, 
2Bte fommt'«, bag e8 nic^t frontmen mag? 
3enna(mt l^abt il^r bie fremben ^orben, 
!S)o(^ tnnen ^at ftd^ nid^td gel)ellt, 
Unb greie feib iftr nic^t gettjorben, 
SBenn il)r ba« SRec^t nid^t feflgejlcUt. 

„3^r SBclfen, mug man eud| berid^ten, 
!5)ic i^r bod) allcS tt)lffcn tt)ottt, 
SBie bie (Siuffiltigen unb <gd&Ud^ten 
gur f(are« ^crf)t i^r SBlut gegoUt? 
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SWcint l^r, bag in ben l^cigcn ©tuten 
S)ic 3«it, cin ?^6nljr, fit^ erneut, 
9^ur urn bie (Sier audjubruten, 
S)lc i^r gcfd^oftig unterflreut? 

„3^r gurjlcnrat' unb ©ofmarfd^otte 
SWit triibcm @tern auf falter SBru)l, 
!S)te t^r Dom ^ampf urn ![!etp3tgd SBaUe 
SBo^t gar bU ^eute nid^td getDugt, 
S3crnfl)mt ! an bicjem l|cut'gen 2iagc 
^ielt ®ott bcr §err ein grog ©crld^t, 
S^x aber IjBrt nid^t, n)ag id^ fage, 
3^r glaubt an ©eipcrflimmcn nld^t. 

„^a^ ic^ gefottt, l^ab' id^ gefungen 
Unb ttjiebcr fct)tt)ing' id} mid^ em^)or; 
28ag ntclncm S3Iicf fid) aufgcbrungcn, 
SBerfilnb' id^ bort bcm fd'gen S^or: 
,9{id^t rii^men fann id^, ntd^t i^erbammen, 
UntroftUd) iff« nod^ atternjorts, 
!S)od^ fal) id) mand^eS ^uge flammen 
Unb iiop^tn l)brf id^ mand^cS ^crg.'" 



^ad $ers ftir ititfer Hlolf. 

to unfrcr SSater Sl^atcn 
SRit ^tebe fic^ erbaun, 
gortpflanjen il^rc @aa ten, 
S)em atten Orunb tocrtraun, 
3n folc^cm 5(ngebenfen 
S)e« !?anbe« §eil crncnn, 
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Urn unfre Bd^madi fic^ Ir&nten, 
<Si(^ unfrer (S^re freun, 
@ein cigne« 3c^ ttergcffen 
3n otter ?u|l unb @d|merj: 
!S)ad nennt man, n)o^(ermeffen, 
giir unfer $oIf eln ^er). 

Sad unfre Sdter fd)ufen, 
3frtrflmmcrn ol^ne 2fditvi, 
Um bann ^evDoqurufen 
!S>a9 eigne Suftgebdu, 
ga^od bie ^anmi \&\ttxn, 
!S)te mir und audgeiua^It, 
Sei( fte ben $(an ))on geflern 
3u ^iilbigcn t)erfel)(t, 
!S)ie alten 9{amen nennen 
9^id)t anberd, aid gum @(^erg: 
3)a« ^eigt, i(^ barf'« befennen, 
gur un(er S3oIf !ein ©erg. 

3et?t, ba \)on neuem ^ic^te 
S)ie §offnmig ficf) belebt 
Unb ba bie ^olfdgef^id^te 
2)cn ®riffe( Wartcnb l^ebt, 
O garf!, fur beffcn 5l^nen 
2)er Unfcrn SBruf! gepoc^t 
Unb untcr beffen ga^ncn 
S>ie 3ugcnb S^tu^m erfod^t, 
3e^t untoermittelt neige 
®u bid^ gu unfrem ©d^merg! 
3a, bu Dor alien geige 
gur unfer SSolI eln ^ex^l 
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Sen Sanbflaubett sum ^^tiftop^9taq 1817. 

Unb iDiebcr fd^lDanft bic crnfic SBagc, 
!5)er altc ^ampf bclcbt fid^ iicu; 
3efet fommen crjl bic rcd^tcn 2:agc, 
ai>o ^orn fid^ foubcni tt)irb toon @|)rcu, 
SBo man ben gdjd^cn toon bcm 2:rcucn' 
©cprifl untcrfd^ciben fann, 
3)en Unerfrf)i*o(f'nen toon bent @d)euen, 
Xen ^albcn toon bem gangcn 9)iann. 

2)en ttoirb man fiir erlaud)t erfennen, . 
!5)er toon bem 9ied^t edend^tet ift, 
3)en uiirb man einen Slitter nennen, 
2)er nte fein Siittemort toergigt, 
2)en ©eiftlid^en iuirb man toerel)ren, 
3n bem fi(^ regt ber freie @eijl, 
Der with al« SBiirger fid^ bemci^ren, 
2)er feine 33urg gu fd^irmen Itocigt. 

3e^t ttjaljret, SJicinner, cure SBiivbc! 
@tcl)t auf gu mcinnlidiem (Snttd^eib, 
2)amlt i!)r nid^t bem !?anb gur ^iirbc, 
2)em 2lnManb gum ©clcic^ter fetb! 
e« ijl fo toiel fd^on untcr^anbelt; 
e« iji gcfprod^en fort unb fort, 
©« ift gefd^riebcn unb gefanbelt: 
@o \pxed)t nun cuer (e^te« SBort ! 

Unb fann e8 nid^t fein 3^^^ erftrcben, 
@o tretet In ba« 3Solf gurildf! 
S>a6 i^r toom a^lcdite nid^t« toeigcben, 
@ei cud^ cin lol^ncnb ftoIge« ©liirf! 
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@rl^arret ru^ig unb bebenfet: 
2)er gwl^cit iWorgen flcigt l|crauf, 
Unb @ott ip% bcr blc ©onnc Unfct, 
Unb unauf^altfam Ijl i^r Sauf. 



@^elbet fined SBiirttemlbergetd. 

2)er bu oon bclnem cw'gen Zljxon 
!5)ic ^o(fcr l)iltc)l, grog' unb ttelne, 
®eh)ig, bu bticffl auc^ auf bad meine, 
S)u ficl)P ba« ?cibeu, jtel||l ben ^o^n. 

3u unfrcm ^6nig, beinem ^nct^t, 
^ann nid^t bed dotted @timme tommen, 
^citf er fie, toit ex toxU, oernommen, 
SBir iiatten langfl bad teure 'Sted^t. 

!J)oti^ bir Ifl offcn jegUd^ S^or, 
3)tr feiue ©d^etb'ttjanb Dorgcfd^oben, 
S)etn 5Bort ip 3)onncrf)at[ Don oben; 
©prid^ bu an unfred ^onigd D^r! 



SRo(^ ip fein gflrfl fo ^od^gefttrflet, 
@o audcrwai^It fein irb'fc^er 2Jiann, 
3)a6, wenn bie 28elt nat^ grei^eit bflrflet, 
©r fie mit greil^eit tranlen fann, 
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S)a6 cr aHein in feincn $anben 
S>en 9?cic^tum aUe9 9ied)te« f)att, 
Urn an bic ^'6\Ut aiiSijufpcnbcn, 
@o t)tel, fo h)enlg ll^m gefSUt. 

S)ic @nabc fiteget au« Dom 2:i)rone, 
2)a« 9lcc^t ip ein gcmelncS Out, 
(S§ Uegt In jebcm (Srbenfol^ne, 
@8 qulttt In un« tt)ic $crgcn«blut; 
Unb ttjcnn fid^ Scanner frci erljcben 
Unb treuUd^ fd^lagcn $anb In $anb, 
S>ann tritt bag inn'rc 9lcd^t in« gcben, 
Unb bcr SBertrag gibt i^m Seftanb. 

3Sertrag! c« ging and) l^icrjutanbe 
S5on i^m bcr Sled^tc ©a^ung au«, 
e« !nupfen fcinc ^eirgen S3anbe 
S)en SSoIf«ftamm' an ba« gurften^au«. 
Ob cincr im ^a\a\i geboren, 
3n gurpcnn)iege fei gctt)lcgt, 
2l(« ^crrfd^er h)irb i^m erft gcfd^moren, 
SBenn bev SScrtrag bcpcgclt Uegt. 

@otd^ teurc SBa^rljelt n)arb Derfod^ten, 
Unb ubemunbcn tft fie nic^t^ 
and), Mm\i\tv, ifl fcin ^trang gcflocf)ten; 
2Bie bcr bcgludtc @icg i^n fiid^t: 
9'ieln, tt)ic cin gal^nrid^, n)unb unb blutig, 
@cin SBanncr rcttct im ©cfcc^t, 
@o Midft il&r tlcf gcfrSnft, boci| mutig 
Unb fiolg auf ba« gcn)al)rtc 9?cd|t. 
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Sttin ^ro(b tt)irb'« ben ^dtfern fanben 
ilRlt $aulen« unb ^Irommetenfc^aS, 
Unb benno4 tolrb e« Burgel grflnben 
3n beutfc^en ®auen ilberan^ 
2)ag 3Bei«^eit ni^t ba9 9?e(^t begrabeu, 
9^o(^ SBo^tfa^rt e« crfetjen mag, 
!S)ag bei bent biebem ^otf in ^d^toaben 
!3)a« 9te(^t befle^t unb ber Sertrag. 



Vtolog sit bent Xvantvjpiel: „&vnft, ^eraog 
tiott ®cfitt»abett.'' 

(3ur (^eier ber tottritemberatf c^en Qerfaffunfl lourbe am 29. Ottobcr 1819 
auf bent ^ofs unb IRattonali^eater ju Stuttgart bad genannte 
3;rauerfpie[ bed SSerfafferd biefer ®ebt(!^te mit bem l^ier abge* 
brutften ^rol&g aufgeftt^rt.) 

(gtn ernjlcS <2pie( wirb end) oorilberge^n. 
3)er 55or^ang ^bt fid) ilber einer SBelt, 
2)ic lougft ^Inab ift in ber ^eiUn @trom, 
Unb ^dntpfe, (dngfl fd^on audgefdmpfte, n)erben 
SSor euem 3lugen jlilrmifd^ jtd^ crneun. 

3tt)een SRonner, ebet, bicber, fromm unb lil^n, 
3tt)een grcunbe, treu unb fefl bi« in bcn.!£ob, 
$rei«ttjerte 9'^amcn bcutfd^er ^elbcnjcit, 
3t)r werbet fel^n, to'xt fic gecic^tct irren 
Unb, in 35erstt)eiflung fed|tenb, unterge^n^ 

!5)a« tfl ber glud^ be« ungtildfergeu ?anbe«, 
.28o grei^eit unb @efe^ barnicberlicgt, 
2)a6 fi(^ bie ©ejlen unb bie ebelflen 
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35crgcl)ren milffcn in frud^tlofem ^atm, 
S)a6, bic fur« 35atcr(anb am retnflen glill^n, 
Ocbranbmarft iDcrben ats bc« 2anb« 35crrater 
Unb, bic noc^ iiinfljl bc« ?anbc« SRctter l^lcgcn, 
@ic flild^tcn milffcn an bc« grcmbcn $crb. 
Unb iDd^rcnb fo bic bcjlc ^raft Derbirbt, 
erbtil^en, iDud^cmb in bcr ^ollc ®cgcn, 
©clDaltt^at, ^od^mut, gcig^cit, ®d)crgcnbicnfl. 
9Bic anbcrg, iDcnn au8 j!urmbctt)cgtcr 3^it 
@efc^ unb Orbnung, f^rel^cit fid^ unb 9lcd^t 
em^orgerungcn unb fid) fcj!gc^flanjt I 
2)a brangen bic, fo grottcnb feme ^anbcn, 
@id^ fro^Ud) n)ieber in bcr burger 9^cl]^'n, 
2)a toixUt jcbcr @cifl unb jcbc ^anb 
33clcbcnb, forbernb filr be« ©angcn SBol^t, 
2)a glcinjt bcr Zfjton, ha tebt bie @tabt, ba grilnt 
!5)ag gclb, ba blicfen Scanner frci unb flolg; 
2)c« gilrften unb be« SBoIfc« SRed^tc fxnb 
5Scrtt)obcn, h)ic fid^ U(m* unb ^eV umfd^Iingen, 
Unb fiir be« §ci(igtum« SScrtcibigung 
@te^t jcbcr frcubig cin mit @ut unb SJut 
9J?an rcttet gem au« trflbcr ®egcntt)art 
@ic^ in \>a^ ^citcrc ®cbict bcr ^un)l, 
Unb fiir bic ^ranfungcn bcr 2Birnici|!cit 
@urf)t man jtd^ §cilung in bc8 3>id^tcr« Sraumcn. 
S)od) l^cutc, tt)cn toicttcid^t bcr S3il^nc @^)ict 
S3crmunbct, bcr gcbcnfc, fid^ gum Sroflc, 
SBctd^ gcfl tt)ir ma^r unb )mixt\id) f^tnV bcgc^nl 
3>a mag cr fcl^n, far n)a« bic ajjfinncr flcrbcn, 

S^lodi flcigcn ©otter auf bic @rbe niebcr, 
^0^ tretcn bic ©cbanfcn, bic bcr SWenft^ 
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!S)ie l^dc^flen ac^tet, in bad Men ein. 
3a, mitten in ber tt)iIb»ertt)orr'nen 3«it 
(Srfiel^t ein $$iirfl, Dom eignen @eifl bemegt, 
Unb reic^t l^o(^^ergig feinem $o(I bie $anb 
3um freien 93unb ber Orbnung unb bed Stec^td. 
3]^r 5abt*« gefe^en, 3««9«n f«Ji> t^»^ oHej 
3n i^re Xafcfn grab' e« bie ©eft^ic^te ! 
^il biefem ^bnig, biefem ^olfe ^eill 



Sinngcbid^tc^ C^^f^^fusu^; 



Die (5ottcr bcs 2lltcrtums. 

©tcrbUdftc ttjonbcttct i^r in 53(umcn, hotter toon $ctta8 ! 
Sld^, nun njurbct i^r jclbfl 53(umc^cn bc8 ncuen ®cbici^t«. 



Cells platte. 

$icr Ifl ba« gctfcnrlff, brauf XtU ou« bcr SBorfc gcfprungcn; 

@lc^! cln ett)ige« Tlai l^ebet bent ^uf|nen fid^ f|ter: 
^x^t bic A^apellc bort, tvo ftc jatjtUd^c SOf^effcn if|m fmgcn, 

yitin, bc8 2Kannc« ©cftalt; ftcfifl bu, h)ic f|crr(i(^ fic fte^t? 
@c^on mit bem cincn gugc betrot cr bic ^eitigc (5rbe, 

©togt mit bcm onbcrn l^inous ttjcit bo6 tocrgttjcifclnbc 
@d|iff, 
mdii au« @tcin ifl ba« «itb, nod^ Don (grg, nid^t Slrbeit 
bcr ^finbc, 

9hir bcm gciftigcn S3licf grcicr crfci^cinct c« f(ar; 
Unb jc ttJilbcr bcr @turm, jc ^o^cr braufct bic S3ranbung, 

Um fo mad^tigcr nur I)cbt ftd^ bic $clbcngcfta(t. 



Die Hutnen. 

SBanbrcr, c8 glcmct bir ttjol^t, in bcr Surg 9luincn gu 
fd^tummcrn; 
2:raumcnb bouft bu toicllcici^t l^crrUd) ftc ttJicbcr bir auf. 

7? 
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ITTutter nnb Ktnb. 
abutter. 

Slide gum ^imtnel, tnein ^inb I bort tDo^nt bit eiti feliger 
©ruber; 
Sett er mic^imtner betrfibt, ffi^rten bie (Sngel i^n ^in. 

^inb. 

!S)Qg fein @ngel tnic^ ie ))on ber Ue benben ©rufi bir entfil^re^ 
Gutter, fo fage bu mir, toit i^ betriiben bic^ lann! 



timers pfttl. 

^mor, betn tnfid^tiger $feil^ mid) ^at er toblic^ getroffen; 
@(^on im et^fifd^en ?anb ttjad^t' id), ein ©eliger, auf. 



Die Hofcn. 

Oft einjl ^atte fie mid^ mit buftigen 5Rofen befc^enfet; 
(Sine noc^ fprogte mir jilngp au8 ber ©eliebteflen ®rob. 



/. 



Sfttttoott. 

®Q9 9^od(^en, bad bu mir gef(^icft^ 
S5on beiner Uebcn §anb gepfliidt, 
68 tebte faum gum ?lbcnbrot, 
2)a« ©cimttjc^ gob i^m frii^cn 2:ob; 
S^hin fc^ttjebct gteid^ feiu @eift t)on f|ier 
f(l8 Keincg !i!ieb gurucf gu bir. 
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SBonn bcine SBimper ncibifd^ ffillt, 
®ann mug in beiner innern SSBelt 
(gin lid^tcr 2^roum bcginncn: 
S)ein 2(u0e flrol|lt nac^ inncn. (l lu '^"^^^^"^^^"^XaJ 



®tetfettliiotte. 

©agt nic^t me^r: „®uten SWorgcn! gutcn Sag I" 
@ogt immer: „®utcn 3lbenb! gutc iRod^tl 
2)enn Slbenb ijl c8 um midjf unb bie iRaci^t 
3jl nafjt mir; o ttjcirc fic \djon bo! 



^onim ^cr, mcin tinb, o bu ntein fiigeS ?cben! 
9^cin, fomni; ntein ^inb, o bu mcin fiiger 2:ob! 
S)enn alleS, tuaS mir bitter, ncnn' id) jebcn, 
Unb ttJoS mir filg ift, nenn id^ attc« 2:ob. 



3lttf bctt Sob cttted 8attbgeifrtl*eti. ^^^•'^tT^*^^,^ 

SBleibt abgcfci^icb'nen ®ciflcm blc ©ettjolt, U***^ 
3u fe^rcn nod^ bem irb'fd^en 5lufentf|olt, 
@o fc^rcjl bu nid)t in bcr ajionbennad^t, 
SBonn nur bic ©c^nfud^t unb bic ©d^ttjcrmut ttjod^t. 
Sf^ein, ttjann cin ©ommcrmorgcn nicberjlcigt, 
SBo fid^ Im ttjeiten S3(au fcin SgoIId)cn gcigt, 
9Bo ^od^ unb golben ftd^ bie (Srnte l^ebt, 
aWit roten, btauen ©lumen l^ett burd^ttjebt, 
3)ann ttjanbelfl bu, ttJic einfl, burt^ ba« ®efitb' 
Unb gvilgeft jeben ©d^nitter freunbUd^ milb. 



StnngeMdfte. 16 



1. ^^Ji^- 



!S)u, Ttntttx, falifl meln |[ugc trinlen 
!3>e9 irb'f(^en ^agee erfie« S^td^t; 
9luf betn erblaffenb Sngeflc^t 
@a^ td^ ben @tra^l bed $tmme(d {tnfeiu 

2. 

(Sin ®rab, o 9)^utter, tfl gegraben bit 
?(n einer jliKen, bir bcfannten ©tette; 
(Sin ^eimQtUd)er ©d^atten tve^et l^ier, 
9iu(^ fel^lcn iiBIumen nid^t an feiner ©d^tDeQe. 

-^^if-^^^it^ g)rinj ieflft bu, toit bu jlarbejl, unoerfe^rt, 

9J2it jiebem 3ii0 ^^^ ^^rtebend unb ber ©c^mergen, 

9ud^ aufjuleben ifi biv nid^t tyttwtljxt: 

S^ gvub bir biefed ®rab in meinem ^erjen. 

3. 

S3ertt)c^n, oer^aflen tiegen fie 
2)en frommcn ©robgefang; 
3n meiner ©ruft toerflummet nie 
IBon bir ein fanfter ^lang. 

4. 

!S)u n)arfl ntit (Srbe faum Bebectt, 
S)a lom ein greunb f|erou«, 
SD^it d^ofen ^at er audgefiedt 
^ein ftlQed @(^Iunimer^au9. 
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3u $aupt gttjci fonft crglil^enbc, 
3tDci bunflc nicberttJcirtS; 
Die toti^e, cttJig blli^enbc, 
S)le p\lanit' tx auf bein ^crj. 



3u melnen gilgcn fin^t eln 53tatt, 
2)cr @onnc ntub\ bc« 9?cgcn8 fott; 
118 bicfc« S3latt tJoax griin unb neu, 
^atf id^ nod^ @Item lieb unb treu, 

O tDte Dergdnglid^ ift etn ianh, 
2)c8 grfl^tingg ^inb, bc8 $crbftc8 9?aubl 
!Do(^ I)at bled 2cLuh, bad nieberbebt, 
aWir jo Did Sicbc« ilbcrlebt. 



\i 9Inf bett Xob cined ^ittbed. 

2)u fomp, bu gingP mit teijer @pur, 
ein pad^t'gcr ®oft im @rben(onb; 
9Bof|cr? ttjo^ln? tt)ir ttjiffcn nur: 
Slu« @ottc« $onb in ®ottc« $anb. 



3tt eitt ^iammhnd^. 

®ic 3eit in i^rem glugc ftrcift nici^t blog 
2)c« gflbc« S3lumcn unb beg SBotbeS ©tftmud, 
2)en ©lang ber 3ugenb unb bie frifdje ^raft; 
3^r |d)Iimm|ler dlanh trifft bie ©ebonfenujett 
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3Ba9 f(i^9n unb ebe(, reic^ unb gottlid^ mat 

Unb jebcr 3lrbeit, jeben Opfcr« totxt, 

^9 jeigt fte un9 fo farblod, I)ol^( unb fletn, 

@o nid^tig, bag iPir jclbfl ))emid^tet fmb. 

Unb bennod^ wo^I un9, wenn bie %\die treu 

^en gunfen l|egt, toenn bad getfiufc^te {^erg 

iRid^t miibe toirb, bon neuem }u ergltt^nt 

!S)a9 (Sd)te bo^ ifi eben biefe ®(ut; 

®a« $ilb ifl ^5l|er al« fein ^egen^anb, 

S)cr ©d^eln mel|r fflefen al8 bU SirfHdjMt. 

Set nur bie SBal)r^rit ftel^t, l^at au^gelebt; 

2)a« ?eben glcld^t ber ®u^ne: bort tt)ic fjier 

Tlvi% toann bie 2:aujd^ung weid^t, ber ^<or^ang faUen. 



9lnf aSUIietm |>attffd ftiilied ^infdjieibett. 

S)em iungen, frifd^en, farbenl^etten li!eben^ 
!5)em reid)en griiljUng, bent fein C^erbfi gegeben, 
3^m laffet un« gum 2:otenopfer gotten 
2)en obgefnicften S^^^Qi ^«n biatent)oHen ! 

^od) eben war toon bieff« gril^Ung« (gd^eine 
2)a« SJoterlanb beglSngt. 2luf fd)rofffm ©teine, 
2)em mon bie ©urg gebrod^en, l^ob jid^ neu 
(gin SBolfenfc^tog, ein gouberI)oft ©ebdu; 
^od^ in ber ^d^(e, n)o bie fiitte ^'raft 
2)e« (grbgeips rotfcl^afte gormen fc^offt, 
«m gadelUd^t ber ^^antafie entfaltct, 
@o^n ipir gu ^etbenbilbern fie geftoltet; 
Unb jeber ^att, in ©palt' unb tluft toerflerft, 
aSarb ^n befeeltem SWenfd^enttJort erwecft. 



78 <5ebxdfte. 

aWlt $e(b«nfa^rten unb tnlt gcjlcstanjcn, 
Tilt ©Qt^rtaroen unb mit ^(umenfrangen 
Umflcibctc ba« 3lUcrtum ben @arg, 
!Der l|eiter bie Derglil^te ^fd^e barg; 
@o ^at QU(i^ er, bem unfre ^S^rone taut, 
2(u« ?cben«bitbern ftd^ ben ©org crbaut. 

2)ie «frf|c ru^t, bcr ®cijl cntfleugt auf Sa^nen 
®ed ^ebend, beffen gilQe tDir nur a^nen, 
9Bo auc^ bie ^unft t^r t)tmmlif(i^ Biel erreid^t 
Unb t)or bem Urbtlb jebes S3i(b erbletd^t 



edj^icffaU 

3a, ©d^lrffol, td^ toerftc^e bid^ : 
3Wein @Wcf Ifl nid^t toon bicfer 28ett, 
(58 btfl^t im 2:roum ber 2)ld)tung nur. 
2)u fenbep mir ber ©djmcrgen Diet 
Unb gibfi far iebed Igeib ein $!ieb. 



Somtk. (Dhavm. (Bloffen^ 



Sie ©tcrbcnben gu Ttnt, ton mag e« fagen? 
2)0(3^ wunberbar crgriff ml(i^'« biefc IRad^t: 
S)te ©Ueber fc^tenen fd^on in £obee SJ^ac^t, 
3m ^crjen ffl^lt' id^ Ut^M geben fd^lagm; 

!3)en ®eifl beftel ein ungetDo^nted Bagen^ 
2)en ®elft, ber flct« fo fid^er ftti^ gcbati^r, 
(Srlofd^enb je^t, bann tDieber ang«fod^t, 
@tn matted glfimmd^en, bad bte $Btnbe jagen. 

SSle? l|leltcn ft^ipcrc 2:raumc mid) befongen? 
!S)te !Oerd)e ftngt; ber rote 9J2orgen glut)t, 
3nd rege ?eben treibt mid^ neu $erlangen. 

2Bie? ober ging t)orbet ber 2^obe6engel? 
!S)ic $Iumen, bie am ^benb frifd) geblii^t; 
@ie ^angen ^ingetDellet bort t)om (Stengel. 



^ct $B(umenfih;auft. 

SBenn ©trfiud^cn, 33(umcn mantle 2)eutung eigen, 
SBenn in ben Stofen Siebe ftd^ eutgUnbet, 
SSergigmetnniti^t Im Sf^amcn fc^on fid^ fflnbet, 
Jorbeerc 9Ju^m, (S^preffen Srauer geig^n; 
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SBcnn, tvo hit onbcrri 3^i^^w oHc fd^hjeigcn, 
iKan boci^ in garben gartcn ©inn crgrunbet, 
Senn ©tolg unb Sf^elb bent @clbcn fid^ tjcrbunbct, 
SBenn ^offnung ftattcrt in ben griinen S^^iO^"; 

@o braci^ id^ ttjo^t mit ®runb in nteincm ©orten 
3)ic 53htmcn aUcr garben, oUcr ^rten 
Unb bring' jtc bir, gu njitbcm ©traug gercil^ct; 

3)ir ifl \a ntcinc ?u|!, mcin §offcn, ?cibcn, 
SJ^cin ?icben, nicinc Xven% mcin 9^u^m, mcin 9?cibcn, 
2)ir ifl mcin Jcbcn, bir mcin Zoh gcnjci^ct. 



4 



!J)cm !J)ic]^tcr ifl bcr gcrncn S3i(b gcblicbcn, 
53ci bcm ex cinfam oftma(« 2:roft gcfunbcn, 
Unb t)alt bc8 l^cbcnS SBirrung it)n ummunbcn, 
@r fui)(t am 53ufcn bod) ba« S3ilb bcr $!icbcn. 

^udfi, tt)o« bcr 3)id)tcr fang, fc^nfuci^tgctricbcn, 
3)ic @d)onc lieft c« oft in Slbcnbflunbcn, 
Unb mand)c§ ftat fo innig fic cmpfunbcn, 
S)a6 i^r c^ ticf im §crjcn ftcl|t gefd^ricbcn. 

(Sin tcurcS S3ilb, rt)o^( mirft cS h)unbcr!raftig, 
SBo^I mand)cr Summer hjcici^t bc8 !?icbc« 2:oncn, 
2)oc^ cttJig btcibt bcr ^^rcnnung ©d^mcrg gcfdjciftig. 

O ©ci^icffat, toedjyu Uxdjt nur mit ben ?ofen: 
2^cn Xidjtn ful)rc h)icbcr gn ber@d)5ncn! 
S)ic !?icbcr mbgcn mit bcm 53ilbc fofcn. 



Sonette. (Dttavtn. <SIoffen. 81 

®ie aWufe, bic toon SReci^t unb grci^eit fin^tt,^^^^^^'^ 
@le wanbelt einfam, feme beu ^alfiflen; 
5Benn ^uflgefang unb SReigeu bort erflinget, 
@ie fjot nici^t ^Jlnteil an beg .N^ofeS gcflen: 
S)oci^ nun ber (aute <2d)merj bie glilgel fd^wlnget, 
*^a fonimt auci^ fte mit anbern Xrauergaflen^ 
Unb I)at fte nid)t bie ?ebenben er^oben, 
2)ie Xoten, bie nid^t I^Sren, barf fie loben. 

^ie @tabt erbrb^nt Dom ©d^all ber Xotengtocfen, 
^ie ^{enge brilflet ftd^ im fd^tDorjen jlleibe, 
^ein 3lntU6 tcic3^elt, unb fein ?lug' tfl troden, 
(gin SSettfampf ifl im ungenteff'nen ?eibe: 
!S)od) aU bied faun bie 3J^ufe nid^t t>tx\oden, 
!S)ag fte bad Satfdje nic^t Dom C^c^ten fd)eibe; 
2)ie ©locfe tonet, wcnn man fte gefd^mungen, 
Unb X^rdnen gibt ed, bie nic^t tief entfpmngen. 

S)er reid)e @arg, t)on ^iinfUerl^onb gejimmert, 
9Wit einer gurftin purpurnem (Semanbe, 
9)iit einer trone, bie toon ©teinen ftimmert, 
SBebeutet er nic^t grogcg SBe^ bem ?anbeV 
5)o(^, mie ber ^urpur, ttJie bie ^rone fd^immert, 
!Die 3Knfe l^ulbigt nimmermef|r bem Xanbe: 
2)cr irb'fd^e @lanj, fann er bie Slugen blenben, 
S)ie fi(^ jum 2xdjt ber ettj'gen ©terne ttjenbcn? 

@ie bUcft gum f)immet, bUcft gur @rbe mieber, 
@ie fd^aut in afle 3«i^«» ^^^ ©efd^ic^te; 
2)a fieigen ^oniginnen auf unb nieber, 
Unb toiele fdjminben ^in niie !£raumgeft(^te 



(5cbt(^te. 

Unb ftnb »)erf(^oflcn In bent 9Wunb bcr ?icber 
Unb finb erlofd^cn in be8 9?u^mc« Jid^te, 
3nbe« in frifd^em, unt)crbia^tcm ?cbcn 
2)ic iRamen eblcr 53flrgcrlnnen frfjiDeben. 

S)rum barf bie 2J?ufc tt)o% bic emjlc, frog en: 
„$at bicfcr golbne ©d^mucf eln $aupt umfangen, 
2)o8 ttJilrblg nnb erleud^tct lf|n gctragcn? 
^at untcr biefcS ^urpurmantelg ^rangcn 
@in ^ol^ed, fonigtid^ed $erg gejd|(agen, 
@in $erg, erfiittt toon I|eiUgem S^erlangcn, 
S5on regcr ^raft, In ttjcltcflen ©cgirfcn 
©etebcnb, l^utfrcid^, menfc^Ud^ grog gu wirfen?" 

@o fragt ble 9Wufe, bod^ Im tnncm ©cifle 
SSarb i^r »orou8 ber rcc^ten ^ntwort ^unbe; 
2)a fpric^t fic mand^cg @rf|mergUd^e, ba8 meiftc 
^erfdjliegt ftc bitter in be8 S3ufen8 ©runbe 
Unb, bag aud^ fic t^r Sotenopfcr Icijle, 
3f|r B^i^^n jliftc blefcr Xrauerflunbc, 
!?cgt jte gur ^rone ^in, ber golbesfd^ttjcren, 
Sebeutfam einen tooQen ^rang t)on S^ren: 

„9?imm ^in, SBcrflfirte, bic bu frfi^ entfdjttjunbcn I 
iRit^t ®otb nod^ ^teinob ijl bagu toermenbet, 
^nd) nid)t au8 ©lumen ijl ber ^rang gebunben, 
3n router 3fit ^Qfi ^w ^i^ ^a\)n tjottenbet: 
2lu« gelbeSfrilc^ten f|ab' Id^ i^n gewunben, 
SBie bu in ^ungertagen fte gef|)enbet; 
3a, gleid^ ber (£ere« ^ange fIorf|t ic^ blefem 
S5oW«mutter, iRa^rerin, fei ntlr gepriejeni" 
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@ie fprid^t'S, unb auftofivtd beutet fte, ba toei^en 
2)€r ^alle 8ogen, bie ©etoSIfe fUc^n: 
(Sin 8Ucf ifi offen nac^ bfd'$immc(« Steic^en, 
Unb broben fte^t man j^atl^arinen tnieen; 
@ie trfigt nlci^t me^r ber ivb'fd^cn ^arbe Beid^en, 
@le llcg b«r ffi«It, tt)Q« i^r ble SBclt gelie^en, 
^o(i^ auf bte ©tinte ffittt^ bte reiite, I^Ut, 
(Sin ?i(^tpvQ6( aud be9 ^id^ted ^dd)Pem Oucae. 



Dramattfdje Dtdjtungem 



£icb ber jroct IDanberer. 
3)cr erflc. 

£) Xannenbaum, bu ebled 9teid, 
©ip ©omrner unb SBinter grfln: 
@o ift avi^ mtxnt 2itht, 
2)ic grfinet immer^in. 

O liannenbaum, boci^ fannfi bu nte 
3n f^arben freubig blfi^n: 
@o tfl and^ meine 2ithe, 
%6i, etoig bunfelgriin. 

®cr attjeltc. 

O ©irfe, blc fo ^elter 

|[u9 bunfein Xanncn glan^t 

Unb ft(i^ ))or anbrem $o(ge 

SD^tt garten iOlfittem Irfingt, 



84 <5ebid?te. 

O S3irfc, 0lei(i)t c« bir? 
®u grttnfl Jo fril^, fo l^eEc 
Unb neigfl boc^ beine ^'uv. 



Das £tcb uom lUSgblein unb com Htng. 

SBol^t fifet am aJiccrcSflronbe 
©in garte« 3nngfraulcin, 
@le angcU mand)c @tunbc, 
^cin gifci^Ietn beigt il)r cln. 

@ic ^at 'ncn ^fJing om ginger 
ajiit totem (Sbetftcin, 
S)en binb't fie an bie Slnget, 
Sirft i^n inS 9J?eer ^inein: 

2)a l^eBt fid^ au« bcr 2:iefe 
*ne ^onb wie ©Ifenbcin, 
2)ie Ifigt am ginger blinfen 
3)a8 gotbne S^Jingetein; 

2)a t|ebt ftd^ an6 bem ©runbe 
(Sin ^Ritter jung unb fein ; 
(Sr prangt In gotbnen @ci^up|)en 
Unb fpielt im ©onnenjd^ein. 

2)a6 SD^agbtein fpric^t erfd^rorfen : 
^Sf^ein, ebler ^fJitter, nein. 
?ag bu mein 3lingtein golbenl 
@ar nid^t bege^rt' ic^ bein." 

„SWan angett nid^t narfj gifrf)en 
ma @otb unb ebetflein ; 
S)a6 3lingtein lag' i^ nimmer: 
SKein eigen mngt bu jein." ^ 



-nnotj^ •M e,mxHMSjOn^ awi,jMJi. 



etttfagttttd. CI-oaam^a^-^ 

ffier entioanbelt bur(3^ ben Garten 
53ci ber @ternc blcldiem ©d^cin? 
$at er ©flgeS gu eriwartcn? 
SBirb bic 5«a(i^t l^m fcllfl fein? 
?ld), ber ©arfner ifl'8; er ftnft 
Weber an be« 2^urme8 J^iige, 
So eg fpfit ^erunterbtintt, 
Unb beginnt gum @aitengruge: 

„2a\x\^t, Sungfrau, avi9 ber ©o^e 
(Sinem ?iebe, bir gemei^t, 
2)o6 ein 2^raum bidft Unb umnje^e 
««« ber ^Inb^ieit 9?ofengeit ! 
ma ber abenbgtode ^(ang 
^am i(i^, nitQ ))or !£age gc^en 
Unb ha^ ®(!tj\o% bent id) entfprang^ 
^Rid^t im ©onnenpro^te fe^en. 

„5Son bem ferjen^eHen @aole, 
2So bu t^rontefl, blieb i(i^ fern, 
SSo urn bid^ beim reid^en 2J?o^Ie 
greubig fa gen eble $errn; 



86 (Sebt^te. 

Ttit bcr grcubc nur tocrtraut, 
pttcn gropes itc Bcgc^ret, 
iRici^t bcr Sicbe ^tagelout, 
mii)t bcr ^inb^clt aicd^t gccl^rct. 

,,33angc S)ammcrung, cntiDcid^c, 
2)ttfl'rc 8fiumc, gtcingct ncu, 
2)a6 ici^ in bcm 3aubcrrcl(^c 
SWcincr ^inbl)cit fcUg \ti I 
@infcn ttJitt id) in ben ^(cc, 
S3i8 bo« tinb mit leid^tcm @rf|rittc 
Sonblc ^er, bic (c^one gee, 
Unb mit S3tumcn mid^ bctdjiltte. 

,,3o/ bic 3cit ijl ^ingcftogcn, 
2)ic (grinn'rung wci^ct nic; 
3l(« cin Udjtcr 9lcgenbogcn 
©tcl^t auf trubcn SSolfcn fie. 
@d)auen flie^t mcin fiigcr @rf|nter,5, 
3)a6 nit^t bic grinn'rung fd)h)inbc. 
@ogc bo8 nur, ob bcln $crj, 
gf^od) bcr ^inb^cit 2i\^ cnH)finbe!" 

Unb c8 ft^ttjleg bcr @of|n bcr ?iebcr, 
S)cr am gng be8 2:urmc8 fag; 
Unb toom gcnftcr Hang e8 nieber, 
Unb e8 gtangt' im bunfein @ra8: 
3imm ben 9ling unb bcnfc mcin, ^ ,^ 

2)enr an unfrcr ^inb^cit ©dionc ! iiju ^wu-tllM-K 
gjimm i^n Ijin! (gin (gbclflein 
©lanjt baranf unb cine Xl^ranc." 
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aiu/tA«£W -CAAfc^ (gint bleit^e Sungftau glng, 



m. GhuiHauvei-. < ^^ 3Ronb befc^ien fte trftbf, 
S(n i^rer SSimper ^ing 
3)ie Sriirane garter Slebe. 



,,0 wo^I mir, ba^ gejiorben 
S>er treue 33uf|Ie meini 
3c^ borf il|n toleber lieben 
(gr wirb eln (gngel fein, 
Unb (Sngel barf ic^ ileben 



11 



@ie trat mit jagem @(^rittc 
S3oI)( gum SRarlabilb; 
(S9 panb in li^tem @(^etne, 
e« foil fo muttermitb 
^erimter auf bie ?Reiiie. 

€ie fan! ju feinen giigen, 
@al| auf mit $immel«ruy, 
«i« il)rc Slugenliber 
3m Sobe fieten ju; 
3^r ec^Ieier tvaUte nieber. 5 iu«A« w4r u^f^^ 4iItifC,»n^> 



Set fttatt}. 

a« ^fJildttc ©Iflmlein mannigfalt 
(gin aRagblein auf ber Uri^ten 2lu; 
2)a fam too^I au« bem granen SBalb 
eine ttjunberf(^5ne grau. 



(5ebtc^te. 

@ie trat gum 9J2dgb(ein freunbUd^ ^in, 
@ic fcf)Iang cin ^ranjlein il^m inS ^oor: 
,,92o(^ blit^t ed ni(i)t, bod^ tDtrb e6 bliil^n; 
O trag' eg immcrbar!" 

Unb al« ba« 5U?agblcin grogcr warb 
Unb fid) crging im 9Jionbengtang 
Unb 2;^rancn ttjcinte, fiig unb gart, 
2)a fnofpetc bcr ^rang. 

Unb at« i^r ^olber ©rautigam 
@ie innig In bic 3lrmc fc^log. 
2)a tt»anben ©liimlcin tuonnefam 
<Sid) aug ben ^nofpen tod. 

@ie njiegte balb cin (iiged ^inb 
5luf i^rem ©dioge miitterlid); 
!l)a geigten an bent lifaubgetvinb 
SBiel goH)ne griirfite fid^. 

Unb al« t^r !?ieb gefunfen njar, 
2l(i), in be« ®rabe8 ^adjt unb ©taub, 
2)a toelfV um i^r gerftreuteS $aar 
ein fierbfttic^ falbeS Saub. 

©alb lag aud) fte erbleid)et ba, 
2)oc^ trug pc i^ten toerten ^rang: 
S)a n)ar'« ein SSunber, benn man \a^ 
@o grudit al« ©liltenglang. 
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Set Sc^Sfet. 



S)er fd^Sne @t^fifer gog fo na^' 
^^oriiber an bent tbnigdfc^Iog; 
®ie 3un0frau t)on ber S^nnt \alj, 
7>a n)ar i^r ©e^nen grog. 






>l^tiri^ tM4U 






@le rief l^m gu ein fflge* SBort: 
„0 bflrft' it^ ge^n ^inab gu bir! 
Ste glangen roeig bie Bmmer bort, 
2Bi€ rot bie ©lamlein ^ier!" 

^er 3ilngttng i^r entgegenbot: 
„0 fomefl bu t|erab gu mir! 
SBie glcingen fo bie Sdnglein rot, 
me weig bie 5lrme bir I" 

Unb aid er nun mit flillem Se( 
3n jcber grflj' uorilbertrieb, -^^Vj ••*«^**^^ 

jDa fa^ er ^in, bi« in bcr ^o^ 
(Srfd)ien fein l|o(be9 ?ieb. 

2)ann rief er frcunblit^ il|r ^inauf: 
^SSiatommen, «onig8tod)ter(ein !" 
3l)r fttge« SBort ertonte brauf: 
„5JieI 2)an!, bu ©chafer meinl" 

!2)er SBinter fto^, ber ?cnj erfc^ien, 
3)ie ©tiimtein btiil^ten reid) umljer; 
3)er @rf|afer t^fit gum @d)Ioffe giel^n, 
S)o(4 fte erf(i)ien nid)t me^r. 



90 (Sebtd^ie. 

6r rief l^inauf (o ftagctjoll: 
SBiafommen, tonigStbc^tcrleinl" 
(Sin ©elflcrlaut ^crunterf(^ott : 
„%ht, bu ©deafer meinl" 



Sie $BStetgtttft. 

(5« ging tDof|I fiber ble ^eibc 
3ur altcn ^aptU* cmpor 
ein ®rei«, im SBaffengcft^mcibe 
Unb trat in ben bunfein (S^or. 

2>ic @arge fcincr ?(l|nen 
©tanbcn bie §att' enttang, 
^u@ ber !2:iefe t^at i()n mal^nen 
ein njunbcrbarcr ©cfang. 

„2Bol|t l^ab' id) eucr ^rfigcn^ 
3l|r ^clbengcipcr, gc^brt: 
(Sure 9{eil|e foil id) fc^Uegen; 
5)eil mirl id| bin e« tDcrt" 

(58 flanb an fuMer @tatte 
@in @arg nod) ungcfflttt, 
3)en na^m er gum 9Ju^cbette, 
3um $ffit|lc na^m er ben @d)ilb. 

®lc ^Snbe t^Qt er fatten 
Slufg @d)n)ert unb (t^Iummert* eim 
S)ic ©elfiertaute uer^aUten — 
S)a mot^f ed gar ftille fein. 
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Sie fletbettbett 4>elbem 

S>er 2)finen ©t^werter brfingcn ©(^rtebens ©eer 

3uin mitbcn aWeer, 
2)ie SBagen fllmn fern, e8 bUnIt ber @ta^l 

3m 9)2onbenflra^(; 
!£)a liegen fierbenb auf bent S^eid^enfelb 
2)er fc^onc @t)en unb Ulf, ber jjraue ^Ib. 

@uen. 
O Sater, bag mtc^ in ber 3ugenb ^raft 

2)ie iRorne rafft! 
^^un fd)Iid)tet nimmer meine TtntUt mir 

2)er ?o(fen 3ier; 
SergebUt^ fpa^et meine ©angerin 
$om l^o^en ^urm in alle gerne ^in. 

Ulf. 
@le werben jammern, in ber iRac^te ®rau'n 

3m ^raum und fc^aun. 
2)0(^ fel getroft! 33alb bric^t ber bitt're ©t^rnerg 

3l|r treueS ^erg; 
3>ann reic^t bie «u^le bir bel OblnS aRaf|I, 
!£)ie goIbgelodPte, Iad)elnb ben $ofaU 

@t)en. 
Segonnen l^ai)* id^ einen geflgefang 

3um @altenftang, 
$on ^bntgen unb ^elben grauer 3<i^ 

3n Sieb' unb @treit; 
$er(affen ^fingt bie $arfe nun, unb bang' 
(Srmecft ber SBinbe SSe^en i^ren ^lang. 
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@d glanget ^od^ unb l^et)r im (^onnenf^ra^I 

3lUt)ater8 @aal, 
!2)ie @terne tvanbeln unter t^m, eS giel^n 

S)le ©tilrmc l^in; 
2)ort tafcfn mit ben 93atcni tulr in SfJu^, 

@rl)cbe bann bcin ?leb unb enb' c« bul 

@t)cn. 
O SSater, bag mid) in ber 3ugcnb ^raft 

jDic Sf^ornc rafft! 
9^0(3^ leuditct teincr ^o^cn X^atcn ©itb 

3luf mcincm ®cf)itb; 
3tt)blf SRtd)ter t^roncn, l)o6) unb fd)aucrUci^, 
3)ic tocrtcn nidftt bcS ^ctbenmal)Ie« mid). 

Ulf. 
2Bol)t tt»icgct cine 8 toiefc 2;i)atcn ouf 

(^ic ad^ten brauf): 
S)a« ift urn beineS SSatedanbeS 9^ot 

S)er ©elbentob, 
@iel^ l)inl 2)ie geinbc flic^en. SBIirf' ^inan! 
2)er §immc( glfinjt, baljin ifl unfrc S3a^n. 



®et Wiitbe »ditlg. l^tb^J^HiMAi^'l^. 



2Ba« flel^t ber norb'fd)en J^eri^ter ©d^ar 
^od) auf be« aD^eereg SBorb? 
2Ba8 tt»iU in feinem grauen §aar 
S)er blinbc ^onig bort? 
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(gr ruft, in bitt'rem ^arme 
9[uf feinen (Stab gelel^nt, 
2)a6 ilberm SWeere«arme 
2)a9 @tlanb tvibertont: 



,,@ib, 9{auber, au9 bem geldDerUeS 
2)le %o6)itv mir jurudf! 
3^r ^arfenfpiel, i^r Jicb fo fug, 
2Bar mclne« 2lUer« ©filrf. . 
33om %ax[i auf grflnem ©tranbe 
$afl bu fte n^eggeraubt, 
3)ir ifl c« ett)ig @c^anbe, 
aWir bcugt'8 ba« graue ^oupt." 

2)a tritt ou« felncr ^tuft ^ert)or 
SDer SRauber, grog unb njltb, 
©r fc^mingt fcin ©iincnfd^tDert cmpor 
Unb fcl)lagt an feinen <Sd^iIb: 
.,,3)u Ijaft \a tJiete SSac^ter, 
SSarum benn Iitten'« bic? 
2)ir blent fo mandier gcc^ter, 
Unb feiner fampft urn fic?" 

^o&j f^el^n bie ged^ter aUc f^umm, 
Srltt feiner au« ben SReilj'n, 
3)er bltnbc t5nig fe^rt firf| urn: 
„53in tc^ benn gang attein?" 
3)a fagt be« 93ater« 9ie(i)te 
@ein junger @o^n fo njarm: 
,,5Sergonn' mir'^i, bag ic^ fc(3^tel 
SBo^l futir id) ^iraft im 2(rm." 
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„0 @o^n, bcr gcinb ip riefenflarf, 
3^m ^leU nod^ feiner flanb; 
Unb bod^, in bir Ift cb(c« SWarf, 
^6) ful)r« am S)ru(! ber §anb. 
S^iimm ^icr bic dtc ^lingel 
@ic ifl ber ©falbcn ^rci«. 
Unb faUfl bu, fo tJcrfd^Ungc 
SDle glut mid) armen ©rcis!" 

Unb ^ord)! e8 fdjaumct unb e8 raufd^t 
2)cr Sf^ad^cn ubcrS SWcer, 
3)er btinbc ^bnig flc^t unb laufd^t, 
Unb ailed fd^tveigt uml^er, 
^\& bruben fic^ er^obcn 
3)er ©d^itb' unb @d)h)crtcr ©djall 
Unb ^ampfgefd)rci unb 2;oben 
Unb bumpfcr Siberian. 

Ta ruft bcr ®rcis fo freubig bang': 
„@agt an, iraS i^r crfrf|autl 
SWcin @d^h)crt (Id^ !cnn'« am gutcn ^(ang), 
e« gab fo fd)arfcn !i!aut." — 
;,3)cr Glauber ift gefallcn, 
dx \)at ben blut'gen ?o^n. 
§eil bir, bu ^etb Dor alien, 
S)u flarfcr ^onig«fo^n!" 

Unb iDieber h)irb c8 ftiH um^er, 
2)er ^ontg fte^t unb Iaufd)t: 
;,2Ba« ^or' id) tommen iihex^ iWeer? 
68 rubert unb e8 raufd^t." — 
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„@ie {ommen angefa^ren, 

2)ein @o^n mit B&jtoext unb @(^ilb, 

3n fonnen^etten ^aaren 

2)ein 2;d(^terlein ©unilb.'' 

^^SBlttfommen!" ruft oom ^o^«n ©teln 
S)<r blinbe ©reis ^inab, 
„9iun tt)lrb tnein %lttx wonnlg feln 
Unb e^rent>ott mein @rab. 
3)ii legfl mlr, @o^n, gur €eite 
2)ad ®d)tDtxt t>on gutem ^lang, 
©unilbe, bu Sefreite, 
@ingfl mir ben ©rabgefang." 



SBa« fott boc^ ble« Strommeten (ein? 
SBa« beutet blc« ®efcf)rei? 
©in trctcn on bo« genpcrlein, 
Sci^ al^ne, was e« fei. 

!S)a fe^rt er ja, ba le^rt er f^on 
SSom fcftUd^cn Xurnel, 
3)er rlttertid^c ^onlgefo^n, 
SRein ^u^Ie ivunbertreu. 

me fieigt bad 9{og unb \dj'mtht bal)er! 
SS^te trutjUt^ ft^t ber 3»ann! 
gflrma^r, 'man bfidftt' e« nimmerme^r, 
2Bie tanft er fpielen lann. 
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3Bie fd^lmmcrt fo ber ^clm toon ®oIb, 
2)c« 9littcrfptclc« 2)anfl 
Hd), brunter gtii^n toor aUem ^o(b 
S)ie ^ugen, Mau unb hiant 



SBol^l flarrt urn i^n bes gangers (grg, 
%)tx ^liittcrmantcl raufd^t, 
2)od^ brunter fcf|Iagt ein mitbcS ^crg, 
S)a8 2W urn 2itht taujd^t. 

®ic 9ffcd^tc tagt ben ©rug crgcl^n, 
@cin §clmgefiebcr tt»anft; 
2)a neigen fic^ bic 2)amcn fdfton, 
2)c« S3oIfe8 3ubcl banft 

Sa« iubcit i^r unb ncigt eud^ fo? 
3)er fcf|bnc ©rug Ift ntcin. 
SSlel 2)anf, mcin ![!lcb, id^ bin fo fro^, 
(3mi% lrf| bring' bir'8 cin. 

iJiun gic^t er in be« SBatcrS ©d^Iog 
Unb tniect t)or il^m ^in 
Unb fd^nallt ben golbnen $elm fi&j (od 
Unb reidit bent ^onig i^n. 

2)ann abcnb« eift gu ?iebd^en« S^^iir 



S)ann abcnb« eilt gu Siebdoen« 2:9ur ^ j(^ 

, i-u-. @cin l^fer, lojer @d)ritt; |iiA^^«4*^X^ ' 

'• 3)a bringt er frifd^e ^uffc mir o/»»^^**^ 



Unb neue ?iebe mit. 
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Sad Sc^loft am Wletxt. 

„^a\t bii bad @4log gefe^en, 
2)a« ^o^e ©t^log am 2Weer? 
®o1ben unb roftg toe^en 
S)ie SBolten briiber ^cr. 

,,@9 mdc^te ft(^ nieberneigen 
3n bic fpiegelflarc glut, 
@d moc^te ftreben unb fteigen 
3u bcr abenbtootfen ©tut" — 

„2Bo]^I fiah* Id^ e« gefe^en, 
3)a« Ijo^e @ci^Io6 am aO^ccr 
Unb ben iD?onb bariiber pe^en 
Unb Sflehel toelt um^er." — 

„3)er SSinb unb bc« SWeereS SSaUen, 
®aben fic frifc^en ^lang? 
33crno^mft bu ou« ^ol)en fallen 
©aitcn unb geftgefang?" — 

„2)ic SBinbe, ble SBogen aHe 
!?ogen in tlefer ^nV; 
(Sinem ^(agelteb aud ber $alle 
$brt' l(^ mit S^rancn gu." — 

„@a^efl bu oben gel^cn 
3)en ^onig unb fein ®ema1j| l. ^/^"•A-^ 
S)er roten SD^ontel 5Be^en. 
2)cr gotbncu kronen @tra^(? 
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,,gii^rten fte nidji ntit SBonne 
@ine fci[)one 3ungfrau bar, 
$crrU(^ ttJic cine @onne, 
©tral^tcnb Im golbncn $aar?" — 

,,SBo^I )a^ idf bte (SUern Beibe, 
O^nc bcr kronen ?id)t, 
3m fc^worjen Xrauerflelbc — 
2)ic Swngfrau fal^ i(^ nirf|t." 



$Botit ttettett' S&ait^et. 

3)cr treue SBalt^cr ritt tJorBci 
«n unfrer grau ^apcHc; 
©a fnictc gar in tiefer 9lcu' 
@in ajiogblein an bcr @d^h)cUc: 
„$att' an, ^a(t' an, mcin SBaU^cr trauti 
^cnnfl bu nid)t mc^r ber @timmc ?aut, 
2)ie bu fo gerne ^orteft?" — 

„Scnfey id^ ^ier? 2)ic falfdjc 2Kalb, 
^d^, iveilanb, ad^, bte S72eine. 
SSo Uegefl bu bein feiben ^(eib, 
Bo @otb unb (jbetfteine ?" — 
„0 ba6 ic^ t)on bcr 2;reue lieg! 
S^erloren ifl mein ?arabie«, 
«ei blr nur finb' id)'^ njiebcr." 

@r ^ub 3U 9{og bad fd)one BeiB, 
@r trug ein fanft (Srbarmcn; 
@ie fd^tang fid) fefl um feinen SeiB 
Tlit meigen, meic^en llrmen: 
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^?lc^, fBaI%r, traut, mein liebenb ^er3» 
es jd^lfigt an falte«, parre (grj, 
@9 Ko^ft nic^t an bent betnen.'' 

@le rltten <ln In 2BaIt^er« ©d^Iog, 
2)a9 St^Iog toax W unb fliQe. 
@ie bonb ben $etm bent 9Jitter lo«; 
^in h)ar ber ec^bn^eit gitUe: 
„7>U aBangen bleid), bie «uflen trilb', 
@ie ftnb bein ©d^ntudP, bu treued ^leb! 
S)u njarjl mtr nie fo UebU(^." 

®ie Sfflflnng I5p bie fromme 3Roib 
!Dem ©errn, ben pe betrflbet: 
Ma9 W i* ? '^^, «in Wn)arge« illeib I 
SBer flarb; ben bu geliebet?" — 
„'5)le Slcbfie meln bctrour' Id^ fe^r, 
!S)ie id^ auf (Srben nintmerme^r, 
^od^ ubemt ®rabe finbe." 

@le finlt gu felnen gfl6«n W 
Tlit anSgeflrerften Slrntcn: 
„'5)a lieg' it^ arme 53u6erin, 
3)ic^ fieV i^ urn (Srbarmen. 
(Srl^ebe mi(^ ^ neuer !?ufi! 
So6 mi&j on beiner treucn 53rufl 
S5on attem !?eib genefen !" — 

„@teV ciuf, jle^' auf, bu armeS ^Inbl 
3ci) lann bit^ nid^t er^eben; 
S)le 3(rme mir Derfd^loffen ftnb, 
3)lc ©ruft Ift o^nc ?eben. 
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@cl traurig pct«, tuic Of c« bin! 
2)ic Sieb' ift l)in, bic gicb' ift l^in 
Unb ferret nlcmals toieber." 



Set Vilgct. 

@8 toaUt ein ^ilger ^o^en 3)ran0c5, 
er toaUt giir fcrgen @otte«ftabt, 
3ur @tabt be« l^immlifc^cn ©cfangcS, 
S)ie l^m bcr @cifi tjcrficigen ^at: 

,;^u !(arer @trom, in bcincm ^pxtQti 
SBlrft bu bie b^tl'gc bafb iimfabn; 
3^r fonn^bcflen gclfcnl)iiget, 
3^r fcftaut fic fc^on bon toeitcm an. 

„2Bic feme ©locfen l^or' id^'« !(lngen; 
2)08 3(benbrot burdiblu^t ben ^ain. 
O l)att' i6) glugel, mld^ ju j^/.uiitgen 
SSeit ilbcr 2:^al unb gelfenreil/n I" 

@r ip t)on ]^of|cr SBonne trunfcn, 
dt ip tjon fufien @rf|merjcn matt, 
Unb; in bic SBIumen ^ingefunfen, 
®eben!t er feincr @otte«fiabt: 

,,@ic ftnb gu grog nod^, biefc S^fiume, 
gilr meiner @c^nfu(3^t gtammenqual; 
empfa^et i^r mlc^, milbe Xraume, 
Unb geigt mir ba« erje^ntc %))a\ 1" 



^^*t¥ 
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2)a ip ber 5)iinme( aufgfft^Iagen, 
@etn \id)Ux (gngel ft^ut ^crab: 
„mt font' It^ bir blc ^raft toerfagen, 
!Dem Id^ ba« ^ot|e @c^nen gab ? 

„2)ic ©el^nfuc^t unb ber Xrfiume SBebfn, 
<Sie fmb ber Welt^en @eele fug, 
2)o(^ ebler ifl ein flor!e« ©treben 
Unb mac^t ben fc^Snen Xraum getoig." 

JU r-^j-A f-er fc^tolnbet in bie aRorgenbilfte. 
Xtv ^ilger fprlngt gcflfirft empor, 
(St flrebet fiber ©erg' unb ^Iflfte, 
(gr fleliet fd^on am golbnen St^or. 

Unb fiefi ! gtett^ 3Kutterarmcn fd^Iieget 
2)te etabt ber ^forte gtflgel auf, 
3^r ^Immlifrfier ©efang begrflget 
2)en @o^n nacft tapf'rem ^Itgerlauf. 



28a« flinget unb finget ble @tra6' f)erauf? 
3l|r 3ungfern, mat^et bie genper auf ! 

@ie geben l^m ba« ©elelte. ' 

SBoljI jaut^gen bie anbem unb fd^tDingen bie ^HV, 
^^^\ei S Banber barauf unb uiel ebte ^m\ 
S)o(^ bent ©urfdjen geffiflt nid)t bie @itte, 
®e^t fan unb bleid^ in ber SWitte. 
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SSol^l fttngcn hit barmen, tDol^l funfelt hex 28eln: 
„%x\nV au« unb trinf tDleber, Ucb ©ruber mcin!"- 
„iWit bem 5lbfd^icb8tt)cinc imr picl)ct, 
2)cr ba innen mir brcnnct unb glfl^ctl" 

Unb brangen am aHcrtejjten $au«, 
S)q gucfet ein ST^agblein gum genfter ^eraud, 
@ic moc^t' i^rc X^rfincn uerbedcn 
SWit (Sctbtjcigleln unb SRofenflbden. 

Unb braugcn am aHerte^ten $au«, 
S)a fd^lagt ber ©urfd^e bie ^ugen auf 
Unb fd^togt jic nlcbcr mlt ©demerge 
Unb Icgct blc $anb auf« ©crge, 

,,©crr ©ruber, unb ^ap bu nod^ !einen ©troug, 
!5)ort ttjinlen unb ttjanfen uiel ©lumen ^crau«. 
So^Iauf, bu ©d^onfte t)on alien, 
Sag ein ©trouglein ^erunterfaEen!" — 

,,3^r ©rflber, tt)a« foHte bo« ©trfiuglein mlr? 
3c^ ^ab' ja lein iitU^ Siebc^en ttjle l^r; 
5ln ber @onne ttjiirb' e8 uergel^cn, 
3)er SBinb, ber ttjflrb' e8 uerttje^en." 

Unb totiUx, ia totiUx mit @ang unb mit ^lang, 
Unb bad 3){agbtein laufd^et unb ^ord^et noc^ (ang': 
,,0 ttje^'I er glel^et, ber ^nabe, 
2)en i(^ fiiUe geliebet l^abe. 
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„2)o ^tV t(^, ac^, mlt ber ?iebe mcin, 
ma «ofen unb mit ©elbtoeigeteln; 
3)cm i(^ allc« gobe fo gerne, 
2)cr i|l nun in bcr gcrnc." 



»e« ITtiaNti Sob. ftAXtlta^ 

,,3eucS nid^t ben bunfein 28alb ^Inab! 
(S« gilt bein ?eben, bu junger ^nab'!" — 
„3Rcin (Sott im ©immcl, bcr l|l mein ?i(^t, 
2)er lofit nil(^ Im bunlcln SBoIbe nldit." 

!5)a gcud^t cr ^Inunter, ber iungc ^nab', 
(g« braufl l^m gu gilgcn bcr ®trom l^lnob, 
(g« faujl i^m gu $auj)tc ber fditDarge SBalb, 
Unb bie ©onnc uerfmlct In SBolfcn balb. 

Unb cr lommt an« pnftere SRfiubcr^au«, 
Sine l)olbc Sungfrau fc^auct ]^erau«: 
„0 we^c! bu bifl fo ein jungcr Mnat% 
9Ba8 fommfi bu in« Zfial bc« 2:obe8 ^crab?'' 

%n9 bem !£^or bie mbrb'rifdftc Slottc bric^t, 
2)ic 3ungfrau bccfet il^r 2(nge|lc^t; 
@ie jlogcn i^n nieber, jtc rauben fein Out, 
@ic laffen i^n liegen in feinem S3Iut» 

,,0 ttjc^'! mic bunfeU feine (Sonne, fein ©tern! 
SBcn ruf idj an? 3|l mein ®ott fo fern? 
^a, 3ungfrau bort im ^immUfdften ®c^ein, 
9iimm auf meine ®eer in bie ©onbe bein!" 
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tUtSt^t^ ■■ *•' '^""- -♦"•r-t-^'- 1=*^ 



3m fc^onftcn ©arten ttjaHtcn 
3toei 33u^Icn $anb in ©anb, 



' ' ®ic f 



®ic fa^en inS ©lumcnlQnb. 

®ic filfitcn jtd^ auf bic SBangcn 
Unb filgtcn fid^ auf ben 3Jiunb, 
®ic l^icltcn fid^ fcft umfangcn, 
@ic njurbcn jung unb gcfunb. 

3tt)el ©todtein Hangcn ^'^tUe, 
S)cr 2:raum cntfd^manb gur @tunb': 
@ic lag in bcr ^loftcrgcUc, ( Km^ 
er fern in 2:urmc« ®runb^ Af%i^<0 



»eir fdittiairsc tRittct. i«^€Ul|f ••''^^^UMu;! 



^fingjicn ttjar, ba8 gcfi Uv grcube, 
2)a« ba fcicm SBolb unb §eibe. 
§ub ber ^onig an gu fj)rc^en: 
„%u6i au@ ben $aUen 
S)er alten ©ofburg alien 
@on ein rcid^er griil^Ung brcd^en." 

2:rommetn unb Xrommeten fd^aHen, 
9lote ga^nen fefttid^ ttjatten. 
@a^ bcr ^5nig toom 8alfonet 
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3n Sanjfnfpielett 

3)ic SRlttcr aHe pelen 

Sor be9 £dnig« fiarfent @o^ne. 

9ber t)or bed ^am))fed (Sitter 
Witt guleftt eln fcftwarger SRitter. 
„©err, tt)ie ijl (gu'r iRam' unb Beic^en?" — 
„2Bflrb' id} e« fagen, 
3^r md(^tet gittent unb gagen: 
i^in eitt giirfl t)on grogen dteic^en." 

9(9 er in bie $a^n gegogen, 
©unlel ttjarb beS $tmmel« 93ogen, 
Unb bad @(^tog begann )u beben. 
©eim erflen <Sto6e 
2)er 3flngUng fan! toom 9ioffe, 
^onnte faum ftc^ h)teber ^eben. 

^felf unb ®eige ruft gu Xan^en, 
l^acfeln burc^ bie @a(e glanjen; 
SBanIt ein grower ©d^atten brinnen, 
(gr t^fit mit @itteu 
S)e0 ^5nig« Soc^ter bitten, 
Xl^at ben Xanj mit i^r beginnen. 

Xangt im fd^maqen ^teib toon Sifen, 
2:anget fd^auerllc^e SSeifen, 
©d^Ungt pc^ fait um i^rc ©tieber. 
$on ^rufl unb ^aaren 
entfatten i^r bie Ifaren 
SBlttmletn ttjell gur ©rbe nieber. 
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Unb gur reidien Xofcl fomen 
Wit SRittcr, aUt 2)amcn. 
3toiWen @o^n unb 2:od^tcr Innen 
2«it bangcm aJlutc 
2)cr altc ^onig ru^tc, 
@a]^ jic QH init fliHem @lnnen. 



©tcid^ bic ^inbcr bclbc fd^iencn; 
33ot ber ©aft ben ©ed^cr l^nen: 
,,@olbncr SBcin ntod^t cud^ gcnefen." 
2)lc ^inbcr tranfcn, 
@ie t^aten ^oflid^ banfen: 
,,^fl^I ift bicfcr Srunf gcmefcn," 



3In bc8 S5ater« 33ru(l fidft f(i)(angen 
@o^n unb Xod^ttv; i^rc SBangcn 
Spten tibllig ftc^ entfarben; 
SBo^in ber graue, 
Qtrfd)ro(f ne SSater f(^aue, 
@ie^t cr elnS ber ^inber flerben. 



„2Be^M bie ^olben ^inber belbe 
9ia^mft bu l^in in 3ugenbfreube: 
S^lmm au(^ mid), ben greubclofen !" 
2)a \pxa6i ber ©rimme 
Tlit ^o^Ier, bunH)fer @timme: 
,,@rel«, Im grueling bred}' id^ 9?ofen." 



f 
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mt birci 8icbeir. J^^iu iu4jcci 2 vll^'W" 

3n ber ^ol^n ^aW fag ^5nlg @ifrlb: 
,,3^r C)arfnfr, totv lueig mir bo« f(^dn|le ?ieb?" 
Unb ein Sungltng trot aud ber ©^ar be^enbe, 
!Dte ^arf in ber ^anb, bad ©c^toert an ber Senbe: 



„S)rcl ?leber lue 16 l(^ ; ben erjlen @ang, 
S)en ^aft bu j[a mo^l t>ergeffen fd^on tang': 
SWeinen ©ruber ^ajl bu meu(!|Ung« erpo(^en." 
xkU^ Unb aber : „^a\t i^n meud^Ungd erfioc^en/' 



,,S)a9 anbre Sieb, bad ^ab' ic^ erbac^t 
3n elner finjlcm, ftilrmifd|en 9?ac^t: 
aWugt mit mir fc(^ten auf ?eben unb @tcrben." 
Unb aber: ^SRugt fed^ten auf Seben unb (Sterben." 



2)a le^nt' er bie §arfe wol^I an ben Xi^dj, 
Unb fie gogen beibe bie @^tt)erter frifd} 
Unb fod^ten lange mit n^ilbem Bd^aUt, 
©i9 ber ^onig fani in ber ^o^en ^alle. 



,,9{un ftng' id} bad britte, bad fd)dnfle ?ieb, 
2)ad tt)erb' i(^ nimmer gu fingeu milb': 
«5nig ©ifrib liegt in fei'm roten ©lute." 
Unb aber: ,,?iegt in fei'm roten ©lute.*' 
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^t9 ®albf«ttiieb« TdO^icxUith 1>**^ . 

ein ©olbfd^mlcb in ber ©ubc flanb ' 

©ci ^crr unb ebctflein : 
,,!Dad befle ^leinob, bad idj fanh, 
2)a« bip bod} bu, ©clcnc, 
SWcin tcure« Soc^tcrtein I" 

(Sin Id^muder SRittcr trat herein: 
^SSiUfommcn, ajifigblein trauti 
SSittfommen, liebcr ©olbfd^mieb ntcinl 
SWa(^' ntir ein foftlid^ ^ranjd^cn 
gttr meinc fflfie S3vaut!" 

Unb a(8 bQ« ^rariglein ttjar bercit 
Unb fpielt' im rcid^cn ©lang, 
S)a l^fingf $etcn' in Siraurigfcit, 
SoI)I aid fte mar alleine, 
3(n il^ren Slrm ben ^rong: 

,Mdi, ttjunbcrfelig ift bic ©rant, 
2)ic'« ^'ranglcin tragen fotti 
%6), jd^cnltc mir bcr Slitter traut 
©in ^rfingtein nur t)on 9iofen, 
2Bic mar' id^ freubenDoIII" 

S^ldftt lang', bcr Slitter trat l^erein, 
2)a« ^rdnglein mol^l bejd^anf: 
„0 faffe, liebcr (Solbfd^mieb mein, 
(Sin 9iing(cin mit 2)cmanten 
gar meinc fUgc «raut!" 
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Unb qI9 ba9 9{ing(ein n^ar bereit 
aWit teurcm 2)fmant|leln, 
2)a \itdV 4)elen' In Xraurigfeit, 
So^I aU fte n)Qr aOeine, 
(S« ^alb and gingerletn: 



„2[(^, wnnbcrfcUg ijl ble ©rout, 
2)lc'« 9?ingleln tragcn (oE! 
%di, fd^enfte mir bcr Slitter traut 
9iur fctne« C>atti^« <in ^ocflein, 
SBle war' l(^ freubcntoott!" 



iRitI)t lang', ber 9ittter trot ^eretn, 
2)a« 9ilnglcin tt)o^l befc^aut': 
„3)u ^aft, licber ®oIbjd|nileb mein, 
@ar fein gemad^t bie ©aben 
gflr mctnc fflge ©rant. 

„!DocJ ba6 Ic^ njtffc, toit l^r'« jle^\ 
Sritt, fdjbnc 3Raib, ^crgn, 
2)a6 id} an bir |ur ^robc \tfy 
3)cn S3rautf(!|mu(f mctner ?teb|len! 
@te i|l fo wan tt)ie bu." 



(S9 mar an etnem ^onntag friil^, 
2)rum ^att' bic fcinc 3Raib 
§eut' angct^an ntit fonbrer TIHV, 
3ur ^ird^e ^tnjugcl^cn, 
3l)r aUcrbcpce ^leib. 
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3Son l^olbcr ®d^am ergriffcn gona 
@lc Dor bcm 9iitter panb ; 
@r fctjt' il^x auf ben golbnen ^ratij, 
er jicdt' i^r an ba« 9?inglcin, 
2)ann fagt' cr i^rc $anb: 

„^t\tnt fu6, $c(cnc traut, 
!Dcr @d^crg ein @nbc nimmt. 
2)u bift blc ancrjd^onftc S3raut, 
gflr blc id^'« golbnc ^ranglcin, 
gur bic ben 9ling bepimmt 

,,SBci ®olb unb ^err unb (Sbelpein 
S3ift bu emac^fen ^ler, 
2)a« foKte bir ein 3^1^^^ fein, 
2)a6 bu gn ^o^en e^ren 
(Singel^en njirfi mit mlr." 



»cir SBittitt Si>«tctr(ctn. ^^^^^ ^ MUi^ 



@« gogcn brci Surfd^c ttjo^t fiber ben Sfit^einy 
8ei ciner gran SBirtin, ba fetjrten fie cln: 

„%van SBirtin, ^at @le gnt ©ier unb SBein-? 
2Bo ^at @ie 3^|r fci^one« Sod^terlein ?" — 

„^cm ©ier unb SBein ifi frifdji unb flat. 
2«cin Xod^tcrlein liegt auf ber Stotenba^ir'/' 

Unb al« jic troten gur hammer l^incin, 
2)a lag fic in einem jd^ttjarsen @(!|rein. 



( 
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2)er er|le, bfr f(^I«g ben @c^Ieier gurfltf 
Unb fc^aute fte an mit traurigem ^\id: 

„%^, (ebtefl bu nod^, bu fc^oKe Tlaih ! 
3(^ tDflrbc bid^ Ueben t)on bicfer Seit." 

!S)er gmeite becfte ben @c^(eier gn 
Unb fe^rte ftc^ at unb toeinte bagu: 

„?ld^, bo6 bu (tefljl auf ber Xotenba^r*! 
3ci| i^ah* bid} geliebet fo montfted 3Q^r.'' 

!Der britte l^ub l^n ttjieber fogleic^ 
Unb fflgte fie an ben SWunb |o bleld|: 

,,S)i(^ Ilcbt' Id^ Immer, m IW l(^ no(^ ^euf j) maM^MJ^ 
Unb »erbe bi* Ueben in ettjigfeit" ' ^4>^lA* ^1 



Oo^Ji' 



»te SD^alibetritu rWuttt^^ 



„®uten aKorgcn, aKoriel @o frfl^c fd^on rflflig unb rege? 
^i&), treu'fte ber SWSgbe, bid^ madftet bic ?icbe nid^t trfige. 
3a, OTO^jl bu bie SBlefe mir ab »on jetjt In brei 2^agcn, 
9iid^t biirff Id^ ben ©ol^n blr, ben elnjigen, Ifinger toerfagen." 

2)er ipfidftter, ber jlattUd^ begilterte, ^at e« gefJ)rod^en. 
SWarle, njie fii^lt fie ben Uebenben 33u?cn fid} pod^en! 
(Sin neue«, ein fraftigeS ?eben burd^bringt ll^r bie Olleber, 
2Ble fdtinjingt fie bie @enfe, ttjie jlredt fie bie SWa^ben ba- 
nieber I 
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3)er aWittag gtil^et, blc iWol)ber bc« gclbe« ermatten, 
@lc fud^cn gur Jabc ben DucH unb jum ©d^Iummer ben 

^d^atten; 
S^odft fd^affcn Im l^eigcn ©cfilbc blc fummcnben ©Icncn: 
2J?orie, fte rul)t nidftt, fic fd^afft in blc SBcttc mlt l^ncn. 

2)le (Sonne Ucrfinft, e8 crtonct ba« Slbcnbgclfintc. 
SSo^I rnfen blc ^ad)ham: „Wtavie, genug ift'« fur l^eute!" 
SSol^l gle^en blc SWfil^bcr, ber $lrt unb blc ©crbe Don ^Inncn: 
SWarlc, fic bengcit blc @cnfc gn nencm SBcglnncn. 

(Sd^on ftn!ct bcr Xau, fd^on crglangcn bcr SJ^onb unb blc 

©terne, 

e« buften ble 2J^at|bcn, blc g^ac^tlgatt Wogt au8 bcr gerne: 

aJiorle Dcrlangt nlt^t gu raftcn, Derlangt nldftt gu (aufdftcn, 

@tct« Ifigt fic blc @cnje, blc fraftlg gejd^mungcnc, raufd^cn. 

®o filrber tion 5lbcnb gu aJ?orgcn, Don 9Korgcn gu 5lbenb, 
3J?lt ?lcbc fid^ nal)rcnb, mlt fcUgcr ^offnung fidj labcnb. 
3um brlttenmal ^cbt fid^ blc @onnc, ba If! f« gcfd^el^cn: 
2)ort fc^t ll^r SDiarlcn, blc ttjonnlglld^ Wclncnbc, flc^cn. 

„(Sutcn 2»orgen/gj?orlc! 2Ba8 fct|' Id^? Dftclfilge ©anbcl 
@em(il)t tft ble SSlcfc, ba« lo^n' id) mlt reld^Ut^cr @J)enbc; 
3lUcln mit bcr $elrat . . . bu na^imcfl Im ©rnfic mcln 

©d^crgcn. 
?cld^tgtaublg, man ficl^t c8, unb t^ibrlc^t finb llcbenbc ^ergen." 

@r fprld^t c8 unb gel^ct bc8 2Beg8, bodft bcr armen SWarle 
@rflarrct ba« §erg, l^r brcdftcn ble bebcnbcn ^nlec. 
2)lc @prad^c tiertoren, ©efil^l unb SBcfmnung gefd^munbcn, 
@o ttJlrb fte, blc 3J^o^berln, bort In ben nKo^ben gefunben. 
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@o lebt fic no(^ Oal^re, fo flutnmer, crftorbencr SBelfe, 
Unb ^onig, eln iropfen, bo« i|l i^r bie cingige @peije. 
O ^attct ein (Srab i^r bereit auf ber blil^enb|len SBiefe! -^ 
@o Uebcnbe SUiol^benn gab e8 boc^ nimmcr mic bie|e. ^ 



1. Das StSnbc^en. 

,,Sa« meden oud bent @(i|Iummer mtc^ 
gflr filgc flange bodft? 
O 2J^uttcr, fic^! »cr mog e« feln 
3n f»)atcr ©tunbe no(^?" — 

„3(!| ^brc nid^t«, l(^ fc^e ni(!|t«. 
O fd^Iumm'rc fort (o Unb! 
Ttan bringt bir Icinc ©tanbd^en je^t, 
2)u armes, franfc« ^inb !" — 

„(S8 ifi nidit irbifcf|c 9Wufif, 
Sad mid} fo freubig ntat^t: 
aWtd) rufcn (gngcl mit ©efang. 
O abutter, gute 9^aci^tl" 

2* Die 0rgcl. 

„9^o(i^ cinmal fpielt bic Orgcl mir, 
aWein alter S^^aci^barSmann ! 
35erfud^t e«, ob i^r frommcr ©diall 
SWcin ^erg crquidcn tanni" 

3)ic ^ron!c bot, ber S^ad^bar \pit\t% 
@o f))ielt' er nie tjortjcr, 
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®o rein, fo ^crrtid^, ncin, cr fcnnt 
®cin cigen @plcl iiirf|t inct|r. 

e« i|l cin frembcr, fcfgcr ^long, 
2)€r jciner ©anb cntbcbt; 
(gr \)ait mit ©raucn cin, ba ttjar 
2)er grcuttbin (Scifi cntfd^mebt. 

3. Die DroffcL 

„^(ij win ja nid^t gum ©arten get|n, 
SSitt Ucgen fommcrlang, . 
^ort' ic^ bic luft'gc S)roffel nur, 
2)ic in bcm ©ufd^c fang!" 

Wlan fangt bem ^inb bic 2)roffcl.cin, 
3m ^afig fit?t fic bort, 
S)oc^ fmgen ttjitt fic nic^t unb ^angt 
3t|r ^opfc^cn immcrfort. 

9^od^ cinmQl blidt ba« ^inb nad^ i^r 
3Wit bittenbem ®tfx6)t, 
S)a fc!)(agt bic 2)roffcl jc^bn unb Ijctt, 
2)a glanjt fcin Slug' unb brid^t. 



•« I ifs-^ !i^*7 ®«r ou«fu^r no(^ bem SKorgentanbe, 
'***f*^ -&U4*IU^ ®eijremben_@d)lffe« kidite ggft. = Vooji***^ 

**■ @c^on ju5rt_erjn_bet ^cimat ©tronbe, ' 

SSon ®olbe f^nwr, ben_£iflnen/9rottft. i/unutA'f- 9UuL 
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(Sx I^Qt fo oft nac^ fetnem @terne 
98te nac^ bem Stebesflern gefc^aut; 
2)cr Icnff i^n glficflidi au« ber gerne 
3ur 35ater|labt bcr teuren ©raut 



9Joc^ ^ot er nlc^t ba« 3^*^^ gefunben, 
Obf(^on er in ble Zf^oxt trat. 
Sie mag er gleic^ bie ©raut eriunben 
3m ?ab^rinti ber grofien @tabt? 

SBie mag fein lluge fte erlaufc^en? 
2)er ©lie! ifl Aberad t)erbaut. 
SBie mag er burc^ ber TlMtt 9tauf(^en 
Cerne^mcn i^rer @timme ?aut? 

!S)ort ifl ein genfier gugefatten, 
S3iellei(l)t ^at fte l)erau«gcfc^aut; 
^ier biefe« @ti^leler« eilig SBaUen, 
Serbirgt eS nl^t bie teure ©raut? 

@(^on bunfein ftd^ bie ^benbfc^atteoi 
9^oc^ irrt er burd) bie ©tra^en ^in^ 
2)ie gflge ttJoHen i^m ermatten, 
!S)a9 rege ^erg bod} treibet i^n. 



28a« ^fiU er plbfeUd^ ftaunenb inne? 
^ortftl ©aiten. 25el(^er ©timme ?aut? 
Umfonp nidji fa^ er ^^ft ^fr jjnt^f i^v^Vi. -dlai . 

2)en ?iebe«fiem, bem er toertraut. 
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»c« @angetr« SBicbctfcl^tr. Qr^y^'^^iK^ 

S)ort licgt bcr ©anger auf bcr SBa^rcf 
S)c« bleid^er Tlunh !ein ?icb beginnt^ 
@« frangcn !ga|)^ncg_ tat6e^^ttar» Ht«MAAX. 
!J)ic @tTrnc, bic nid^ts ntc^r crftiinb. 

3Ran legt gu i^m in (d^tnucfcn ^Rotten 
2)ic letjtcn ?icber, bie cr fang; 
3)ic ?eicr, bic fo ^ctt crfd^otten, 
?iegt ll^m in 3(rmcn fonbcr ^tang. 

@o fd^Iuntmcrt er ben ticfcn ©d^lummcr, 
@cin jicb ummclit nod) j[ebe« D^r, 
S)od^ na^rt e« flets ben ^erben Summer, 
!Da6 man ben ^errlid^en uerlor. 

SBo^I aWonbcn, Sal^re finb Derfd^munben, 
(S^preffen ttjud^fen urn fein @rab; 
2)ie feinen %oh fo l^erb empfunben, 
@ie fanfen alle felbfl l^inab. 

S)od^, ttjie bcr grfl^Iing mieberfel^rct 
Wtit frifrfjcr traft unb 9iegfamfeit, 
®o ttjanbeU jctjt, toerjflngt, Uerflaret, 
2)er ©anger in bcr ncuen ^eiU 

(5r ifl ben Sebenben tjcrcinet, 
35om §aud^ bc3 @rabe« feine @pur. 
S)ie 3$orn)cU, bic il)n tot gemeinet, 
Sebt felbfl in feinem Siebe nur. 
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(Sin ©dilfflcin gie^ct leife ^ 
®cn @trom ^in fclnc ®(elfe. 
e« fd^roeigen, blf brin tuanbern, 
S)enn feiner fcnnt ben anbciu 

25a« gle^t 5ler au« bem geHe 
®er braune 2Beibgefefle? 
(gin ©orn, ba« fanft crfc^aflet; 
2)a« Ufer tDlber^aflet. 

5?on fetnem 2Banberfla6e 
©diraubt jcner @tlft unb ^aE«, 
Unb mlfdit mlt glotentSnen 
@ic^ in be« ^orne« ®rof)nen. 

®a« SWfibd^en fag fo b(5bc, 
«l« fe^lf i^r gar bie ^ehe, 
3efet pimmt fte nut ©cfangc 
3u §orn unb gtbtcnflange. 

2)if SRub'rfr aud^ pd^ regen 
aWit taftgemfigen @(i|logen. 
2)a« ©c^iff ^inunterfliegct, 
S3on SWclobic gemieget. 

^art j!56t e8 auf am @tranbe, 
aWann trennt ftc^ In bie ?anbc: 
„2Bann treffen mir un«, 53rilbcr, 
5(uf eincm ©d^ifftein toicber?" 
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3c^ Wtief am SBliltenpgel 
^art an be« <Pfabe« 9Janb, 
i)a (ie^ ber Xraum mir glSgel 
3n« golbne gabeflanb. 

©rnjadit mlt trunfncn ©Iltfen, 
^te tt)tx am ^olfen ftet, 
(Bmalix' id) nod) Im ^iidm 
®en ©finger mit hem @pieL 

@r fd^ivinbet urn bie ^fiunte, 
^od) ^5r' id^ fernen ^lang. 
Ob ber bie SBunbertrfiume 
. mix in bie @eele fong? 



Xraum. 

(S6 ^at ntir iiingfl getrfiumet, 
3c^ Ifig' auf peiler ©5^; 
e« mar am 9Reere«ftranbe, 
3d| M tt)ol)l in bie ?anbe 
Unb fiber bie meite @ee» 

(g« lag am Ufer brunten 
(gin fdimudfcg ©d^iff bereit, 
SWit bunten 28impeln njc^enb, 
S)er gerg' am 9Juber fte^enb, 
%\9 njfir' i^m lang bie 3eit. 
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2)a iam Don fernen S3crgcn 
(Sin luft'gcr 3w0 ba^er; 
^ie Sngel t^ateu pe gl^nsen, 
©efd^miidt mlt Slumenfrangen, 
Unb sogen nad) bem Tlttx, 



Soran bem 3u6< fd^njamtten 
2^er muntern ^inber t)iel; 
!£)ie anbern ^edier fd^mangen, 
SRufigierten, fangen, 
^dimebten in !X:an} unb @pieL 



<Sie fpradicn gu bem @(i|iffer: 
„m\i\t bu un« fil^rcn gern? 
2Bir |tnb bic SBonnen unb greuben, 
SBoUen Don ber ©rbe fd^eiben, 
M Don ber @rbe fern." 



er l^ieg ln« ©d^iff fie treten, 
3)ie greuben allgumaf, 
(Sr fprad^: ,,®agt an, il^r ?ieben, 
3fl fein« gurildgeblieben 
3(uf Bergen, nod| im S^al?" 



@ie riefen: „Wix fmb alle. 
gal)r' gu! SSir ^aben eil'." 
@ie ful^ren mit frijd^en SBinben; 
gern, feme fal^ id^'f(f)n)inben 
2)er (5rbe !i?uft unb $eiL 
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®er gttte ftrtmetrtb. l9*^^^io^ 

3d| ^att' eiticn ^amcraben, 
(glnen beffern pnb'fl bu nit. 
3)ie 2:romineI fdilug gum @treite^ 
(5r glng an ntelncr @eitti 
3n gleid^em @(^ritt unb XritU. 

(Sine ^ugel fam geffogen: 
®ilt'« mir obcr gilt e« bii>? 
3^n ^at c« i»cggcrif[en» - ^fa36 (»twitL«U|. 

(gr Uegt nur tjor ben gugen^ ^ 
3(l« mar'« ein @tM t)on mia 

SBill mir ble $anb nod^ reld^cii, 
2)crtt)ell ic^ cbcn fab': 
,,^ann bit bie ^anb nidit geben, 
©Icib' bu im ettj'gcn ?cbcni 
SKein guter ^amcrob!" 



®er Wofettfrrtiti* \jSUUmA i^^^ff^^ 

3n bed Tlait^ ^olben Xagen, ^ ifJiJA ¥>9JliuMxf9bi^ 
3n ber 3luc S3Iumenglong \JKuiI^' 

(gble ^ap<)en fed^ten, jogen 
Um ben merten SJofenfronj; 
SBoflen nld^t mlt leid^tem ginger 
©lumen p^Mtn auf bem ^lan, 
SBoflen fie al« tDod're SRluger 
%u% ber Sungfrau $anb em<)fa^n. 
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3n bcr 2avihe ft^t ble ©tifle, 
S)ie mit ©taunen jcbfr ftc^t, 
2)ic in fotdier Sugenbfflfle 
^uf jum erflen SKalc bltt^t 
S$oIIf ^JofengtDelg' umtBanfen 
^(9 ein (Sd^atten^ut i^r ^aupt ; 
9{eben mit ben ^IStenranten 
fatten i^ren Seib umlaubt. 

@ie^! im (gifentteib ein SReiter 
3iel^t auf franfem 9lo6 ba^er, 
@enft bie ?ang' al« mflber ©treitcr, 
D^eigt ba« $QUpt, trie fd^tummerfd^tuer ; 
2)ilrre SBangen, graue godfen. 
@einer $anb cntfici ber Sowni, 
$15t5lid| ffi^rt er auf, erfdiroden, 
2Bie erroac^t qu« bangem 2:raum: 

„@eib gegrilgt auf biefen 5(uen, 
@d^onfte 3ungfran, eble ^errn! 
©ilrfet nid|t ob mir ergrauen, 
(Sure '^pieU fc^au' ic^ gern. 
©erne moc^t' id^ fflr mein ?eben 
aKit eud^ bredjen meinen ®^)eer, 
5(ber mcine 3(rme beben, 
iD^eine ^niee tpanfen fe^r. 

,,^enne fo(d|e S^it^^^i^treibe, 
^in bel !?anj' unb ©ditDcrt ergraut, 
ganger liegt mir nod^ am ?eibe 
SBic bem 2)rad|en feine ^aut 
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3luf bem ?anbe ^amp^ unb SBunben, 
3luf bem Tleevt 2Bog' unb @tunn ; 
3iu^c ^ab' ic^ nle gcfunbcn, 
Sll« eln 3af)r Im finpern 2:unn. 

„2Bc^', tjerlornc Sag' unb S^Sd^tel 
SJ^tnne ^at ntid^ nie beglilcft ; 
Wie ^at bid^, bu rau^e 9{e(i|te, 
SBcld^e grauen^anb gebrildt 
!Denn nod^ luar bem @rbent^a1e 
3cnc Slumenjungfrau fern, 
2)ie mlr l^cut' gum erflen Wialt 
?lufge^t al« eln neuer <Stem. 

„2Be^e, fount' id^ mid) Derjilngen, 
?enien tuoUt' Ic^ @aiten!unp, 
SJ^innelieber xooUV id) ftngen, 
SBerbenb um ber ©iig^n ®unfl; 
3n bed ^ait9 l^otben Sagen, 
3n ber 3lue 33Iumenglang 
SBoIIt' Id^ freubig fec^ten, jagen 
!♦ Um ben tuerten ^Jofenfranj. 

,,SSey, gu frii^ bin id^ geboreni 
(Srft beginnt bic golbne 3«it * 
3orn unb 9^ei|^]^at jtc^ tjcrloren, 
grii^Ung emlg flc^ erncut; 
@ie in il^rer 9Jofenlaube 
SBirb be« 9ieic^c« C>errin fein. 
3d| mu6 l^in gu 9?ad|t unb ©taube, 
3luf mt^ fattt ber ?eid|enftein." 
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%td bet %ltt bled gefproc^fn, 
dv bie bteic^en iipptn fc^Iog ; 
@eine Sugen ftnb gebroc^en^ 
©infen iDill tv Don bent yto% 
^od) bie ebein ^ap^en cilen, 
Segen i^n ind ©nine ^in; 
Sdi, fein i^alfam fann i^n ^eilen, 
^eine (Stimnte n^ecfet i^n. 

Unb bie Sungfrau nieberjleiget 
^u9 ber Slumenlaube ®\ani, 
Xraurig fxd) }unt ©reife neiget, 
@efet il^m auf ben aiofenfranj: 
„@ei be« 3Ratenfejle« ^onig 
(Reiner f^ai, n)ad bu^ get^an), 
Ob ed glei<4 bit frommet luenig, 
^lumenfrang bent toten ^JlannV 



® et Sieger. tf)p4AAM^€M I v^ A^^^ru*^ 

?lnguf(i|auen ba« Surnei, -• • i» 



Sagen ^unbert grauen broben ; 
S)iefe njaren nur ba9 ?aub, 
aWeine gflrjlin war bie 9?ofe. 
«ufmart« btldt' ic^ fedf gu i^r, 
2Bie ber abler blitft gur @onne. 
9Bie ha nteiner Sangen @!ut 
'S>a9 lifter burd^brennen imoUttl 
Sie bed ^erjend fu^ner <Sd^Iag 
^djiev ben ganger burc^gebrod^enl 
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Sl^rcr 33Ucfe fanftcr <Sd^ein 
SBar in mir gu niilbcm l?obcrn, 
3^rer 9lcbe milbe« 2Be^n 
2Bar In mir gu @turmc«tobcn, 
@ie, bcr fd^one SWaicntag, 
3n mir gum ©emitter iporben ; 
Unauf^altbar brad^ tc^ Io9, 
©ieg^aft alle« nieberbonnemb. 



9tomatt}e tiom fleittett ^atttttUttg. 

^(einer 2)aumUnj[, fleiner 3)aum(ing, 
OTtt)art« ift bciu 9Ju^m pofaunct, 
<S(i|on bie ^inblcin in ber SSiegc 
@icl^t man ber ©cfd^id^te pauncn. 

2BcI(i^e« 3lugc mug nic^t ipcinm, 
SSie bu Ueffl burd^ 28a(be« ©raufen, 
3(l« bic SBoIfe l^ungrig ^eultcn 
Unb bie ^^aditorfane fauften! 

28c(d^e« $erg mug nid^t ergitteru, 
2Bie bu lagfl im 9iiejen]^au(c 
Unb ben Oger ^brtefl nal^en, 
S)er nad^ beinem gteifd^ gejc^naubctl 

2)id^ unb beine fcd^« ©ebriiber 
^ap t)om Xobe bu crfaufet, 
^tptgUd^ bie ftebcn happen 
2Kit ben fieben kronen taujd|eub. 

2C(« ber 9liefe lag am gelfen, 
@d|nard^enb, bag bie Satber raufd^ten, 
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C>a{l bu Ud bie a)?ei(enfliefel 

Son ben gflgen i^m gemaufet 
(Sinem Dielbebrangten ^5nig 

9i{l aU 9ote bu gelaufen; 

^ofilic^ mar bein ^otfnbrot : 

(Sine ^raut t)om ^5nig«^aufe. 
Kleiner !S)aumUng, !(einer ^aumting, 

aJioc^tig ifl bein 8lu^m erbraufet, 

3Rit ben ©lebenmeilenfliefeln 

©c^ritt er fd^ou burc^ manc^ 3a^rtaufenb. 



Slomatta^ ^^^ 9leaenfentett. Taju>JLi | J[2^ukJ» 



3legenfent, ber tapyvt Slitter, 
@telgt 3U Sloffe fiil)n unb jlolj, 
3fl'« feln ^engfl au« ?lnbatuften, 
3fl ed bod^ ein Socf )?on $ol}. 

<Statt be« @c^mert« bie Jdjarfe geber 
3le^t er fam<)fbereit »om O^r, 
©d^iebt flatt bed Stfterd bie Grille 
!S)en entbrannten ^ugen t)or. 

$ubli!um, bie eble 2)ame, 
@d^tt)ebt in taufenbfad^er ^fJot, 
@eit i^r balb, barbarlfd^ fdjnaubenb, 
(gin @iegfriebfd^er Jinbmurm bro^t, 

9alb ein fiiger eonettifie 
@ie mit ?autenftimpem lodt, 
Salb ein aTlSndi i^r m^fiif(Q prebigt, 
^ag t^r bie iOeftnnung fiocft. 
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SRegcnfcnt, bcr tapfre Skitter, 
©alt fid^ gut Im 2)raci^enmorb, 
©d^iagt in (Bpiitttx atte ?autcn, 
^tiirgt ben SWorfd^ toom ^angelborb. 

S)enno(i| n)iU fr, grog bef(^eibSn, 
!I)ag il^n niemanb nennen foU, 
Unb ben @(i)Ub bed ©efben geid^net 
^anm ein ©c^riftgug ratfebofl. 

^{egenfent, bu ©ort ber ©d^n^adien, 
@ei un« immcr treu unb ^olb! 
9'^tmm gum gol^n be« ©immels @egen, 
2)e« 3Serlcgcr8 e^renfolb! 



@tn{l am fc^bnen f^rit^Ungdtage 

Sritt bcr SJauber in ben SBatb. 

@ic^! ben ljo\)Un $fab ^ernieber 

^ommt ein fc^(anfe« 2Kabc^en balb. 
^Srilgjl bu jlatt bcr 3RaicngIo(fcn/' 

@<)ri(i^t be« SBalbcS fil^ner @o^n, 

„3n bcm ^orb ben ^c^mud be« ^bnigs^ 

grei hod) gogcfi bu batoon." 
Sange folgtcn feinc 33H(fe 

2)cr gelicbten SSaHcrin ; 

S)ur(^ bie Siefengriinbe n^anbelt 

@ic ju ftitten 2)brfern l^in, 
53i« bcr ©artcn reic^e 53lute 

©uttt bie UebUd^e ©ejiaU. 

2)o(i^ ber 9laubcr ferret micber 

3n ben finftern S^annenmalb. 
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Sf^ac^ bent ^o^en ©d^Iog t)on 53albl "-0V 

3ic^t ©uranb mit fcinem @plelc ; 

^00 bie Snifl Don filgen Siebem 

9ia^t er fd^on hem frozen 3«^^» 
2)ort ja tuirb cin ^olbeS grclulein^ 

SBann bie ©alten TiebUd^ raujc^en, 

Slugen fenfenb, gart erglfl^enb, 

3nnig atntenb nlebcrlaufd^en. 
3n be« ©ofe« glnbenfd^atten 

^at er fd^on fein @piel begonnen, 

@lngt er fd^on mlt flarer ©tlmme, 

3Sa« er' @fl6ef!e« erfonnen. 
53on bem @5fler, Don ben genflern 

©lel^t er 33lumen freunbti(^ nidfen, 

2)od^ bie $errin feiner ?icber 

fiann fein Singe nid^t erbliden. 
Unb c8 gc^t ein SWann Dorilbcr, 

S)er pdi traurig gn il^m tuenbet : 

„@tore nid^t blc '^u^ ber Soten, 

grfinlcin mania l)at Donenbet." 
®od^ ©uranb, ber junge ©anger, 

^at barauf fein 28ort gefprod^en, 

^dj, fein Slug' ifl fd^on erIoJd|en, 

%6), jein ^erg ifl f(^on gebrod|enI 
3)rilben in ber ©urglat)efle, 

So ungci^rge Bergen glongen, 

2Bo ba« tote grauleln ru^t, 

^olb gefd)niudCt mit S3(umenfrangen, 
2)ort ergreifct aHe«.S3oIf 

©c^red unb @tannen, freubig ©eben, 
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3>cnn toon l^rcnt ZotenlaQtv 
@ic^t man ©lanfa ftd^ crl^cben. 

^ud bed @(^etntob9 tiefetn ©d^Iummer 
3jl |te blill^eitb auferjianbcn, 
Srttt Im ©tcrbeflelb l^ertoor 
Ste in brSutlic^en ©en^anben. 

^odi, njte l^r ge^e^n, nidit miffcnb, 
SBie toon Xx&umtn noci^ umfd^Iungen, 
gragt pe gfirtUc^, fcl^nMtdtoon : 
„$at nid^t ^ier 3)nranb gc(ungen?" 

3o, gcjungcn ^at ©uranb, 
5lbcr nie me^r ttJirb er ftngcn, 
^lufcrnjedt \jat er bie Xote, 
3^n tt)irb niemanb njieberbringen. 

@(i|on im ?Qnbe ber SJcrftarten 
SBadit' er auf, unb mit SJerfangen 
©uc^t er feinc \n^t grennbin, 
!S)te er ira^nt toorangegangen ; 

aner §immcl lic^te SRaume 
©icl^t er ^errlid^ fid^ toerbreiten ; 
„^\anla, 33Ianfa!" ruft cr Ic^nUd^ 
2)urc^ bie oben ©eligfeiten. 



J iSZcH^--^-^:^ ^^^ iAJ^fU »attte. 



aBar'« ein 2:^or ber @tabt gloreng 
Ober mar's ein S^^or ber ©immel, 
®rau« am ftarflen gril^Ungdmorgen 
3og fo fefiUd^es ^cmimmel? 
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^inber, ^o(b tDie (Sngelf(Qaren, 

9{eic^ gffc^mflcft mit ieiumentrangen, 

3ogen in ba9 9iofent^aI 

3u ben frozen gefiedtangen. 
Unter einem ?orbcerbaume 

@tanb, boma(9 neunia^rig, XanU, 

^er im Uebltc^ften ber 3J{abc^en 

@etnen (Sngel gleic^ eriannte. 
8laujcl^tcn nld^t bf« 2orb<er« S^^^^^t 

SSon ber gril^(ing«luft <rjd|flttcrt? 

^lang nic^t 2)ante9 j[unge @eelf, 

»on bfr giebe $auc^ burc^jittert? 
3a, t^m tfi in iener @tunbe 

!S)er ^efanged Ouell entfprungen ; 

3n ©onetten, in ^angonen 

3P bie ?lcb' i^m fru^ erflungen. 
^K 3ur 3ungfrau ^olb eriDad^fen, 

3ene miebcr il^m bcgegnct, 

©te^t audi feine !Did^tung fdjon 

SBtc cin ^aum, ber 53lilten regnet. 
SCud bent ^^ore t)on Sloreng 

3ogen bid^te ©d^arcn tBicber, 

S(ber tangjam, trauert)ofl, 

53ei bem flange buttH)fer ?ieber. 
Unter jenem fd^maraen 2:uc^, 

3)'?it bem tod^tn ^reu} gefdimiicfet, 

Xrdgt man ^eatricen ^in, 

!S)ie ber Xoh fo fril^ ge^pcfet. 
2)ante fag in feiner hammer, 

(ginfam, pifl, im 3lbenbU(i|tf, 

^5rte fern bie ©loden tbnen 

Unb tjer^flttte fein ©efic^te. 
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3n bcr SBalber tiefflc ©d^atten 
@tieg bcr cbic ©anger nleber; 
®Ieid| ben fernen Xotengtoden 
Xbnten fortan fcine ?ieber. 

%Uv In ber tBilb^jtcn Obe, 
So er ging mit bangem ©to^nen, 
^am ju i^m ein ^Ibgcfanbtcr 
35on bcr l)inge(cl^ieb*ncn ©d^onen, 

2)cr i^n ffl^rt' an treucr ^anb 
®urc^ bcr $otte tiefflc ©c^lud^tcn, 
2Bo fein Irb'fc^cr @d(|mcrg toerftummte 
53ci benr Slnblicf ber 53erflu(i|ten. 

S3db gum feCgen ?i(i|t tmpox 
^am er auf ben bunfcln SBegen; 
3lu« be« $arabiefc« ^forte 
Xvat bie gwunbin- il^m entgegen : 

^od^ unb ]^of)er fd^tucbten beibe 
2)urd| be« §immel« ^lang unb SBonnen, 
@ic, anfblidfcnb, ungcblcnbct, 
3u ber @onne aHer @onnen, 

er, bie 3Cugen ^Ingenjenbct 
Sf^adi ber greunbin ^Ingcfid^te, 
2)a«, tjcrfiart, i^n fd^auen licg 
3lbglanj Don bent em'gen ?ic^te. 

@incnt gottUd^en @ebid^t 
^Qt er aUcS cinocrlclbct 
Win fo eto'gen gcuerjilgen, 
2Bic bcr ^Vii^ in gclfen fd^reibct. 

3a, ntit gug toirb bicfer ©anger 
31(8 ber ®fittUd|c t)ercl)rct, 
2)ante, »ei(f)em irb'fc^c !?iebe 
©id^ gu ^immlifc^cr tJcrKaret. 
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2>roben auf bent fd^roffen ©teine 
^andft in S^riimmern fLnta^ott, 
Unb bcr 53ur0^err fle^t gefcffelt 
S3or be« ^bnlgS 3clte bort : 
,,^amfi bu, bet mit @(^mert unb Siebem 
.5(ufru^r trug t)on Ort gu Ort, 
2)er bie ^tnber oufgemiegett 
@egen l^rc8 »atcr« 2Bort? 

„@te]^t Dor mir, ber fid) gerfl^mct 
3n Dcrmcff'ncr ^ra^terel, 
SDag l^m ni< mc^r a(« bie ©Slfte 
@ctne« @eipc« nbtig fci? 
Sfiun ber ^albe hid) nic^t rettet, 
9{uf' ben gan^en bod^ l^erbei, 
2)ag er neu betn (S(^(og bir bane 
3)eine ^etten brec^' entjttjel I" — 

„5Ble bu fagjl, mein ©err unb ^5nlg, 
@te^t t)or bir 53ertran be 53orn, 
®er mit einem i?ieb entflammte 
^erigorb unb S^entabom, 
2)er bent ntfid^tigen ©ebieter 
@tet« im 2(uge mar ein 2)om, 
2)eni 3U giebe ^bnig«Iinber 
2:rugcn i^re« S3ater8 3oni. 

„®eine Soti^ter fag im @aale 
gepUd^, elne« $crgog« ©rout, 
Unb ba fang toor if|r mein 33ote, 
®em cin i?ieb id^ anDertraut, 
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@ang, was cinjl i^r @tolg gcwcfcii, 
3^re« 3)id^tcr« @c^n(ud^tfaut, 
^i«,i^r Icud^tcnb ^rautgcfd^mcibc 
®an3 Don X^rdnen n)ar be taut. 

,,^ud bed £)Ibaumd @d^tummerfd^atten 
gu^r bein befier @o^n em^)or, 
9(d mtt gom'gen ^d^lad^tgefcingen 
3(^ beprmen Iteg feln O^r ; 
©dJiieU ttjar i^m ba« ^o^ gegftrtet, 
Unb ic^ trug bad fanner dor, 
3enem !j:obe«^)feU entgegen, 
2)er i^n traf dor aJiontfortS !j:^or. 

„^lutenb lag er mlr Im %xme; 
m^it ber fd^arfe, fatte @ta^l, 
®o6 er flerb' in beinem glud^e, 
2)o« War felned ©terbend Dual 
©treden roottt' er bir ble dttd^tt 
liber aWe'er, ®ebirg' unb Zf^al; 
%{9 cr beine nidit erreic^et, 
3)rilcft' er melnc nod) elnmal. 

„2)a, tt)le 3(utofDrt bort obeii, 
®arb gebroc^en meine ^raft ; 
SRid^t bte gange, nidjt bie l)albe 
5Blieb tnir, ©aite nid^t, nod^ @d^aft. 
M(tjt ^afl bn ben ^rm gebunben, 
@eit ber ®eijl mir liegt in ^aft ; 
9^ur ju einem S^rauertiebe 
^at er fid) nodi aufgcrafft." 
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Unb ber *5ntg fenit ble ©tlrne : 
„Tltintn @o^Ti ^Qjl bu Dtrffl^rt, 
^fl ber Xod)ter ^erg Dergaubert, 
$afl aud) meined nun gerfl^rt: 
9iimm bie 5)anb, bu greunb bf« !j:oten, 
2)ie, Derjei^enb, l^nigtbil^rt! 
SBcg bic gcffeln! 2)clne8 ®elfle« 
$ab' id^ einen $aud^ Derf^art/' 



Set SBatteir. 

3luf ©allclens gclftuflranbc 
9lagt eiu ^eilgVr ©nabenort, 
®o bie relne ©otte^mutter 
@^)enbet l^reS @egen« ^ort. 
2)em ^erlrrten In ber 2BiIbnl« 
©Icingt ein gotbner ?eitflern bort, 
S)em SSerflilrmten auf bem aJieere 
Cffnet fid^ ein flitter $ort. 

9lu^rt fidi bort bie SCbenbgtode, 
^attt ed rceit bie @egenb^ nad^ ; 
3n ben ©tfibteu, in ben ^(Sftern 
3Berben atte ©locfen tt^ad), 
Unb e« fci&njeigt bie 9Weere«njoge, 
!3)ie nod) laum ftd^ tobenb brad^, 
Unb ber @d|iffer fniet am 9Juber, 
©i« er teir fein „Slt)e" \ptad). 
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^n bent Xa^t, ha man fetert 
S)cr ®cpricf ncTi ^itnmclfol^rt, 
So ber @o]^n, ben fte geboren^ 
@ld^ at« @ott i^r offcnbart, 
!Da in i^rem ^eitigtunte 
SSirft fie SBunbcr mand^cr Slrt; 
3Bo fte fonft im ^itb nur mo^net, 
git^It man i^re ©egenroart. 

©unte ^reuje«fa^nen jie^cn 
3)urd^ bie gctber i^re ©a^n; 
Tin bemalten S33im^)etn QxH^et 
3ebe« @(i|lff unb jeber ^a^n; 
^nf bent gelfen^)fabe nintmen 
SaQer, fepd^ anget^an: 
eine dotte ^lntntel«leiter, 
(2>teigt ber fd^roffe 33erg l^inan. 

S)od^ ben ^eitern ^ilgeni folgen 
3lnbre barfug unb bejlaubt, 
3lngetf)an mit ^ar'nen ipemben, 
^fdie trogenb auf bent ^au^)t; 
©otdie finb% bie ber ©emeinfd^aft 
grommer (J^rifien finb beraubt, 
S)enen nur am Zljox ber ^ird^e 
^ingufnieen ijl ertaubt. 

Unb nad^ alien feudjet einer, 
S)effen Sluge trofiIo« irrt, 
®en bie ©aare ujilb umpattem, 
2)em ein longer 33art fid^ »irrt; 
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(Sinen 9leif t)on rofl'gem @i{en 
2:rfigt er urn ben jelb gefc^irrt, 
Stttttn aud) urn firm' unb Seine, 
2)a6 i^m ieber 2:ritt erUirrt. 



SSeil erfd^Iagen er ben ©ruber 
(ginjl in feineS 3«"^"<* ©ajl, 
Sieg er au9 bem ©djmerte fd)mieben 
3enen 9iiug, ber i^n umfagt. 
gern t)om ^erbe, fern t)om $ofe 
^anbert er unb n^iU nidjt 9?afl, 
Sid fin l)immlifd) ©nabenmunber 
@^renget feine ^ettenlaft. 

Xrilg' er ©o^Ien and) toon ©ifen, 
£Bic er wattet oljne @d^u!)', 
i?ange ^citt' er fie gertreten, 
Unb noc^ marb il|m nirgenb SRu^'. 
iRimmer finbet er ben ^eirgen, 
2)er an i^m ein SBunber tl^u'; 
Me ®nabenbi(ber fud^t er: 
jteined n^inft il^m grieben gu. 

%\i nun ber ben gel« erfiiegen 
Unb ftd^ an ber $ forte neigt, 
!£:onet fd^on bad ^benblfiuten, 
2)ent bie ST^enge betenb ft^meigt. 
SRid^t betritt fein gug bie fatten, 
S)rin ber 3ungfrau Silb fid^ geigt, 
garben^eU im @tra^I ber ©onne, 
3)ie gum aJieere nieberjleigt. 
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^t\(tjt ®(ut ifl audgegoffen 
Uber SSoIfcn, iWcer unb glur! 
©tieb ber golbne C>intntel offen, 
2lt« em^jor bic ^cirge fu^r? 
Slil^t nod^ auf ben S^ofenmollen, 
3^re« gu6c« Uditc ©pur? 
©d^aut bic 9icinc felbft ^crntebcr 
2lu« bem glanjcnbcn ^gur? 






3lflc ^ilger gc^n getroflet, 
9{ur ber eine regt ftc^ nic^t, 
Siegt nod) immer an ber (Sd^iuettc 
SD'iit bem bleidien Slngefidit. 



^t6l« *^ • geft nodi fd^Ungt urn ?elb unb ©tieber 

@id^ ber geffeln fdiiuer @ett)id)t: 
?lbei* frel ift fd^on bie @eele, 
@(i|iuebet in bem WUn tjon Sid^t. 



^ie 93ibaffoa(iirtiife. 

3luf ber ©ibaffoabriicfe 
®te^t ein ^eil'ger, aUergrau, 
©egnet red^t« bie fpan'fdien ^erge, 
@egnet linf« ben frclnrft^en ®au: 
SSo!)l bebarf« an biefer ©telle 
SD^ilben Zxo^t9 ^immelf)er, 
SSo fo mand^er toon ber ^eimot 
©d^eibet o^ne SBieberfeljv. 
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S!(uf ber Sibaffoabrade 
©pielt ein gauberl^aft ®eftd)t, 
©0 bcr eine ©d^atten ftfl|ft, 
@if^t ber anbre golbnes fldit; 
SBo bent etnen S^ofen lad^tn, 
@ie^t ber anbre biirren ^anb, 
3ebem if! bad gklUl finfier, 4iib»ulA^ 
3ebem g(5n}t fein Saterlanb. 

griebU^ raufc^t bie ^ibaffoa 
3u ber $erbe ©lodenftang, 
Slber Im ©ebirge bro^net 
^naU auf ^nall ben Zaq entlang, 
Unb am Hbenb fteigt l)ernieber 
@ine @d^ar gnm gftggeftab', 
Unftet, mlt gerriff'ner ga^ne ; 
©lut betrfinfelt i^ren ^fab. 

9[uf ber i^ibaffaobrflde 
Se^nen fte bie ^iidjfen bei, 
©inben fidft bie frifd^en ffiunben, 
3a^tcn, luer nod} ilbrig fei ; 
?ange Ijarren fie SJermigter, 
2)od) il)r ^duflein n^adjfet nid^t 
(Sinmat n^irbelt nod^ bie XrontmeV 
Unb ein alter ^riegdmann fprid)^: 

,,9?oIIt bie t^al^ne benn gufamnten^ 
®ie bcr greiljeit 33anner mar! 
Sfli6)t gunt erflen iD'^ale manbelt 
®iejen ©rengtueg i^re @d)ar; 
yi\6)t gum erften aJiate fud^t fte 
(Sine ^reiftatt in ber gern^ 
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S)od^ fie giel)t nid^t arm an (g^re, 
3iel^t ni(^t o^ne giinfl'gctj @tcrn: 

„S)cr Don t)or'gen grei^clt«fcinH)fcn 
aWc^r al8 cincr S^arbcn fii^rt, 
$eute, ba tulr aUt blutcn, 
SD^iina, bticbjl bu unberil^rt 
®ang unb ^eil Ifl un8 bcr 9Jettcr, 
9^o(^ dcrburgt ifi @panicn« ©liidf. 
©d)rcitcii ttjir gctrofl ^inilberl 
@iufl nod^ fc^ren luir guriid." 

aWina rafft fid^ auf dom @tcinc 
(2Riibc jo6 cr bort unb ftifl), 
S3Iicft nod) clnmdl nadi ben ©ergen, 
aSo bic ©onnc pnfcn miU; 
©cine ©anb, gur S3rujl ge^attcn, 
^cmmt nid^t mc^r be« S3tute« fauf: 
luf bcr ^ibaffoabrildc 
SBrad^cn attc SSunbcn auf. 



Itttftetrtt. 

Unficrn, biefent gutcn 3ungcn, 
©ot c« fertfam fid^ gefd^idt, 
SWond^cS njcif l^m fafl gclungen, 
SD'^ond^c^ luar' il^m fd|icr gcgliidt. 
Wt ©ludc^ftcrn' im ©unbc 
fatten iucif)cnb iljm gclad|t, 
SBcnn bic iWuttcr cine @tunbc 
griiljer if)n gur 2BcU gcbrodit 
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SBaffcnru^m unb ^clbcne^rc 
fatten jcltlg l^m gcblfl^t, 
i^av bod^ In bent gangen $cerc 
Reiner fo t)on Tint crglil^t. 
^uv a{9 f(^on in wilbcn SBogcn 
@einc @d^ar gum @turmc brang, 
^am eln ©otc ^ergcflogcn, 
S)er bie gncben«fQ^nc fdjWang. 

^alf ip Unil«rn« ^od^jeitfeier ; 
^ofb unb fittig gW^t bie 33raut, 
@ie^! ba lommt cin reid^'rer grcier, 
!S)er bie @Itern ha^ erjiflUL tio4j^ ^dLMuJL 
3)ennod^ ^fittc bie ©eroubte T 

3^n at« SBitipc nod^ begmdt, 
SBfire nidit ber Xotgegloubte 
Pofelic^ Wiebcr angerudt. 

^ndj todx' Unftcrn nod^ genjorbcn 
3Rit bent ®ut ber nenen 2Belt, 
^fitte nid^t ein @turnt ou« 9'iorbcn 
^odi im ¥ort ba« @(i|iff gerfd^ettt. 
®lfl(flid^ ujar er felbfl entfd^ttjomnten 
(@iner ^(ante ^ott' er'« 2)an!), 
^attc fdion ben ©tranb erftommen, 
®Utt jurud nod^ unb toerfanf. 

3n ben ©intmet fonber 3^«ifcl 
SBiirb* er gleid^ gefommen jein, 
?iefc nid^t ein bumnter 2:eufel 
3uft i^m in ben SScg ^inein. 
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S^cufel mcint, c« |ci bie @ecle, 
2)ic er ebcn ^olcn foil, 
$orft ben Unftcrn an ber ^e\)U, 
9tennt mit i()m baoon mie toQ: 

2)a erfd^elnt cin lid^tcr (Sngcl 
9Jcttenb au« bem iRebcfbuft, 
2)onncrt flug« ben jd^margen ^cngcl 
3n bic ticfflc ^oUcnflnft, 
©d^mebt bcr golbncn $immc(«fernc 
aWit bem armcn Unftern gu, 
Uber gut' unb bo(e @tcrnc 
gill^rt er ben jur eni'gen ^nif. 



^ttmnti. cyAi^^^^^I'''^ 



@9 ging an einem ilT^orgenf 
@in 9?itter ilber bie 2lu ; 
@r ba(^t' in bangen ©orgen 
9ln bie atterfdibnfte grau: 

,,9J?ein roerteS 9iinglein gotben, 
S3er!uube bn mir frci, 
2)u ^fanb tjon meiner Jg)o(ben, 
SSie fte^t e« mit j^rer ^Trcu'?" 

SSie er'« bctrad^tcn luoUte, 
SSom ginger c« i^m fprang; 
2)a8 9iingtein l^upft' unb rottte 
2)en SBiefenrain cntfang. 
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@r luiH mit fc^ncHen ©finben 
(Sd ^afc^en auf bet 9u, 
S)oc^ golbne S3lumcn il|n bicnbcn 
Unb ®rafcr, betropft t)on Xau. 



@ln gatr e8 gteid) eriaufc^te, 
2)er auf ber ?inbc fag ; 
3Som SBipfct cr niebcrraufd^te, 
(gr ^ott' c« au« bcm @ra«. 

mt tnac^tlgem ©cpcbcr 
(gr in bie ?uft fi(^ ft^iuang ; 
2)a luottten feinc ©rflbcr 
3^nt raubcn ben gotbnen gang. 

. S)o(i| fclner gcwann'S t)on atlen, 
2)a« 9iingtein fiet ou« ber ^5^'. 
2)er 9iitter (a^ c« fatten 
3n einen tlefen @ee. 

2)ie glfc^lein ^flpften munter. 
3u ^afc^en ben golbnen 2:anb ; 
2)a« Sflingteln'fanf ^Inunter, 
^19 ed ben ^(iden fd^manb. 

„0 SJingleln, auf. ben 2:riftcn, 
3)a (iff en bld^ @ra8 unb ©lunt'; 
D SRingfein, in ben Siiften 
2)a tragen bie 3S8gel bi(^ urn ; 
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„£> SRlnglein, In SBafferS (Srunbc 
S)a ^afd^cn bic glfdic fre i : 
iU^ein d^ingletn, if! bad bie ^unbe, 
S)ic ^unbc, tjon ?icbd^cn« Xreu'?'' 



-®traf ^aetrl^atbd SBei^botrtt. 



®raf ebcr^arb im S3art 
5Bont SBflrttembergcr ?anb, 
(5r font auf fromntcr gal^rt 
3u ^Qffijlinad @tranb. 

2)afe(bfl cr cln«mal« ritt 
2)urd^ eincn frifd^cn SBalb; 
ein grilncd 5Rci« cr fd^nitt 
Son etnem Seigbom balb* 

@r flcrff c8 mit 33cbad^t 
Sluf fcinen (gifen^ut ; 
@r trug ed in ber ©d^tad^t 
Unb fiber mttve^ gtut 

Unb atd er tt)ar ba^eim, 
@r'« in bie ^rbe flecft, 
2Bo botb mand)' neuen ^eim 
!S)er milbe grafting \oedt 

S)er Oraf, getreu unb gut, 
53efu(i|t' e« jebes 3a^r, 
©rfreute bran ben 9Wut, 
SBie ed gemadjlen mar. 
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"Skx ^err toax alt unb tog, 
2)ad 9{etdtein toax tin ^aum, 
2)arunter ofttnaI9 fag 
2)er ®rei9 in tiefem Xraum. 

2)ie SB5Ibung, ^o4 unb breit, 
SRit fanftem 9{aufd)en ma^nt 
3^n an blc aUt 3eit 
Unb an bad feme !i!anb. 



^ie Itlme ait 4>itrfait. 



3u ^xx\ai\ in ben 2:rilmntcrn, 
2)a ntiegt ein Utmenbaum 
grifd^grilnenb jcine ^rone 
$od^ iiberm ©iebelfaum. 

(Sr wurjflt tief im (Srunbc 
3Som aften tloperbau ; 
dx njolbt ftd^ fiatt bed !S)ad^e9 
^inaud in ^immeldbtau. 

SBeil bed ©emanerd @nge 
3^m ?uft unb @onnc nat)m, 
@o trieb'8 il)n ^oc^ unb i)bl)er, 
^id er }unt Sid^te !am. 

@d ragen bie t)ier Seinbe, 
3l(« ob fte nur bejlimmt, 
2)en ftt^nen SBucl^« gu fd^irmcn, 
!I)er gu ben SSoIfen flimmt. 



Ourtrt^*^' 
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SBcTin bort im grfliicn Xi^ait 
i 3(3^ elnfam tnid) crglng, 
S)ie U(me xoai^^, tie ^c^rc, 
SBoran mein ©tnnen ^tng. 

SBcnii in bent bunH)fcn, finmmen 
©etriimmer id^ getaufdjt, 
2)a ^at if)r rcger 3Bi»)fet 
3m SQBtnbe^flug geraufd^t. 

3(^ fa^ t^n oft erglu^en 
3m crflen iWorgenflra^f ; 
3(i| jal^ il)n nod^ erfcuc^tet, 
SSann jd^attig ring« ba« 2:^al. 

3u SSlttcnberg im ^lojlcr 
^ud)d and) ein fold^er (Strang 
Unb brad^ mit ^Rtefcnaften 
Bum ^taufenbad^ ^inand. 

O ©tra^I bc8 2i(i|t«, bn bringefl 
^inab in jebc ®ruft. 
D ©cifl bcr 2BeU, bu ringcjl 
$inauf in Sid^t unb 2uft. 



3lm ^Wilnflertnrm, bem grancn, 
2)a fiel^t man grog unb flcin, 
SSicr iRamcn cingc^aucn ; 
©cbulbig tragt'« bcr @tein. 
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(Sinfl ftomm bie htft'gen @4ne(fen 
(gill SWufenfo^n ^eran, 
@a^ au9 nad) alien (Sden, 
$uB bann gu ntetge(n an. 

53on felnem @d|lage fnlttern 
2)ie ^etttn gunfen auf; 
S)en Surm burdiffi^rt ein bittern 
^om ©runbfiein bid gum ^nauf; 

!Da gudt in feiner ©rube 
emin«, be« aJieiperS, gtaub, 
S)a liattt bie ©lorfenftube, 
S)a raufdjt mandi jlcinern ?aub ; 

3m grogen S3au cin ©firen, 
%\9 tvoUt* cr luunbcrbar 
^u9 feinem <Stamm gebaren, 
SBad undottenbet mar. 

2)er 9iame tt)ar gefd^ricben, 
Son menigen gefannt ; 
!3)o(^ ift er fle^n geblieben 
Unb langft mit $reid genannt. . 

SBcr ifl nod^, ber fid^ tDunbert, 
S)a6 i^m ber 2:urm erbro^nt, 
2)em nun cin ^alb 3»al)r^unbcrt 
2)ie S5?ctt be« ©d^onen tbnt?* 

• 9[uf ber ^lattform bed @tra^burfler SJifinfterd fte^t unter vielen 
andf Q)pet^e§ 9{ame von feinen alabemifcl^en ^al^ren ^er einge^auen. 
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aa«fRe!i. l/ory/i^^ 



(g« jagt' clii 3ager frfl^ am Xag 
ein 9?cf| burd^ SBfilbcr unb 3lucn, 
3)a fol^ cr au« bcm ©arten^ag 
(Sin roftg aWcigblcin fci^Quen. 

2Bci« ifl ge(d^el)n bcm guten ^fcrb? 
^ai e« ben gug tjcrletjet? 
2Ba8 ijl gcfdie^n bent 3ogcr »crt, 
3)a6 cr nicl)t me^r ruft unb ^ctjet? 

3)a8 ^Re^tcln rennet Immcr nod^ 
iiber iiBcrg unb X^a( {o bange, 
©alt' an, bu fcttfam 2;icrtcin bod) I 
S)er 3agcr toergag bid) lange. 



@« gingcn bret 3ager tDo^t auf ben S3irfd^, 
@ic ttjottten eriagen ben weigen ©irfd^. 

@ie tegten ft(^ unter ben !j:annenbaum, 
!S)a fatten bie bret einen fettfatnen ^raurn* 

®er erfle. 

„iWir l^at getrciumt, Id^ fU)|)f auf ben S3uf(i|, 
2)a raujd^te ber ©irfd^ ]^rau«, ^uf(^, l^ufd^I" 
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S)er jweltc. 

,,Unb a(9 er fprotig mit ber ^unbe ©eltaff, 
2)a brannt' Id^ l^n auf bad gett, plff,paff!" 

3)er brittc. 

,,Unb aU i(^ ben $irfd^ an ber (Srbe fa^, 
3)a flifg Id^ (ujiig tn« ^om, traral" 

@o lagen fte ba unb fprad^en bie brei, 
2)a rannte ber weige ^irfd^ uorbcl. 

Unb tV bie brei Sfiger i^n rec^t gefel^n, 
@o war er baDon fiber Xiefen unb ©5^'n. 

§uf(^, §uWI plff, poffi trara! 



4>ataft. Cb \^^^ 



33or feinem ^eergefolgc ritt 
2)er ffl^ne ^elb ^aralb ; 
@te aogen in bed iU^onbed @d^ein« 
2)urd^ einen n)i(ben Sa(b. 

@le tragen mand^' erlam^fte^ gal^n*', 
2)ie ^o(^ im SSinbe mattt, 
@ie ftngen ntanc^ed @iege«Ueb, 
!S)ad burc^ bie ^erge IjaUt. 

S8a9 raufc^et, (aufd^et im ©ebiifd^? 
Sad miegt ftd^ auf bent $aum? 
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2Ba« jenlct au« ben SBoIfen ftd^ 
Unb taud^t au9 ©tromed (^(^aum? 

933a« tt)irft tnit ©lumen urn unb um? 
SBa« ftngt jo wonniglid^? 
©a« tanjet burdj ber ^rieger Sieil^n, 
@d^tt)ingt auf bie SRoffe ftd^? 

ma9 fofl fo fanft unb filgt fo fil6 
Unb ^fiU fo Unb umfagt? 
Unb ntmmt bad ©d^mert unb giel^t tiom 9{og 
Unb (agt nidftt Siuy nod^ ^Jaft? 

©8 ift bet etfen leid^te @d^ar: 
§ler ^Kft fein SBibcrftanb : 
@d()on fmb bie ^rieget aU bal^in, 
@lnb aU im geenlanb. 

9^ur er, ber Sefte, hiith gurudf, 
2)cr fiiftne ^elb Jpatalb: 
(Sr ift »om SSirbcI bl8 gur @o^r 
3n l^arten ©tal^l gejdftnattt. 

^11 {einc ^riegcr ftnb entriltft, 
2)a Uegen @dt)tt)ert unb @d^ilb ; 
2)ic ^^ioffc, lebig tl^rcr ^crrn, 
(Bit ge^n im SSalbe nnlb. 

3n grower S^rauer ritt uon bann 
2)et ftolge ^e(b ^aralb; 
Qv ritt aUein im SWonbenfd^ein 
SBoljI burd^ ben meiten S8a(b. 
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SBom Seljen xan^dft t9 frlf(^ unb ftar: 
(gr fprlngt oom- 9ioffe fd^nefl, 
C^r jc^naUt Dom ^aupie ftd^ ben $etm 
Unb trintt t>6m fasten Cuell: 

3)o(^, tt)ie er laum ben 2)urfl gejilUt, 
SBerfagt ii)m 3lrm unb S3ein; 
@r mug ft(^ fet^en auf ben ge(9, 
er nlcft unb fd^lummert eln. 

(Sr ((^(ummert auf bemfelBen @tein 
@d^on mand^c l^unbert Sa^f, 
2)a« ^au^t gefcnfct auf ble ©rufl, 
SWit grauem S5art unb ^aat, 

SSann ^U^e guden, Conner roUt, 
SBonn ©turrn erbrauft im Salb, 
2)ann grelft er troumenb nad) bem @(^tt)ert, 
3)er alte ^elb ^oralb. 



aRctUtt bet 

2)u fenbef!, greunb, mir Jteber 



!al)er. > 



SSoII frijdfter 28a(be«(ufl, 
2)u regtep gerne ttJicbef 
^(ud^ mlr bie ©id^terbruj!"; 
2)u geigft an fd^att'ger $a(be 
aWir ben bejd^llften @ee, 
2)u (odefl au8 bem 2Ba(be 
3um ^ah ein fd^eue« $Re^: 
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Ob cinem alten SBud^e 
$ring' ici^ bie ©tunben l^in, 
!Do(^ furcate nid^t, id^ fud^e 
mt trodne SSliitcn brin ! 
3)urd^ {cine 3^tlen minbct 
(gin griiner ^fab ftd^ wdt 
3n* gelb l^inauS unb fd^minbct 
3n 2Balbe«cinfamfett. 

3^0 fitjt aWcrlin hex SBilbe 
5(m ^ee auf moorgem @tein 
Unb jlarrt nad^ fclncm 58ilbe 
3ni buufein SSiberJt^ein ; 
dx |ifl)t, tulc cr geoltct 
3m tvuben 2BeUgeh)ilt)I : 
^ier in ber SBilbniS ttjattet 
3^m neuer ^raft ©eftt^l. 

3Som ®riin, ba« urn i^n tauet, 
3P tl)m bcr SUdf gcftorft, 
3)a6 er 35crgang'nc« f(f)auet 
Unb ^iinftige? ermcrft; 
2)er SiJalb in nfid^t'ger ©tunbc 
^at um {cin Dl)r geraufdjt, 
S)a6 e« in {cinem ©rimbe 
S)en @ei|t bcr 2Belt erlaufd^t. 

2)o« SSilb, ba8 um l^n weUct, 
!J)cm ftillen ©ajle galim, 
(S« fd)ricft cmpor, cntcilet, 
SSeil c« cin ^orn ttcrnal^m. 
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23on rofc^em 3ogcrtroffc 
SBirb er l^inmeggefii^rt 
gern ju bee ^onig« ©c^loffc, 
2)cr longfl nad^ i^m gcf^ilrt: 

„®efegnet fei be'r SWorgcn, 
S)er bld^ ln« $ou« mir bringt, 
2)fn SKann, ber, un« ttcrborgen, 
2)en Xiercn 2Bei«l|elt ftngt! 
SBol^I mod)ten iDir erfa^ren, 
$Bad iene ^^riid^e xotxt, 
3)ic bic^ feit mami^en 3al^ren 
2)cr 2Balbc«fd^atten (e!|rt. 

,M^t urn ben 2auf bcr ©tcrne 
$eb' Id) gu frogen an: 
2(m ^(cinen priift' id) gcme, 
Sie ee urn bid^ get^att. 
!5)u fomtnf! in biefer J^rii^c 
ajitr cin ©cruf'ner ^cr ; 
2)u (ofcfl ol^nc 3Jiji^f, 
SBotton ba« ^au^jt mir {d)tt)er: 

„!5)ort, h)o ble ?inbcn bflftcrn, 
^ernal^m id^ biefe 9{ac^t 
ein ^laubern unb etn gliiflern, 
^it ttjemi bic ?iebc ttyadjU 
2)ic @timmen gu ctfunbcn, 
?aufd^t' id^ Ijimh oont SBaH, 
!5)oc^, hJQ^nt' id^ fie gefunben, 
@o fd)Iug bie SRad)txQaU, 
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©fr kw'i Un ^initn nwr: 
Xir madKn htint ^iftfr 
(^bfinir« onenbar, 
Xir tingt e bfr ^ogfl ilcbif, 
Xie flatter fduiVln e btr. 

92t(bte, 1XKI6 bu fcbanfjl, mir!' 

Xer Sontg fiebt umgebrn 
3?on fctncm f»ofg<finb*; 
3u 3)?orgcn grucf tbn fbrn 
•gfiu roKnblubfnb ^nb. 
9?frlin, ber unfrfc^rocfen 
Xfn Sljei^ gemuftfrt ^t, 
^Unttnt au9 ber 3ungfrau ^otfen 
C^tii jartfd Vinbcnblatt: 

„?a6 nti(^ bie« Slatt bir reit^eit, 
?ie«, ^frr, ma« f« bir fagt! 
Sent nid^t an fol(i)eni iSetc^en 
®enug, ber ffi bcfragt, 
Cb er ill ^6nig«]^aUcn 
3e 33ldttcr regnen fa^; 
So ginbcnbldttcr fatten, 
Xa i|t bic ?inbc nal)', 

,,Xn ^afl; $err, am ^Icincn 
aWein SSiffen beut' erprobt; 
2Rog' f« bir fo cr{ci)einen, 
Xa6 man c« biflig lobt! 
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?o|l' id) au« elnem ?oube 
a)eln 9?arfcl bir fo bdb, 
S5ict grog're lo^ ba« glaube, 
2)er bldfttbelaubtc 2Bo(b/' 

!5)cr ^onig fteljt unb fdfthjcigct, 
2)ic Soc^ter gltt^t »on @d^am. 
!5)er flotsc @fl|cr fleigft 
^inob, t)on mo er tarn, 
(Sin §ivfd), ben iDol^l er lennet, 
$arrt oor ber ©riltfe fein 
Unb nimmt il^n auf unb rennet 
!S)urd^ gelb unb @trom malbein. 

S5er{unfen lag im 2)ioofe 
a»er(in, hod} tonte tang' 
^u« einer SSalbfluft ©d^ofie 
^odj felner ©timme tiang. 
^ilnd^ bort ift Ifingf! nun griebe ; 
3cf) aber gmeifle nid^t, 
2)a6, greunb, au« beineni ?iebe 
ajierlin ber SBilbe fprid^t 



^aUifl]^ene«, ein 3iingUng gu ^[tl^en, 
^ant einft nad^ einer burd)gcfd^tt)armten ^adjt, 
3)en melfen ©^l^eufrang um« tt)ilbe ^aar, 
^intaumetnb in ber 2)(lmnierung, nad^ §au«, 
(5r felber tt)ie bie S)amm'rung iDiift unb bleid^. 



•^^^liJiA^^^ 
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3l(« nun bcr 3)iener nadj bcm ©djlafgcmad^ 

3^m Icud^tet burd^ ben l^ol^cn ©aulengoug, 

2)a tritt mit ein« im ttollcn gocfeIfd)cin 

2)c« S3acd^u« gottlid^ 3?iarmorbiIb ^crttor, 

SSon fciftopferifdier SJ^eijler^anb gcformt. 

3n 3ugcnbfuUc ^ebt fid^ bic ©eflalt ; 

2(ii8 rcid^em, long l^intDoKcnbcm ©elocf ^1;*]^^'** 

©rgtongt baS feingcwolbtc @c^uItcrnpaarA^^ip^»AMj**^^^ 

Unb unterm @ti)attcn ilppigen ®epcti)t« ( 

SSon 5Rebentaub unb fd^mettenbcr iraubenfru^F) 
©riti)cint ba« runbe, blil^cnbe ©efid^t. ^__-^^ 
(Srfd^rocfen fcil^rt ^afliftl^eneS guriicf 
S5or bcr ©r{ti)cinung $crrUcf)fcit unb ©lang ; 
3^in iff, al« ^cittc mit bent S^^rJuSftab 
S)cr ®ott bie ©tirne flrafenb il^m bevii^rt, 
2((§ fprad^e giirnenb ber bclebte 3Wunb : 
,,Sa« {pu!ft bu l^ier, bu h)an!enbe« ©ejpcnjt, 
©rebjd^er @(f)atten, fraftloS ftmibetoubt? 
S)u l^oft ben l^eiCgen (Sp^eu mir entnjei^t, 
S)u nenneft frcttelnb meinen ^riej^er bit^ ; 
^inttjeg t)on mir I 3ci) fenne beiner nit^t. 
3d) bin bie giitte {ti)affenber 9^atur, 
2)ie fid) befonberS in bem ebeln S3(ut 
2)er 9iebe reid) unb gottUdft offenbart. 
SSiU euer n)iifte« 2:reiben einen ®ott, 
@o {ud)t il^n nid)t auf {onnigem SBeingebirg', 
5Rein, {iid)t il)n brunten in \)(^ ^abe« ^fJad^t!" 
2)er @ott ijerftummt, ber gacfel gid^t erlifd^t, 
2)er 3iingUiig fd^Ieid^t be{d}amt in fein ©emad), 
(Sr nimmt 00m ^anpt ben ttjelfen Sp^eufrang, 
Unb ftitt in be§ ®enmte« 3nncrftem 
S3efd)tt)bret er ein ^eiligeS (Seliibb^ 
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iBott ben fiebcn Std^htHhetn. 

5d^ lennc ficben lujl'ge ©riiber, 
@lc fmb bic burfligjlen im Drt; 
!I)ie jd^muren ^od^li(i^, niemald toteber 
3u ncnnen ein g€tt)tf|c« SBort, 
3n feincrlel gScife, 
gf^ld^t taut unb nld^t lelfe. 



(g« ip bo« gute SBortlein ,,®affer," 
2)orin bodft fonjl fciu ^IrgeS pecft. 
SBie fommt'« nun, bag bic iwilben ^raffcr 
2)ie« fd^Ud)tc SBort Jo mad)tig {d^redt? 

SKerft auf ! id^ beriti)tc 

S)ic SBunbergefd^id^te. 



(Sinfl ^orten ienc burfl'gcn @iebcu 
SBon elnem frembcn 3c(i)tunipan; 
e« {ci am 2Balbg«birgc briiben 
ein neue« 2Birt«!|au« aufgct^an, 

2)a ftiegen fo rcine, 

@o wilrjigc SBeinc. 



Urn cincr guten ^reblgt toiUtn 

$ott' feiner ftd^ ttom $Ia^ bettjegt, 

2)o(f) gilt e«, ©Icijer gut gu fiiHen, 

2)ann ftnb bic S3urfd)c glcid) crrcgt. 

,,5(nf, laffct un8 tt)anbcrn!" 

9ijuft cincr bcm anbcrn. 
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' @ic loanbern riiflig mit bcm grfl^en ; 
^alb fleigt bie ©oniie brucfenb ^tx% 
3)ie 3w"9^ Tt«ti)^t, bic 2ipptn glil^cn, 
Unb Don ber ©time rinnt bcr ©c^iuclg: 

2)a ricfcU fo ^eUc 

^om geljen bic OucUc. 

28ic trinfcn ftc in Uollcn 3fl9<^n« 
2)odft oI« fic laum ben 2)urjt gejlillt, 
^egeugen fte il^r S^igt^ergniigen, 
2)o6 l^ier nic^t SBein, nur Saffcr quillt : 

„0 fabc« ©ctrcinfc! 

O orniUd^e @ci|tt)enfc!" 

3n fcinc tticbcmob'nen ®ongc 
Sf^immt jc^t ber SBalb bic ^ilger auf. 
2)a ftef)u fie plbljtid) im QJebrouge, 
23crtt)orr'ue8 2)icfid)t ^emmt ben ^anf: 

@ie trren, jte fu(f)en, 

@ic ganfen unb flud^en. 

!5)emeil ^at ftd^ in finft'rc SSctter 
2)ic fci|tt)iile @onne tief oerptlt; 
@c^on raufci)t ber 9?cgcn burd^ bie flatter, 
@8 gucft ber ^U^, ber Conner briittt ; 

S)ann !ommt e8 gefloffen, 

UncnbUd) erg off en. 

SBalb h)irb ber gorft gu taufenb 3nfeln, 
3o]^Uofe ©trorne breti)en Oor; 
^ier l^ilft lein 2:oben; ^ilft fein SBinfcIn; 
@r mug l^inburd), ber cble S^or. 
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D grilnblid^c Saufe! 
O fopUd^e Xraufc! 



$or altera murben Sy^enfd^entinber 
S^erroanbett oft in duett unb glug ; 
Suc^ unfre fteben arme @iinber 
©ebro^t ein gteid^er ®ottcrfci|Iu6 : 

@ie triefcn, fic fci|iT)cflen, 

%\9 mUxltn fte Ouetten. 

@o, mcl^r gefd^tDprnmen o(« gegangcn, 
@e(angeit fte gum ^a(b l^lnau?, 
2)0(1^ fclne ©d^enfe Je^u fie prangcn, 
@ie fmb auf grabem 2Beg nod^ ^au«: 

@(^on riefelt fo l^ette 

SBom gelfcu bie Ouette. 

2)a ifl% al« ob fie rauf(f)cnb tpred)e: 
^SBiUfomtnen, faub'rc S3riiberf(f)ar! 
3!|r ^abt gefci)nifil)et, tl)orici)t grcd^e, 
9)iein SBoffer, ba« ^ud^ labenb war; 

9f?un feib i^r gctranfet, 

!5)a6 il^r baron benfet." 

@o fam c«, ha^ bie fieben ©riiber 
2)a« SBaffer fiird[)tetcn ^infort 
Unb bag fie fd^ttjuren, niemal« tt)iebcr 
3u nenncn ba« t)ertt)iinfci)te SBort, 
3u fcincrlei SBcife, 
9^ic^t laut unb nic^t teife. 
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2)er iunge ®raf Don ®rcier«, cr fle^t ttor feinem $au«, 
©r fiet)t am fc^oncn 3Worgen weit in« ©ebirg' ftinau«, 
@r fif^t hit gclfen^orner Dcrfltirt im golbnen @tral)( 
Unb bfimmernb mitten innc ba« gvilnjte Slt^ent^ol.: 

„D ?IIK 9-nlne 3l(pe, mte jif]^t'« nac^ bir mid^ ^inl 
33eglucft, bic bid) bcfaljrcn, 53erg]^irt' unb @cnneriu! 
Oft \a\) id) fonjl l^iniiber, empfanb uidftt l?cib noc^ ?uft, 
2)od) l^eutc bringt ein ®el|nen mir in bic tiefflc 33ruft/' 

Unb i\a\)' unb na^er Hingen Sd^almeien an fein D^r : 
3)ic ^irtinncn unb ^irtcn, fic giel^n jur S3urg empor, 
IJnb auf M @d)loffc« 9lafen l)ebt an ber ^Ungeltanj, 
!J)ie tt)ei§en Srmel fd^immern, bunt pattern 33anb unb ^ranj. 

2)er ©ennerinnen jilngfte, {d)(anf mie ein 3Waienrei«, 
grfagt bie .g>anb be« ©rafen, ba ntug er in ben ^rei« ; 
(5§ f^Iinget i^n ber 9ieigen in feinc SSirbel ein : 
,,§ei ! junger @raf Don ®reier8, gefangen mugt bu fein !" 

@ie raffen il^n t)on l^innen mit @prung unb 9ieigen(ieb, 
" @ie tan^cn burd) bie 2)orfcr, mo @Ueb fidtf reil^t an (SfVith, 
©ie tangen iibcr 2Katten, fte tangen burd^ ben ^alh, 
S3i8 fernljin auf ben %{ptn ber l^eUe tlang tter^allt/ 

@(^on f!eigt ber gmeite 9JJorgen, ber brittc fd^on tt)irb Har : 
,,5Bo bleibt ber @raf tjon ®reier«? 3ft er tterfd^ollen gar?" 
Unb mieber fmft jum Slbenb ber fd^miilen Sonne ?auf: 
!J)a bonnert'« im ©ebirge, ha giel^n bie ^Better auf. 
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®eborf!en ip blc SGBoIfe, bcr 33a(^ jum @trom gefd^weUt, 
Unb aid mit ia^em ©tra^Ie ber $It^ bie 9?a(^t er^eUt, 
'^a geigt ftd^ in ben @trube(n ein 9^Qnn, ber mogt unb 

rlngt, 
©i« er ben 2ip ergriffen unb ftd^ an« Ufer fd^wingt : 

,,2)a bin id^. SBeggeriffen au« eurer S3erge ©c^og, 
3m S^ongen unb im ©d^wingen ergriff mid^ @turmgeto«; 
3^r aUe felb geborgen in ^HtV unb gelfenfpalt : 
??ur mid^ ^ot fortgef(^tt)enimet be« 2Bolfenbrud^« ©ewalt. 

„?eb' tt)o^I, bu grflne ?(Ipe mit beiner frozen @(^or! 
?ebt tt)ol)l — brel fel'ge Xage, ba i(^ ein ^irte tt)or ! 
O I nid^t bin idf geboren ju folc^em ^arabieS, 
3lu« bem mit ©(i^espamme be« ^immel« S^xn mid^ tt)ie8. 

„3)u fnf(^e 2[(penrofe, rill^r' nlmmer meine $anb ! 
3c^ fil^l'«/ ble falte 3Boge, fie tSfd^t nid^t blefen 33ranb» 
S)u ganberifd)er 9?eigen, lodf' nlmmer mid^ ^inau«l 
'Slimm mid^ in beine 3Kauern, bu obe« @rofen^au« ! " 



Sd^tnabifcl^e 



%U ^aifer 9totbart lobefam 
3um l^etrgen ?onb gegogen 
2)a mugt' er mit bem frommen $eer 
!5)urd^ ein ®ebirge miifl unb leer. 
3)afelbfl erl^ifc ftdft groge ^lot, 
SBiel @teine gab'« unb ttjenig S3rot, 
Unb mand^er beutjd^e $Reiter«mann 
§at bort ben Srunf fid^ obgetl^on; 



obefam (| 

•gen fam, H 
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2)en ^ffrben war'* fo \d)toadi Im SKagen, 
gafl mugt' ber fReiter bie iD^a^re tragen. 
9^un loor ein ^err au« ©d^mabenlanb, 
SBon fto^cm 2Su(^« unb ftarfcr $anb ; 
2)c« fRSgfein war fo franl unb ft^wad^, 
dx gog e« nur am Sf'^vimt nadft ; 
(5r ^att' c« nimmer aufgegeben, 
Unb to\ttV9 i^n baS eigne ?eben. 
©0 bUeb er balb ein gute« ®tii(f 
Winter bent $eere«gug jnrud: 
2)a fprengten plol^Iid^ in bie Ouer' 
gflnftig tuvfifrfie 9ieiter balder; 
!^te l^uben an, auf il^n gu fdiiegen, 
^ad) itjm gu merfcn rait ben ©piemen. 
2)er luarf're @ci)tt)abe ford^t' fid) nit, 
®ing feine« 2Bege« @rf|ritt t)or @ci)ritt, . 
?ie6 fid) ben @rf)ilb mit ^feilen fpitfeit *^ia^ 
Unb tftfit nur fpottlid) ura fidft blicfen, 
33i^ einer, bera bie ^tit gu lang, 
9(uf i^n ben frummen ©fibel fd)h)an§: 
2)a tt)oUt bem 3)eutfd)en and) fein 531ut, 
@r trifft be« Siiifen ^Jferb fo gut, 
@r ^aut i^ra ab mit einem @treid^ 
2)ie beiben 33orberfii6' gngteid). 
?(I« er ba« 2:ier gu gaU gebrad)t, 
!J)a fagt er erft fein @d)tt)ert mit 2Wad^t, 
er fd)tt)ingt e« auf bc8 9?eiter8 topf, 
$aut burd) bi§ auf ben ®atteI!nopf, 
^aut audi ben (battel nod^ gu ©tiirfen 
Unb tief nod) in be8 ^^3fcrbe« 9iucfen: 
3ur 9ied)ten fie^t man tt)ie gur ?infen 
einen i)alben 2:urfen l^erunterfinfeu. 
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2)a padt bie anbern falter ®rau«, 

<Ste \iie\)tn in aUe Sett l^tnaud^ 

Unb iebem ip'«, al« wttrb' i^m mitten 

!Dur(4 topf unb ?eib ^inburd)gefd^nttten. 

!S)rQuf fam be9 SBegd 'ne (S^riftenfd^ar, 

!^ie aud^ }urii(fgeblteben n)Qr; 

^ie fot)fn nun mit gutem Sebac^t, 

SBaf^rbeit unfer $e(b gemac^t. 

SBon benen ]^at'« ber ^aifer tternommcn. 

!S)er Ueg ben @(^n)aben tior ftd^ !ommen; 

(gr fproc^ : „ @ag' atr, mein flitter Wert ! 

Ser ^at bid^ folddc ©treid)' gelc^rt?" 

2)er Jpelb bebod^t' jt(^ nit^t gu lang': 

„!5)le (2treici)c fmb bet un« im @(^tt)ong'; 

@ie pub befannt im gaujen SReic^e: 

Tlan nennt jte ^t nur ©d^wabeuprcid^e," wt\t 



jr)er ^nec^t ^at erpoc^en ben ebein ^errn, 
!Der ^nec^t wax' felber ctn SRitter gern. 

(Sr \)at i^n erpod^en im bunfein ^ain 
Unb ben l?eib tterfeufet im tieferi 9l^ein ; 

$at ongeleget bie 9lflPung btanf, 
Sluf be« ^erren Slog pd^ ge{d)n)ungen franf. 

Unb al« er fprengen tt)ta uber bie 33rildf, 
!5)a piitjet ba« Slog unb bciumt pd) guriicf, 
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Unb al« cr bie giilbncn ©porcn il^m gab, 
!S)a tc^Ieubert'd i^n rotlb in ben @trom ^tnab. 

9Kit Slrm, mit giig cr rubcrt unb ringt: 
S)cr fc^wcrc ganger il^n nicbcrjn^ingt 



3un0 ©iegfrieb toax cin fiolger ^nab', 
©ing toon bcS 35ater8 SBurg l^crob, 

SBoUt' raftcn nid^t in SSatcrS ^au8, 
SBofft' manbcrn In aUc 2Bdt l^inaus. 

8cgegnet' il^m mand^ 9?itter mert 
9Kit feftem (Srf)i(b unb brcitem ©domett. 

©iegfricb nur cinen ©tecfcn trug ; 
2)a8 mar i^m bitter unb leib gcnug. 

Unb a(« er ging im finflern SBalb, 
^am er gu ciner ©d^miebe balb. 

2)a fa^ cr (Stfen unb ®ta^I gcnug ; 
@in lufiig gcuer g(ammen fc^(ug. 

,,0 3Weiftcr, liebfler 3J?cifler mein, 
Sag bu mid) beinen ©efellcn fein 
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,,Unb Ic^r' bu mi* mlt gldg unb «d^t, 
SSic man bic gutcn @d)mcrter mad^t!" 

@tcgfrieb ben jammer tt)o^I fd^mingen funnt: 
(gr fd)Iug bfn ^mbo6 in ben ©runb ; 

(gr fd)(ug, bag weit ber SBalb erflang 
Unb afle« etfen in ©tude fprang. 

Unb oon ber letjten (Stfenfiong' 
Tlad^i* er ein @d)h)ert fo breit nnb lang: 

„yi\m ^ab' idj gefd^miebet ein gute« Bdjtvext, 
'Sim bin id) n^ie anbre 9iittcr tocrt ; 

„yivin fd^tag' id^ tt)te ein anbrer $elb 
2)ie 9iiefen unb 2)rad^en in SSalb unb gelb." 



ftCeitt tRoCaitb. nA^^^^ 



grau 5Bertt)a fag in ber gelfennuft, 
@ic f(agt' i^r bitt*re« ?o8 ; 
^lein 9JoIanb fpielt' in freier ?uft, 
!S)ed ^(age toar nid^t grog. 

„0 f onig ^arl, mein SBruber ^el^r, 
O bag idj flo^ toon birl 
Um ^khe licg id^ ^rod^t unb (Sl^r*, 
yinn giirnft bu jd()ret!Iid) mir. 



iP^- 
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3)ic glut Derft^lang mir bid^. 
S)ic id^ urn ?lebc allc« lieg, 
9f?un logt ble ?lcbc mid^. 

,,^Iein ^{olanb, bu mein teured ^inb, 
'Sinn e^r' unb ?iebe mir, 
^letn S^otanb, fomm herein gefd^minb!. 
2Jiein 2^roft fommt aU toon bir. 

„&Uin SRoIanb, gc^ gur ®tabt ^tnab, 
3u bttten urn @pcif unb S^ran!; 
Unb wer bir gibt cine Heine ®ah*, 
S)em n)unfd)c @otte8 2)an!!" 

2)er tonig ^arl gur Safel fag 
3m gotbncn 9?tttcrfaal; 
2)ie !J)iencr Uefcn o^n' Unterlag 
ma @d)uffel unb ^ofoL 

SSon glotcn, Saitcnjplcl, ©efang 
SBarb jebeS ^crg erfreut, 
2)od^ rctd)tc nid^t ber ^cflc ^(ang . 
Qn Scrt^aS @infam!cit. 

Unb braugcn in be« $ofe« ^rei«, 
2)a fagen bcr Settler toiet; 
2)ie labten fi(^ an Sranf unb ^peif 
Tie\)x, al« am @aitenfpiel. 

2)er ^onig fd^aut in i^r (Sebrong* 
2Bol)l burd) bie offnc S^r, 
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Xa hxUdt fid) hnxdi tie bid^te SReng' 
(Sin feiner ^nob' ^erffir. 

^e9 j^naben Stltih ifl tounberbar, 
SJicrfarb swftttnmengepfldt, 
Xodi tocilt cr nlc^t bel ber ©cttlerfd^ar, 
{>erQuf sum 2>aal er blidt. 

©crcin jum @aal ttein fRolanb tritt, 
9(d mar's fein eigen ^u9; 
(Hx ^ebt eine ©c^affet Don 5tif4e« 9Ritt' 
Unb trfigt fte fiumm l^inaud. 

2)er ^onlg bcnft: ,,2Ba« ntug Ic^ fc^n? 
2)a0 ifl ein fonbrer ©raucf|/' 
!£)od^ meil er'« ru^ig Ifigt gefd^e^n, 
@o laffen'd bie anbem aud^. 

(Sd flunb nur an eine fleine SBeif^ 
^lein 9iolanb fe^rt in ben @aa( : 
@r tritt gum ^onig ^in mit diV 
Unb fagt feinen ©olbpolal. 

„$eibal ^alt' an, bu feder SBid^t!" 
!S)er ^onig ruft e« laut : 
^lein 9toIanb Idgt ben ^ed^er nidf|t, 
3um ^5nig auf er fc^aut. 

S)er ^3nig erfl gar pnfler fa^, 
!S)od^ lad^en mugt* er balb: 
„®u trittp in bie golbne ©aUe ba 
SBie in ben grunen SBolb; 
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„S)u ntmmfl blc @c^flffet toon ^onig« Xifd^, 
Sic man Spfcl brid^t toom 53aum ; 
!S)u ^o(fl n)ie and bent ^ronnen frifd^ 
aj^eine« roten 2Beinc« @d^oum/' — 

„3)ic 55au'rln fd^Spft au« bcm ©ronnen frlfc^, 
S)ic brid^t bic Spfcl oom 53aum : 
SWelncr 2Riitter giemct SBilbbrct unb gijd^, 
. 3^r rotcn 2Bclnc« @c^aum." — 

„3(l bcinc Tluttev fo cblc !J)am', 
SBic bu berfl^m(l, mein ^inb, 
@o t|at fic mo^l ein @d^lo6 lujlfam 
Unb fiattUd^ §ofgefinb'? 

„<gag* an, n^cr Ifl bcnn i^r S^rud^Jcg? 
©dg' an, ttjcr Ifl ifjr ®d)enf?" — 
„3Wcine rcd)te ^anb ift lt)r Srud^feg, 
aWeinc linfc, bic ifl iljr @d)cnL" — 

,,<Sag' an, n^cr pnb ble SBad^ter trcu ?" — 
„a«eine 5lugcn b(au aUftunb'/' — 
„<Sag' an, h)cr ift il^r ©anger fret?" — 
„2)er Ifl ntein roter 9Kunb." — 

„2)ie 2)am' ^at load're ©lener, traitn, 
S)od^ Uebt fie fonbrc Siorel, 
Sie dtegenbogen angufc^aun, 
Tilt garben ntand^erlei." — 

„^dj ^ab' bejttjungen ber ^naben ad^t 
SSon iebent SSiertet ber @tabt : 
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3)ie ^aben intr al« 3^"* gcBrat^t 
SSicrfaltig Zu6) jur Bat." — 

„!Dte !3)Qnie ^at nad^ meinem @inn 
3)cn beftcn S)icncr ber SBcIt. 
eic tp too^t SBettlcrfbnigin, 
!J)te offnc Safd ^alt? 

„@o cbic 2)amc barf nid^t fern 
SSon meinem $ofe fcin : 
SBo^Iouf, brei 3)amen! auf, brel ^errn! 
gii^rt ftc ju mlr herein!" 

^(ein ?Rolanb trSgt ben 53ed^er flinf 
©inau« gum ^runfgemat^ ; 
!J)rei 2)amcn auf be« ^onig« SBinf, 
3)rei Slitter folgen nad^. 

e« (lunb nur on eine fteine SBeil' 
(!J)er ^bnig ft^aut in bie gem') : 
2)a fe^ren fdjon jurucf mit (Sil' 
2)ie 2)amen unb bie ^erm. 

2)er fonig ruft mit einemmal: 
,,^tlf ©immell fe^ id) red^t? 
3d^ ^ab' toerfpottet im offnen ®aal 
ajiein eigeneS @efd^(e(^t! 

„©i(f ^immel! @d)tt)efier SBerta, bleid^, 
3m grauen ^ilgergemanb ; 
^llf §imme(! in meinem ^vunffaol reid^ 
S)en Settetftab in ber $anb!" 
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grau ©crta ffiHt su Pfien l^tn, 
2)a« bletcfie graucnbilb. 
!J)a rcgt ftcf| ^}r6|5(ld^ ber atte ®rlmm, 
er blirft fic an \o n^ilb. 

grau SBerta fcnft bic 5lugcn fd^nctt, 
mn SBort gu rcbcn fid^ traut ; 
'filein SRoIanb ^cbt bic «ugcn l^eH, 
S)cn O^m begrflfit cr taut. 

!J)a fprid^t ber ^bnlg hi milbcm 2:on: 
„^UV auf, bu @(i)mcpcr mein, 
Urn blcfen, bcincn Ucben @o^n, 
(Son bir Deraie^en fcin." 

grau ©erta ^cbt fid^ freubentooU: 
,,?ieb S3rubcr ntcin, tt)ot)lan ! 
«Icln fRoIanb bir toergeUcn fott, 
2Ba8 bu uiir @uf « get^an ; 

,,@on ttjerbcn fcinem tonig glcid^ 
ein ^o]^c« ^clbcnbilb, 
©oil ffl^rcn bic garb' oon mand^em ?Rci(^ 
3n fcinem banner unb @(^ilb 

„®oU grclfctt in mand^eg t5nig« Xi\(ii 
SKit feincr frcien $anb, 
@on bringcn gu «>cil unb e^re frift^ 
@ein fcufgenb 2KutterIanb/ 
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Wolanb «d|Ubttaget. ^ *^^^IL?P^ 



2)er «onig fiarl fag elnff gu Xifd^ 
3u Slad^en ntlt ben garjlcn. 
SRan fleUtc SBilbbret auf unb glft^ 
Unb Uc6 aud^ fclnen bttrpen; 
SSiel @olbgef(!^irr Don flarem ©d^cln, 
SWanc^ roten, grflncn ©belflcln 
@a^ man im ©aate leud^Un. 

3)a fprad^ ^err ^art, bcr flarfe ^elb: 
,,28a« foU bcr eltlc ©d^lmmer? 
2)a« Bcfte «Icihob biefcr SBctt, 
2)a« Mlet un« no(^ immer: 
2)lc« ticinob, ^eH tDlc @onncnfd^ein, 
ein afliefe tragf« Im ©d^llbc feln, 
Xlef tm 5lrbcnncrmalb€/' 

@raf ^Rld^arb, ergbifd^of XvLvpin, 
^crr ^aimon, Sf^aimS toon Saicrn, 
iKilon toon ^nglant, @rof @arin, 
3)ic n^ottten ba nld)t felcrn: 
(©ie ^obcn @ta^lgcttoanb bege^rt 
Unb ^ieficn fottcln i^re ?fcrb^ 
3u relten nad) bem ?Riefcn. 

3ung 9?otanb, @o^n bc« SWilon, fprad^: 
„?icb 25atcr, Ijbrt! Id) blttc: 
SScrmcint 3^r mi(^ gu jung unb fd^toad^, 
3)ae 1(1^ mlt 9?icjcn flritte, 
2)oci^ bin Id^ ntd^t gu wingig ntcl^r, 
end) nad^gutragcn (guern @pccr 
@amt (gurem gutcn @d)llbe." 
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S)ie fed^« ©enoffen rittcn balb 
SScreint nad^ ben 3lrbcnnen, 
2)od^ a(« ftc fatnen in ben 2Batb, 
2)a tl^fiten jte fid) trennen. 
iRolanb ritt ^Intenn S3ater l^er: 
SBie tDo^I il^m n^ar, bc« ©elben <Bpttx, 
!£)ed $e(ben <^d^ilb ju trageni 

SBei ©onnenfd^etn unb 3J?onbenUd^t i-jijumJ 
©treiften bic fu^nen %ftai, iA^o^^^'t^^ ^•**'"^ 

!J)ocft fanben fie ben ?Riefen nid^t 
3n getfen no(^ ©e^egen. 
3ur iKittagsftunb' am toierten %aq 
2)X ^ergog ajiilon fd^Iafen lag 
3n elner (Si(^e ©d^atten. 

?RoIanb fa^ in ber gerne batb 
(Sin 53U^en unb ein !?eud^ten, 
2)at)ort bie (Straiten in bem SBalb 
2)ie §irfd^' unb 9JeV auffdjeud^ten. 
(5r fa^, e« tarn Don elnem @d)ilb ; 
2)en trug ein S^Jiefe grog unb wilb 
SSom Serge nieberfleigenb. 

?Ro(anb gebadit' im ©erjen fein: 
„2Ba« ift ba« fur ein ©d^rerfen I 
@oU id^ ben tieben Skater mein 
3m befien @d^Iaf erttjedfen? 
@« n^at^et \a fein gute« $ferb, 
@8 n)ad)t fein ©peer, fein ®d^ilb unb ©d^ftiert, 
e« ttjad[)t §Rolanb ber junge/' 
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9{o(anb ba9 ^djtottt gur (^ette banb, 
5>errn SD^atonS ftarfc« Saffcn, 
2)ic ?anje na^m cr In bie ^anb 
Unb t^dt ben ^ci^Ub aufraffen. 
^crm 9Wi(on« 9?o6 befllcg cr bann 
Unb ritt crfl fac^tc huxdj ben 2:ann, 
!S)fn $Qter nid)t ju toetfen. 

Unb al« er tarn jur getfentoanb, 
2)a fprad) ber 9lief mlt fad^en: 
„2Ba« n^iU bod^ biefer fteine gant 
?luf foI(^em 9?offe madden? 
@ein ®(^mert ifl jmier fo tanq al8 er, 
53om afloffc glefit ii^n fd^ier ber ©peer, 
2)er @d)Ub n^ill it|n erbrfldfcn." 

3ung 9lotanb rief: „2Bo]^(auf gum <Streit! 
2)idt) reuet nod^ beln Sf^edfen. 
jQah' id) bie Sartfd^e lang unb breit, 
^ann fie mic^ beffer bedfen ; 
©in fleiner aj?ann, ein groges $ferb, 
©in furger 3lrm, ein (ange« ©c^mert, 
SWug einS bem anbern ^elfen." 

2)er 9fJiefe mit ber ©tange fd^Iug, 
S(u«(angenb in bie SBeite: 
3ung 9lo(anb (c^menfte fd^neU genug 
@ein 9?o6 no(^ auf bie @eite. 
S)ie ?an3' er auf ben 9llefen fd^mang : 
2)od) tjon bem 28unberfd)ilbe fprang 
Sluf 9iolanb ftc gurucfe. 
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3ung S^otanb nal^m in groger $afi 
2)a« ©d^mcrt in bcibc ^finbe; 
2)er 9Jiefc nac^ bent feincn fagt', 
@r ttjar gu unbcl^cnbc: 
2Rlt flinfcm ©iebc fd^tug SRotanb 
3^m untcrm @d^ilb bic tinfc ^anb, 
!S)ag ^anb unb @d)itb entrottten. 

2)ent SRicfcn fd^ttjanb ber 2Rut ba^in, 
2Bie i^m bcr @(^i(b cntriffen: 
2)a« ^(einob, ba« i^m ^raft toerticl^n, 
Tlu^V er ntit ©d^meqen ntiffcn. 
3ti3ar lief er gteid^ bent ©d^itbe nad^, 
!Do(i^ ^{olanb in bad ^nie i^n flad^, 
2)a6 er ju 53oben piirgte. 

dto\anh i^n bei ben ^aaren griff, 
^ieb il^m bad ^aiipt l^erunter: 
(Sin grower @trom oon SBtute lief 
3n« tiefe Z\)a\ ^inunter ; 
Unb and bed Zottn @(^ilb ^cmac^ 
9lolanb bad lid^te ^leinob brad^ 
Unb freute fid) am ©lanje. 

2)ann barg ef « unterm ^leibe gut 
Unb ging gn einem OueUe: 
2)a mufd^ er jid^ toon @taub unb 8Iut 
©ettjanb unb Baffen ^eUe. 
Suriitfc ritt ber jung' a^JoIanb 
2)a^in, ttjo er ben SSater fanb 
^od) fd^lafenb bei ber (Sid^e. 
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(gr legt' ftd^ an bc« SSater« @elf, 
35om (Sd^Iafc fclbjl bcgwungen, 
«i« in ber W^Icn ^benbgclt 
^err SWilon aufgcjprungen : 
„Sacf|' auf, mad)' auf, mcin @o^n Sflotanbl 
9{imm @d)ilb unb San^e fd)nett gur $anb, 
2)a6 toir ben Sflicfen fuc^cnl" 

@lc piegen auf unb eitten fe^r, 
3u fd^meifen in ber 3Bilbe. 
9ioIanb ritt l^interm SSatcr ^cr 
SWit beffen @peer unb @cf|ilbe. 
®ic famcn balb S" jcncr @tfitt', 
SBo dlotanb iiingfi geflritten ^atf ; 
, 3)€r 9iiefe lag im ©lute. 

fRoIanb (aunt feinen ^ugen glaubf, 
%i9 nt(f|t me^r toax )u f(f|auen 
S)ic Unfc §anb, bagu ba« ^aupt, 
@o er i^m abgel^auen, 
gf^id^t nte^r be« 9ltefen ©d^ttjert unb ©peer, 
^u(^ nic^t {etn ©d^ilb unb ^arnitc^ mel^r: 
9?ur 9iumpf unb blut'gc (SUeber. 

iU2tIon befal^ ben grogen 9lumpf: 
„2Ba« ifi ba« far 'ne 2eid)e? 
iD^an fte^t nod) am ger^au'nen @tuntpf, 
^ie mdd^tig mar bie @id^e. 
2)a« ijl ber fRiefe. grag' idf| me^r? 
SBerfd^lafen l^ab' id^ @ieg unb e^r', 
!J)rum ntug id^ emig trauem." 
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3u SCad^en Dor bcm ©d^Coffc |lunb 
2)cr ^bnig ^arl gar bange : 
„@inb mcinc ©elben ttjol^l gcfunb? 
@ie toeilen aUgu lange. 
. 2)od^ W i(^ red^t, auf ^onigStoort, 
@o rcitet ^crgog Salmon bort, 
2)c« aiicfen $au^t am (S^}cerc." 

^crr $aimon rltt in trflbem aRut, 
Unb mit gejcnttcm @plc6e 
?cgt' cr ba« §aupt, bcjprengt mit SdUxt, 
2)cm tbnig tjor bic giige: 
,,3(1^ fanb ben ^oj)f im ttjitbcn ^ag, 
Unb fiinfjig ©t^rittc ttjciter tag 
2)c« 9licfcn 9lumpf am 53oben." 

«alb aud^ bcr erjbijc^of 2:ur^}in 
2)cn 9liefcn^anbjci^ut| brac^te, 
2)ie ungcflige §anb nod) brin ; 
(Sr gog fic au« unb lad)te: 
„S)a« ift ein fcf)bn 9?eUquicnftud; 
3d^ bring' e« au« bcm SBalb auriirf, 
ganb e« fd)on gugc^auen/' 

2)er ©crgog 9^aim« t)on ©aiertanb 
^am mit be8 fRiefcn ©tange: 
„@d)aut an, ttja« ic^ im SBalbe fanb I 
gin SBaffcn ftarf unb langc. 
SBol^l fd)tt)ife' id) t)on bcm fcf)mcren 3)ru(!: 
^ei! SBairijc^ SBicr, ein gutcr @(^lud, 
©ottf mir gar foftUd) munbcn." 
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®raf SRid^arb tarn gu gu6 ba^r, 
®ing nebcn fcinem ^fcrbe; 
2)o« triig bc« SRlcfen fc^tDcrc SBe^r, 
2)en ^arnlfrf) famt bent ©c^ttjertc: 
„2Bcr fu(i)cn n^iU im mUben Xann, 
SDMnd^ SBaffcnj^fld nod^ pnben fann, 
3p mlr gu tjiel gcttjefcn." 

,,2)er ®raf ®arin t^at fcrne fd^on 
2)en @d)i(b bc« 9iiefen fc^wingen. 
„2)cr ^ot b€n ©d^ilb, be« Ifl bic j^ron', 
2)er mirb ba« ^leinob bringen." — 
„2)en (SdiKb l^ab' Id), l^r Hebcn ^crm! 
2)a8 t(cinob ^att' id^ gar ju gem : 
2)o(^ ba« ifl au8gcbrod^cn«" 

3ute(jt t^Qt man ^errn 9Kiton Jc^n, 
2)cr nac^ bent ©d^loffc (enfte; 
(Sr Iic6 ba« 9lb6Iein langfant ge^n, 
2)a« ^aupt cr traurig fcnftc. 
9ioIanb ritt l^intcnn 3Sater ^cr 
Unb trug i^m fclnen flarfcn <^pnx 
3ufantt bcm fejlen ©d^llbc. 

2)od^ mlc jic famcn t)or ba« @d^(o6 
Unb gu ben ^errn geritten, 
aj?ad)t' cr toon 5Sater« @d^itbc Io« 
2)en 3ierot in ber SKitten ; 
2)a« fRieJenUcinob fc(jt* er cin : 
2)a« gab fo rounbcrHarcn @d)ein 
^21I« ttJie bic Uebc @onne. 
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Unb Qt9 nun biefe ^elle ®lut 
3m ©d^llbe SWilonS brannte, 
2)a ricf bcr ^onig fro^gcmut: 
„^ti{ 3)%i(on Don ^nglante! 
!5>er l^at ben S^Jiclcn fibermannt, 
3^m abgefd)lagen ©aupt unb $anb, 
S)a8 tleinob i^m cntriffcn." 

^crr aWiton l^ottc ftd) gcn^onbt, 
@a^ ftauncnb all bic $cttc : 
„SRo(4nb, fag' an, bu junger ganti 
2Ber gab bir ba«, ©efette?" — 
„Um @ott, ^err Skater, jiirnt uilr nid^t, 
2)a6 ic^ crfd^lug ben grobcn SBid^t, 
2)ern3cil ^^r cben fd)liefctl" 



ftdttig ftatld ^Reetfa^ti 



2)er ^onig ^arl fu!|r ubcr 3Keer 
2Jat fcincn gmbtf ©cnoffcn, 
3um l^cirgcn ?anbe flcuert' tx 
Unb marb t)om @tunn ocrflogen. 

2)a fprad^ ber fii^nc ©clb ?Rotanb: 
„3c^ fann mol^I fcc^ten unb fd^irmen, 
2)od^ llciU mir bicfe ^unft nid)t flanb 
5$or SBcHen unb toor ©ttirmcn." 



2)ann fprad^ $err Wflct au« 3)ancmarf: 
„3c^ faun bic ^arfc fd^lagcn — 
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Sad ]^t(ft mir bad, tvenn a(fo flarf 
3)tc SBinb* unb SBellcn jagcn?" 

$ert )DUt>er toar aiid^ ntd^t fro^, 
(5r fa^ auf fcinc SBc^rc : 
,,@d ifl mir urn mic^ felbfl nic^t fo, 
SBic urn bic aitcflorc." 

^ann fprac^ bet fc^Iimme ®aneIon 
((gr fprad^ c« nur ttcrfto^tcn) : 
„^av' i(^ mit guter ^rt bat>on, 
WIW tnd) bcr Xcufcl ^olcn." 

(Srgbifc^of Xvitpin fcufgtc fe^r: 
„mv fmb bic ®ottc«)lrciter, 
^omm, licbfter ©cUanb, fiber bad 3Kccr 
Unb fii^r' un« gnfibig tocitcrl" 

@raf 9ii(^arb O^ncfurc^t ^ub an: 
„3^r ©cifter au« bcr ^olle, 
3c^ ^ab' cuc^ manc^en 5)icn)! get^an : 
3e^t ^clft mir t)on bcr ©teUe!" 

$crr 9^aime« bicfcn 2(u«ft)ruc^ t^at: 
,,@c^on t>ic(cn rict id) ^cucr, 
S)o(i^ fu6e« SBaffcr unb gutcr SRat 
@inb oft gu ©d^iffe teuer." 

3)a fprad^ ber grauc :&crr 9iio(: 
„3(i^ bin cin alter S)egen 
Unb moc^te meinen i^eid^nam mo^I 
S)ercinft in« Xretfnc legen." 
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(5« wax ^err ®ui, cin Slitter fcin, 
3)cr fing woljl an gu ftngen : 
,,3c^ WoUt', id^ iDdr' etn SSogelein: 
SBottf mid^ gu ?icbdftcn fd^ingcn." 

^a fprarf) bcr ebtc ®raf ©arein: 
,,®ott l|elf un« aii^ ber @d^n)crc! 
3(^. trinf t)tc( Ueber ben roten SBelu 
m^ Saffer in bem aWecrc." 

^err Lambert fprad^, ein Sungling frtfc^: 
„@ott wott' un« niti^t tocrgeffcn! 
W Ueber felbft 'nen guten gijt^, 
@tatt bag mid) gifd)e freffeu." 

2)a fprarf) ^err ©ottfrieb (obefan: 
,,3c^ iaff mir'S ^alt gefaUen; 
aJian ri(i)tet mir ntt^t anberS an 
%U nteinen S3rubern aUen/' 

S)er tonig ^arl am ©teuer fag ; 
2)er ^at fein SBort gefproti^en : 
(Sr lenft ba« @(f)iff mit feftem "SRa^^ 
©i« fid^ ber @turm gebro(f)en. 



gi^ormannenlieraog 2Bitt)e(m frrad^ cinmal : 
„SBer fmget in meinem §of unb In meinem @aat? 
Ser fmget tiom 3«orgen bis in bie fpfite 9f?a(f)t 
eo Ueblirf), bag mir baS §erj im ?eibc \a^il'* — 
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„3)a« ifl bcr Xaittefer, bcr fo gcrtic ftitgt 
3m $ofe, iDann er ba« SRab am ©runncn frfjwlngt, 
3m @aalc, roann tv ba« gcucr fd^ilrct unb fac^t, 
Sann er abenbd fic^ legt unb tvann er morgend ermac^t/ 

2)cr ©ergog fprad^ : ,,3c§ ^ab' eincn gutcn ^ec^t, 
S)en 2^aittefer; ber blcnct mir fromm unb red^t; 
(Sr trcibt mein 9?ab unb fd^ilret mein geuer gut 
Unb fmget fo ^cH : ba« ^b^et mlr ben 3Kut." 

2)a fprac^ ber 2:alttefeT: „Unb tt)ar' id^ frei^ 
SSicI bcffer wottt id^ bienen unb ftngen babcL 
SBic woflt' id^ bienen bcm $erjog ^oc^ gu ^ferb! 
2Bie wotiV id) ftngen unb fllngen mit @d^ilb unb mit 
@d^tt)ert I" 

gf^id^t lange, fo ritt bcr Slailtcfer in« ®efi(b' 
2(uf einem ^o^cn ^JJfcrbc mit ©d^mert unb mit @d^i(b. 
2)e« §ergog« @rf)tt)e(ler fc^aute tiom 2^urm in« getb ; 
@ie fprac^ : ,,S)ort reitet bei ®ott cin ftattUd^cr §clb." 

Unb at« cr ritt toorflber an grciuteind Surm, 
!Da fang er batb wit ein ?aftlcin, balb tt)ie ein ©turm, 
@ie fpra^ : „2)er fmget, ba« ift einc l^errlid^e i?ufl : 
68 gittert ber STurm, unb e« gittert mein ^erg in ber 
S3rufl/' 

S)er ^ergog SSil^etm fu^r tt>o^ fiber ba« 3J?eer, 
@r fu^r nad^ @ngeUanb mit genjaltigcm §eer. 
er fprang t>om ©d^iffe ; ba fiel cr auf bie §anb : 
,,$ei!" rief er, „id^ faff unb ergreif bic^, (gngeUanb!" 
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9(9 tiun ha9 9{otmannen^eer jum ®tumte fc^ritt, 
3)er cbic SalUcfcr ttor ben Jpcrgog ritt: 
,Mc^^^ 3fi^r(ein ^ab' ic^ gefungen unb ^feuer ge|(^ilrt, 
9J2an(l^ 3a^rUin gefungen unb 'B6iXt>txt unb i^ange gerii^rt, 

,,Unb l^ab' ic^ @ud^ gebtent unb gefungen gu Dant, 
3uerf! old ein ^ned^t unb bann aid ein Slitter fran!, 
@o la^t mlc^ ba« entgeltcn am ^euttgen 2^ag : 
©ergonnet mlr auf ble gclnbe ben erften ©c^Iag!" 

^er 2:aiflefer ritt ttor aHem ^Romtannen^eer 
2(uf einem ^o^en $ferbe mit ©d^roert unb mit ©peer; 
@r (ang fo ^errliti^, ba« flang fiber ^afling«felb ; 
$on 9{o(anb fang er unb manc^em frommen $e(b. 

Unb a(8 bo« 9io(anb8Ueb wie ein @turm erfc^ofl, 
'S)a niaUete manc^ Ranter, manc^ ^erge fc^raoQ; 
2)a braiinten Slitter unb 9Jlannen Don ^otjem STOut: 
2)er 2;aiflefer fang unb fc^iirte bad geucr gut. 

2)onn f^)rengt' er t)inein unb fii^rte ben erflen ©tog, 
Xanon ein englifc^er Slitter gur (Srbc fd^og ; 
2)ann fc^mang er bad @d^tt)ert nnb fil^rte ben erften 

@d^lag, 
!Dat>on ein englifd^er Slitter am Boben lag. 

S?ormannen fa^en% bie l)arrtett nid^t aflju lang' : 
©ie brad^en herein mit ©efd^rei unb mit ©d^ilberflang. 
$eil faufenbe ^feile, ttirrcuber ©d^merterfc^lag I 
53i« ^aralb pel unb fein tro^igeS $eer ertag. 
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$crr SSitf)efm fledte jelit 8anncr auf« blutlgc gclb, 
3nmitten ber 2:otcn \parmV ex fein ©cjelt : 
2)a fag er am iU^a^lc, ben golbnen ^ofal in bcr ©anb, 
^uf bem ^aupte bie ^bnigdtrone t>on (SngeUanb: 

,,3J?etn tapfrcr Xolflcfer, fomm, trin!' mlr ©cfc^ctb! 
2)u ^afl mir Did gefungen in ?lcb' nnb in ?cib: 
!J)od^ l)ent' im ^afting«fclbe bcin @ang unb bein ^long, 
2)cr tonet mir in ben O^rcn mcin Icbcntang." 



J^^/^J.^tf*' Son gbcn^att bcr jungc !?orb 

?a6t fci^mcttern gefttrommetcnyd^aH, 
er ^ebt fic^ an be« 2:ifc]^e« SBorb 
Unb ruft in trunf'ner ®dftc @c^n)afl: 
„Sflnn l^ex mit bcm @tfl(fc t)on ebcn^afl!" 

2)cr @d^cnf tocrnimmt ungcrn ben @pruc^, 
3)c8 ^aufeS altcftcr SSafafl, 
9?immt gogernb au« bcm feibncn 2:uc^ 
'S)a^ ^|obe 2:rin!gla« t)on triftatt ; 
@tc ncnnen'd bad ©lud t)on ^ben^att. 

2)oranf bcr Sorb: ,,5)em @Ia« gum $rci« 
©d^cnf 9?otcn cin au8 Portugal!" 
9Jiit §anbcgittern giegt ber @rci«: 
Unb ^)ur^)urn Sici^t wirb ilbcrofl ; 
@d f!ra^U am bcm @lii(!c Don (Sben^aH 
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!S)a fprid^t bet ^ovh unb fd^mingfd babei: 
^!^ted ^Ia9 t>on (eud^tenbem Sriflall 
@ab mclncm 3l^n am Ciuctt blc gel; 
q KcH«^ jn«Ttt%«jai;*u». s^retjt fc^ricb fic: ,^ommt btc« @la« gu gatt, 
ga^r' too^t bann, o ®lvid t>on (Sben^aU!' 

,;(Sin ^et(^gla9 tvarb gum l^od mtt gug 
3)cm freub'gcn ©tamrn tton (Sbcn^aH: 
28ir fc^turfcn gern in tjoflcm 3^9^ 
SBir (auteii gern mit (autem @(l^aK. 
etogt an mit bem ^iHdt Don (gben^aUI'' 

@rp Kingt c« milbe, tief unb ttoH, 
©leid^ bem ©efang ber SfJad^tigaH, 
5)ann n)te be« SSa(bprom« laut ©eroU, 
3u(e^t erbro^nt mie 3)onner^aJI 
S)a« ^errlid^e @lu(! t>on (gben^atl. 

//3wm §orte nimmt ein fii^n ^efd^Ied^t 
(Bi6) ben gerbred^Uciien ^riflatt? 
@r bauert Idnger fd^on, aid rec^t : 
@togt an! Ttit biefem fraft'gen ^raH 
3$erfud^' ic^ ba« ®Iftcf tton ebeh^aH." 

Unb al9 ba9 !X:rinfgtad gettenb {pdngt, 
©pringt ba« ®ett)o(b' mit ja^em ^nall, 
Unb au8 bem ^Rig bie gtamme bringt; 
2)ie ©ajle fmb gerfloben aU' 
Tilt bem brec^enben ©tiicfe Don @ben^all. 

©in )!ilrmt ber geinb mit 53ranb unb 3Worb, 
S)er in ber S^^ac^t erftieg ben SBaU: 
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5Som ©c^toerte fciflt ber jungc ?orb, 
^alt in ber .^anb nod^ ben triftatt, 
2)a« gerfprnngene ©Iflcf Don (gben^att. 

?(m aWorgcn irrt ber @d^enf aUein, 
!5)er ®rei«, in ber jerjlortcn §att' : 
©r fud^t be« $crin Derbrannt ©ebein, 
@r fud)t im graufen XrummerfaH 
!S)ie ©c^erben bed ©lucfd t>on @benl)Qn. 

,,2)ie ©tcinwanb/' fprid^t er, ,4l)rinot gu @tilcf, 
2)ic ^ol^e @au(c mug gu gall; 
@ta« if! ber ©rbc (gtolj unb @(ucf; 
3n ©putter fattt ber ©rbenbatt 
(Sinfl gleit^i bem @Iu(!c toon (gben^att." 



3c^, "tPfatggraf ®ofe Don Tubingen, 
SSertaufe 33urg unb @tabt 
aJtit geuten, ©iilten, gelb unb SSdb: 
2>er @(i^utben bin id) fatt. 

3ttJei SRed^te nur ttcrfauf ic^ nic^t, 
Bwei ^Ret^tc gut unb att: 
3m ttoftcr ein«, mit Jd^mudfem 2^urm, 
Unb eind tm griinen 28alb. 

^m f lofter fd^cnftcn wir un8 arm 
Unb bautcn un8 gu ®runb: ^ 
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^^J^h^ 5)afflr bcr Hbt mir fflttcrn mug 
S)en $abi(^t unb ben $unb* 

3m <Sd^onbu(i^ um ba« ^Io|!cr l^cr, . j. 

3)a ^ab' ic^ ba« ©cjoib: oVn^CJ^j^^^^ff^' 
53c^att' ic^ ba«, [o ifl mir nlc^t 
Um qM mein anbred leib. 

Unb l)ort i^r SWonc^Iein clnes Sags 
iRtd^t me^r mcin Sagcr^orn, 
!S)ann gie^t bad @I5(flein, fud^t mid^ aufi 
3c^ licg' am fc^ott'gcn 53orn. 

53cgrabt mic^ untcr brcitcr (Si(^' 
3m griinen S5ogclfang 
Unb left mir einc"3agermcff, 
S)ic baucrt nid^t gu tang\ 



®taf ©detl^atb bet 9tauf(|^ebatt. 

3P bcnn im @d^mabcn(anbc ttcrfd^ollcn aUer @ang, 
SBo einft fo ^cU toom ©taufen bic 9?itter^arfe flong? 
Unb ftcnn er nid)t tocrfd^otten, ttjarum ttcrgigt cr gang 
S)cr tapfern Skater 2!|atcn, ber altcn SBaffcn @Iang? 

aj^an liypdt leid^tc !?icbd^en, man fpi^t mand^ ©inngebic^t, 
3Kan ^o^nt bic ^otbcn grauen, bc8 alten !?iebc« i?id^t : 
2Bo rilflig ^ctbcntcbcn langfl auf S3efd^tt)orung laufd^t, 
2)a trippclt man tooriibcr unb f(^aucrt, wcnn c« raufd^t. 
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^xidj bcnn au« bcinem ©argc, fteig' an9 bcm bilflcrn (J^or 
9Kit bctncm ^elbcnfo^nc, bii ^aufc^cbart, Vrt)or! 
2)u fdjtugfl bic^ untocrmufllid^ nod^ grcife Safff enttang : 
^ric^ auc^ bur^ unfre 3^i^^n tnit ^eQem ©d^toerterftang I 

1. Per flbcrfall tm IPtlbbab. 

3n fc^oncn @ommertagen, mann (au bie ?uftc mel^n, 
!Die SBalber luflig griinen, bie ©drten blii^enb fie^n, 
2)a rltt au« @tuttgart« Xl)orcn cin ^elb Don flotger 3lrt, 
@raf @bcr^arb bcr ^reiner, bcr altc 9iaufc^ebart. 

SJ^it tDeitig Sbelfnec^ten jie^t er in9 2anh \)\nau9 ; 
@r trSgt nid^t $elm noc^ ganger: nic^t ge^t'd auf blut'gen 

®tran6. 
3n« SSilbbab mitt cr reiten, tDo ^cifi ein Cuett cntfpringt; 
2)er @iec^c l^eilt unb frfifttgt, bcr ©reijc iDiebcr iftngt. 

3u ^irfau bci bem 3lbte, ba Ic^rt bcr Slitter ein 
Unb trinft bci Orgetfd^attc ben ftiljlcn tloftcrlDcln. 
2)ann gcl)t'§ burd^ 2^anncntt)alber tns grfinc X^al gefprengt, 
So burrfi i^ir gctfenbette bie (gng fid^ raufd^cnb brSngt. 

3u SBitbbab an bem 2Karfte, ba )!e^t ein flattlid^ $au« ; 
@d ^angt baran gum B^^^^^ ^i^^ blanfer <Bpxt^ ^eraud: 
5)ort ftcigt bcr ®raf t>om 9?offe, bort ^alt er gute 9iaft; 
!S)eu Cuett bejud^t er tagUd), bcr rittertid^c (^afl. 

SBann cr firf) bann entflcibet unb ttjcnig au«geru^t 
Unb fein @ebet gefprod^en, fo fteigt cr in bie glut; 
(gr fefet fidj )!et8 gur @teUe, njo au« bem gelfenfpatt 
^m l^cigefteu unb Dottften bcr eble (^prubet n^attt. 
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@in angcf^off'ncr @bcr, bcr fic^ blc SBunbc loufd^, 
Serriet ttorcinfl ben 3agcrn ben CucH tn ^tuft unb 53uf(i^ : 
Sflwx ifl'« bcm altcn SRetfcn cin (ieber 3«itt)crtrcib, 
3u wafti^cn uiib ju )!rc(fen ben narbcnt)oIIcn ?eib. 

!S)a lommt eindmald gef))ningen fein jiingfier (Sbelfnab^: 
„$crr @raf, e8 jic^t cin ipaufe bag ob'rc X^al ^erab : 
!S)te tragen fd^mere ^olben ; ber ^au))tmann ffi^rt tm ©d^tlb 
(gin 9lo«(cin rot oon @o(bc unb cinen ©ber iDilb." 

,,9Wcin @o^n, ba« ftnb bic.@c^tegler: bic fd^Iagcn frfiftig 
brein, 
®lb mir ben 2eihxod, 3ungel ®a« tfl ber ©bcrjleln. 
3(i^ lenne wotjt ben @ber : cr l^nt fo grlmmcn ^ovn ; 
3ci^ tennc ttjo^l bic SRofc: fic fii^rt Jo fd^arfcn S)om." 

S)a fommt cin armer ^irtc in atemlofem !?auf: 
„^err @raf, c« gie^t 'ne 9?ottc ba« unt're S^al ^erauf: 
3)er ^auptmann fii^rt brci Scite ; fein ^^ilftgeug gtangt unb 

gleigt, 
2)a6 ntlr'« mic SSetterleud^tcn noc^ in ben 3[ngcn beigt." 

,;2)a8 ij! bcr SSunncnpeiner, ber gleifienb' SBotf genannt : 
@ib mir ben aWantel, ^iiabc! 3)er ®(ana ifl mir bcfannt: 
(5r bringt mir wenig Sonne; bic S3ci(e l^auen gut: 
©inb' mir ba« @d^tt)ert gur ©cite I S)cr SBoIf, bcr Ict^jt 
nad^ S3(ut. 

,,(Stn SRdgbtein mag man fd^recfen, ba9 ftc^ im ®abe 
Wmiegt ; 
2)a« ifl cin tuflig Sf^ctfcn, ba8 niemanb ©c^aben filgt: 
SBirb aber ilberfatten cin alter ^riege«^e(b, 
3)ann gi(t% wenn nid^t fein Seben, boc^ frf)tt)erc« ?ofegclb." 
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3)a fpric^t bcr armc ©irtc : „'J)c« mag noc^ wcrbcn 3lat; 
3c^ toeig ge^eime SBege, bte noc^ tein SJ^enjc^ betrat ; 
^ein 9{og mag fte erfleigen, nur ®eigen r(ettern bort: 
SBottt 3^r fogtcic^ mir folgcn, id) bdng' (gu(^ ftc^cr fort." 



@ie fUmmen burd^ ba« S)t(!id^t ben jlcllpcn ©erg ^inan ; 
9J{it feinem guten ^c^merte ^aut oft ber @raf ftc^ Ba^n. 
SGBie ^crb ba« glie^en fd^mede, noc^ ^att' er'8 nle ttcrmerft ; 
«tel Iteber mod|t' er fed^ten: ba« 33ab ^at i^n geflfirlt. 

3n ^eiger 9J{ittagdfiunbe bergunter unb bergauf: 
@(^on mu6 ber @raf firf> le^nen auf fcine« ®c^tt)erte« ^nauf. 
3)arob erbarmt'« ben $irtcn be« alteu ^o^cn $errn, 
(gr nimmt i^n auf ben ^ilden ; „3c^ t^u'« tton ^tv^tn gem." 

S)a benlt ber alte ©reiner : ,,^9 tl^ut bo(^ ttjal^rlid^ gut, 
@o fclnftlic^ fein getrageu Don einem treuen SBIut. 
3n p^rben unb in 92otfn geigt erft bad $olf fic^ ec^t : 
2)rum foil man nie jertrcten fein altc8 guteS 9ied^t." 

3ll« brauf bcr ®raf gerettet ju (Stuttgart fi^t im @aal, 
^eigt er 'ne SJ^flnge ))ragen aid ein ©ebac^tnUmal : 
(5r gibt bem treuen ^trten monc^ b(anfe« ©tiirf bat)on; 
^uc^ manc^em ^erm t>on @d)legel Derel^rt er eind gum @o^n. 

S)ann ft^idt er tild^t'ge SWaurer in« SBilbbab alfofort : 
S)te follen SKauern fu^ren ringd urn ben offnen Ort, 
S)amit in funft'gen ©ommern fid^ jeber gretfe 3J?ann, 
SSon gctnben ungefa^rbet, im 33abe jilngen faun. 
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2. Die brci Konigc 3U ^eimfen. 

S)rcl tonigc gu ^eirnfen, ttjer ^fitt' c« jc gebad)t, 
2«it ^eittern unb mit ^ioffcn, in ^errlic^teit unb ^rac^tl 
@« ftnb bie ^o^en $au^)tcr ber ©(^legetbriiberfc^aft : 
©id^ Jfonigc gu ncnnen, ba« gibt ber (Bad)t ^raft. 

2)a t{)ronen fie beifammcn unb Ijattcn eifrig 9?at, 
33ebcnten unb bcf^)rcd)en gemalt'gc SSaffenttjat, 
2Bic man ben jlolgen ©retner mtt ^riegS^ecr iiberfaHt 
Unb beffer at« tm S3abc i^m jeben ©d^lic^ tterpellt; 

SSie man i^n bann Derma^ret unb feine SBurgen bric^t, 
^iS er t)on aHem 3^^i^0^ bte @be(n (ebig fpri^t. 
5)ann fa^re n)o!|(, Jonbfriebc! bann, !?el)nbienft, gutcS'iac^tl 
2)ann ift'« ber freic Slitter, ber aUe SBelt toedac^t. 

@d^on fanf bie ^adjt ^ernieber, bie ^on'ge finb jur 9^u^'; 
@c^on Irci^en jcfet bie §dt)ne bem na^en aJiorgen gu: 
2)a fd^attt mit fd)arfem ©toge bo« SBtic^terl^orn t>om Surm. 
SSo^Iauf, mo^Ioufl i^r ©d^tafer! 3)a8 ^om toertiinbet 
@turm. 

3n iRod^t unb 9^ebe( braugen, ba mogt e8 mtc ein SWccr 
Unb gie^t toon otten ©eiten fid^ urn ba« @tabt(ein ^er; 
SSer^att'nc SWcinncrftimmen, toernjorr'ner @ang nnb 2)rong, 
^uffd^Iag unb 3?offe«f(f)naubcn nnb bumpfer SSaffenllang. 

Unb al8 ba8 grii^rot leuci^tet, unb at« ber ^eUl ftnft, 
§ei! n)ie e8 ba t)on @))eeren, toon 9J?orgenfternen blinft! 
j[)e« gangen @aue« ©auern fteljn um ben Ort gcfd^art, 
Unb mitten Ij'dU gu 9ioffc ber atte 9iaufd^cbart. 
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3)ic (©d)(f0ler ntod^ten fd^irmcn bad @tabtlein unb ba« 

@ic tDcrfeu t)on ben Mrmcn mtt @tclnen unb (Scfc^o^. 
,,9fiur fac^tc !" ruft bcr ©relncr, ^cud^ wirb bad 33ab ge^elgt ; 
2lufbampfen foU'« unb quatmcn, bag eud^'3 blc 2(ugen beigt." 

3?lng« um bic alten SWauern if! $o(j unb @tro^ ge^fiuft, 
3n bunflcr 9^ad)t gefd^id^tct unb wo^l ntlt Seer betrfiuft: 
2)rein fd^icgt man glii^'nbc ^fclle — tt)lc rafd|etf « ba im 

5)rein n)irft ntan fcur'gc Grange — »ic fladfcrt'd Uc^tedo^I 

Unb nod) t>on atten @nben n)trb ^orrat gugefu^rt, 
SSon all ben riifl'gen 53aucrn n)lrb emftg nad^gefc^flrt, 
33i« ^b^cr, imnter ^o!|cr bic glammc letft unb fc^tt)eift 
Unb fd^on mit lufl'gcm ^-Praffetn ber 2:flrmc 3)acl^ crgrcift 

etn Xljov ifl freigetaffen : fo tjaVi bcr ®raf beticbt ; 
2)ort ^ort man, njic ber 9?icgcl fid) leife, lofe fd)iebt. 
2)ort (liirgcn Wo^l tiergmeifclnb bie ®d^(eglcr jefet !|eraud? 
Sf^cin, fricblid^ huljV^ ^cruber at« n)ie in« @otte«^au«. 

SBoran brci ©d^tegetfon'gc, ju gug, bcmfltiglici^, 
3Hlt unbebctftem ^aupte, bie 5lugen unter f\d) ; 
3)ann toiele §errn unb ^ned^te, gemarf)fam, 3J?ann fftr SWann, 
2)a6 man fie atte gotten unb voofji betrad^ten fann. 

;,2Bittfomm!" [o ruft ber (SJreiner, ^wiUfomm in meiner 
©aft! 
3(^ traf eud^ gut beifammen, geeljrtc 33rilberfd^aft ! 
@o fount' id^ mieber bienen fiir ben S3efu(!) im ©ab. 
Sfluv einen miff td^, greunbe! ben SBunnenftein — '« ijl 
fd^ab\" 
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(Sin ^auerteiH; bad treulic^ am geuer mitgefad^t, 
?c^nt bort an feincm ©picge, nimmt alleS ttJo^I In a6)t: 
„'J)rei ^onige ju ^cimfcn," fo fc^moflt c«, „ba« ifl i)iel; 
(Srmilc^t man noc^ ben t)ierten, fo ifi'd ein ^artenfpiel'' 

3. Die Sdplac^t bet Heutltngen. 

3u Stc^atm auf bcm getfen, ba ^aufl manc^ Iftl^ncr 3[ar, 
®raf Ulrid), @o^n be8 ®rciner«, mit fciner ^itterfd^ar; 
28i(b raufd^en i^rc gliigc um 3leutUngcn, bic @tabt: 
S3o(b fcfjeint fic gu crlicgcn, »om ^clgcn S)range matt, 

!S)o(^ ))Io^U(^ einfl erl)eben bie @tabter ftc^ gu iRac^t; 
3n« Urac!)t^al ^iniiber ftnb jtc mit grogcr Tladjt 
53alb peigt t>on S)orf unb SWil^Ic bic glammc blutig rot ; 
3)ic ^crben ttjcggctricben, bie $irten liegen tot. 

$crr Utric!) ^at'« tocrnommen, er ruft im grimmen 3om : 
„3n cure @tabt foil tommen Icin ©uf unb auc^ fein $om." 
2)a fputcn fid^ bic Slitter, ftc n)a^)pnen fic^ in @ta^l, 
@ic ^eift^cn iftrc Sf^offe, ftc reiten ftra(f« gu X^ial. 

@in ^ircf)lein fle^et bruntcn, @anlt ![!eon^arb genieil^t ; 
S)abei cin griiner dinger, bcr fd^eint bequcm gum ©trcit. 
@ie f))ringen t)on ben ^ferbcn, fte gic^en flolge 9leiyn, 
2)ie langen ©piege ftarren: n)o^Iauf! tt)cr n)agt f\d) brein? 

@d^on gie^n t)om Urad^t^ale bie ©tfibter fern ^erbei, 
Tlan t)brt ber SJifinner Saud^gen, ber $erben ttJilb ®c- 

fd^rei ; 
3Han fieljt fie furber fd^reiten, ein n)o^l gerilflet §eer: 
2Bic pattern f!olg bie ^Banner! tt)ie bU(jen ©c^ttjcrt unb 

(g)pcer! 
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• 9hm fc^Ucg' bid^ fe|l gufommfn, bu ritteriid^e ©d^ar! 
SBo^l l^aft bu nic^t gea^net fo brfiueitbe (SJcfa^r. 
!S)ie iibermSc^fgen Gotten, fte fiarmen an mit <Bd^toati: 
S)ie 'Sixtitv ftel^n unb flatten niie geld unb 9J{auemaII. 

3u ^leutUngen am S^infl^^^f l>o ifl «" otte« X^or, 
!i!angfl mob mit bid^ten 9{anfen bet C^p^eu f\6) babor; 
ajian l^att' e8 fd^ier oergeffen : nun trac^f « mit einmat auf, 
Unb and bem 3»lnger pflrget gebrdngt ein ©flrger^auf. 

!J>en ?Rittern in ben 3l(lden faflt er mit graufer 2But : 
^eut' \mU ber ©tabter baben tm ^eigen Siitterblut. 
2Bie ^aben ba ble (Berber fo meiflertid^ gegerbt! 
SBie ^aben ba bie gdrber fo purpurrot gefarbt! 

$eut' nimmt man nic^t gefangen : ^eut' ge^t e« auf ben 
Xob: 
$eut' fprit^t ba« 53Iut ttJie 9?egen, ber dinger btumt fid) rot. 
®tet« brangenber umfd^Ioffen unb wiitenber befliirmt, 
3ft rings bon S5ruber(eic^cn bie ^itterfd^ar umturmt. 

S)a« gfi^ntein ift berloren, ©err Ulric^ btutct ftarf ; 
3)ie noc^ am ?eben btieben, finb miibe bi« in« 9Jiarf. 
2)a ^afc^en fic nad^ $Roffen nnb fd^tt)ingen fic^ borauf, 
@lc ^auen burc^, fie fommen gur feftcn 33urg ^inauf. 

„3l(^ mm—/' fto^nt' einft ein SRitter: i^n trof be« 
•3Horber« @to6; 
„3lflmad^t'ger!" njoflt* er rufen: man ^ieg batton bo« 

®d^lo6. 
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©err UIri(^ fmU toom ©attel, ^atbtot, tJoU S3lut unb 
Ouatm: 
, ©att' nic^t ba« ©d^Iog ben S^^amen, man l^leg' e8 jetjt 

SBol^t fommt am anbern 9)^orgen ju 9{eutUngen and Sl^or 
SWand^ trauertJoUer ^na^jpe, ber fetnen $errn tjerlor. 
2)ort auf bem 9?atl^au« Itegen bie 2:oten aE' gerei^t: 
9Wan fii^rt ba^ln bie ^necl)te mit ficfterem ®e(eit. 

2)ort liegen mel^r benn fec^^tg, fo bluttg unb fo hUid) ; 
'9^i(^t jcber ^nap^j' erfennet ben toten ©errn fogleid). 
2)ann tt)irb cln jeber !?eid)nam toon treuen 2)iener« ©anb 
@ett)afd)en unb gefleibct in weigeS @rabgett)anb. 

3tuf SBal^ren unb auf SBagen, getragen unb gefil^rt, 
2)f?it eicl)enlaub befrSnget, njie'S ©elbeu tuo^I gebii^rt, 
<Bo gel^t eS nac^ bem X\)ort, bie alte @tabt eutlang ; 
2)umpf tonet toon ben 2;urmen ber 2:otengIo(fen ^lang. 

@o^ SBeigenl^eim erbffnet ben (angen ?eic^engug: 
®r ttoar e«, ber im @treite be« ©rafen S3anner trug ; 
dx IjatV e« ntt^t gelaffen, bis er erfc^Iagen mar, 
2)rum mag er milrbtg fii^ren aud) nod) bie tote ©d^ar. 

2)rei ebte ©rafen fofgen, bem3l)rt In @dftl(be«amt, 
3Son jtubtngen, toon B^Uexn, toon ©c^ttoarjenberg entjlammt. 
O So'ttern, beine Mdje umjd^mebe ein Ud^ter ^rang : 
@at)(l bu toietletd^t noc^ flerbenb bein $au8 im fiinft'gen 
®lang? 
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S5on ©ac^fen^eim gmeen Slitter, ber SBater unb bcr @o^n, 
2)ie liegcn ftiH bcijammen in ?ilien unb in SWo^n: 
3luf il^rer ©tammburg njanbelt oon alter« ^cr cln ®ei^ 
3)cr (fingfl mit ^laggebarbcn auf fc^mereS Un^cil tt)cifi. 

Sinft wax ein .^err Don Suflnau Dom ©d^eintob aufer» 
mac^t: 
©r fel^rt' im !?ei(^cntnti^c gu feiner grau bei 9^ac^t; 
2)at)on man fein @e(ti^Ied)tc bic 2:oten ^icg gum @(^erg. 
©ier bringt man i^rcr cincn : ben trof bcr Xot> in« ^crg. 

2)a8 ?icb, e« folgt nid^t Weiter : bc« 3ammcr« ift genng. 
28iE jemanb aUc wiffcn, bic man toon bannen trug : 
2)ort auf ben 9?att)au8fenflcrn, in garbcn bunt unb ttar, 
©tcflt jcbcn 9?ittcr« S^amc unb 2Bappcnfc^iIb fid^ bar. 

%\9 nun toon feincn SBunben ®rof Ufrid^ auSgc^cilt, 
3)a rcitet cr nac^ ©tuttgart: cr ^at nid^t fctjr gceilt, 
(Sr trifft ben alten Skater aHein am 9Kittag«ma^I ; 
©in frofligcr SBiUfommcn ; fein SBort ertont im ®aal. 

2)em 3Sater gegeniiber fifet Ulric^ an ben Xi\d) : 
©r fd)ldgt bie 3(ugen nieber; man bringt i^m SBein unb 

S)a fogt ber ®rci« ein SJieffer unb fpric^t fein SBort babei 
Unb fd^neibet gmift^en bcibcn ba« Xafeltud) ent3tt)ei. - 

4, Die Dofftnger Sd^lad^t 

%m $Ru^epta(5 ber 2:oten, ba pftegt e« ftill gu fein : 
SWan ^ort nur leifeS 53eten bei f reug unb ?eid)enpein. 
3u 2)offingen mar'^ anber« : bort fd^oll ben gangen 2^ag 
2)er fcfte ^ird)^of njiber toom ^ampfruf, ©tog unb @d^(ag. 
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2)tc @tabter finb gcfommen: ber ©aucr §at fcln ®ut 
3wm fcftcn Ort geflilc^tet unb l^filt'« in ta^jfrcr $ut ; 
TOt @^)ie6 imb f arfl unb @en(c treibt er ben ?(ngrtff ab : 
Ser tot 3U ^oben fmfet, ^at ^ier nid^t tueit ind ®rab. 



®raf @bcrf|arb ber ©reiner toerna^m ber ©einen il'iot: 
@(f)on fommt er angejogen mlt jlarfem Stufgebot ; 
@c^on ifl um i^n toerfammett ber bc(ten Skitter ^em, 
SSom ebefn ?ott)enbunbe bie ©rafen unb bie ©errn. 

2)a fommt ein reifger 33ote gum SBotf toon SBunnenftein : 
„Tl^in ^err mtt feinem 33anner tvxU (^iidj ju 2)ienftc jein." 
2)er (lolje @raf entgegnet: „3c^ ^ab' fein nic^t bege^rt, 
(gr l^at umfonft bie SKunje, bie idi) i^m einfl uerel^rt/' 

33a(b fie^t §err Ulrit^ briiben ber ©tSbte @d^aren fle^n, 
Son SJJeutlingen, toon 3lug«burg, toon Ulm bie 53anner ttje^n : 
S)a brennt i^n feine S^arbe, ba gart ber alte ©roK: 
„3c^ ttjeig, i^r Ubermiif gen, motoon ber tamm end) fd^ttJoU." 

(Sr f^jrengt gu feinem S5ater : „©eut' ia\)V id) alte @d^ulb ; 
2BiU'« ®ott, ermerb' ic^ njieber bie tootedirfie ©ulb. 
S!flid)t barf id^ mit bir fpeifen auf einem Xndi, bu ©elb: 
*S)od^ barf id^ mit bir fd^Iagen auf einem blufgen gelb/' 

@ie- flcigen toon ben ©oulen, bie ©errn toom 85ttjenbunb ; 
@ie ftiirgen auf bie geinbe, t^un fid^ al« ?ottjen !unb. 
$ei! njie ber ?ott)e \XUid) fo grimmig tobt unb ttjurgt! 
(Sr itoiU bie @cl)ulb begal^len, er l)at fein SSort toerbilrgt. 
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SBen tragt man aud bem ^ampfe, bort auf ben @id^en« 

flumpf? 
,,®ott fcl nilr ©unbcr gnoblg \" dx P5§nt% er rod^clf 8 

bumpf. 
O fontgUci)e @id^e, bic^ ^at ber ^U|s gerfpellt! 
O Ulric^, tapfrcr SRittcr, bic^ ^at ba« ©d^njert gcffiUt! 

!5)a ruft bcr altc 9?e(fe, ben ntd)t8 erfd^ttttern fann : 
„@rfd^re(ft ni(f)t! ®cr gefoUcn, Ifl tuic ein anbrer Tlann, 
©d^Iagt brcin! 2)ic geinbe flie^en." ^r ruft'« mlt 3)on* 

nerlaut ; 
SBie raufc^t teln 33art Im SBlnbc! l^ci! ttjlc ber (Sber l^aut! 

!5)ic ©tabter ^an oernommen bag fcltfam Iift*gc SBort. 
,,2Ber fliel^t?" fo fragen aHe ; fd^on luanft c« §ier unb bort. 
2)a8 SBort §at fie ^ergrlffen glcic^ einem 3^"^^^^^^^' 
S)er ®raf unb feinc 9Jitter burd^brec^en ®Ueb auf ®Iieb. 

2Ba« gleigt unb gfongt ba broben unb gudft wic SBctter- 

2)a8 tfl mit Jetnen 9?citern ber SBolf oon SBunnenflein. 
dx mlrft fi(^ ouf bie @tdbter, cr fprengt fid) meitc 53u(^t: 
2)a ifl ber ©leg cntft^icben, ber geinb In tt)ilber glud^t. 

3>m ©mtemonb gefd^a^ e8: bel ®ott, ein ^ciger !£ag! 
2Ba« ba ber ebctn ®arben ouf aflen gelbern tog! 
2Bie ouc^ fo mond^er ©d^nitter bie 3lrme finfen lagtl 
2Bot)( liolten bie[e Skitter ein blutig @i(^elfefl. 

^odi lange trof ber 33auer, ber ^internt ^ffuge ging, 
2luf roft'ge 2)egenfUnge, ©peereifen, ^angerring; 
Unb at« man cine finbc ger(agt unb nieberflredft, 
3cigt f\d) borin ein ^arnifd^ unb ein ©eripp' Derfledft. 
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ai8 nun bie @cl)tad^t gcfd^tagcn unb ©ieg geblafcn tuar, 
2)a rcld)t bei attc ©reiner bcm SBolf blc 9icd)tc bar: 
„^ah' S)an!, bu tapfrer S)egcn, unb reit' mit mir nad) $au«, 
S)a6 tmr un8 gutlld^ pflegcn nad^ blefcm l^artcn ©traug!" 

,,©ei!" fprid^t bcr SSoIf mlt 2a&jen, „gcficl gud^ biefcr 

©c^manf? 

3c^ flritt au« ^ag bcr @tabtc unb nld^t urn Surcn 3)anf. 

®nV ^adjt unb ©lud gur 9lcife ! e« flet)t im alten 9Jec^t." 

er fprid(|t'« nnb jagt Don bannen mlt Skitter unb mit ^nc(^t, 

3u 2)bffingcn Im 2)orfe, ba l\at ber ®raf bie SfJad^t 
S3ci fcineS UIrid^« ^eid^c, bc« clng'gcn ©o^nS, toerbrac^t, 
@r fulct gur S3a^re nieber, tjcr^iidct fcin ©cfid^t : 
Ob cr tJicttelc^t im ftiUen gettjcint, man ttjcig c« nld^t. 

2)c« SWorgen« mit bem frul^ften ftcigt ©ber^arb gu ^o^ ; 
@en (Stuttgart fdl^rt cr micbcr mit Jcincm rciCgcn Xxo^. 
2)a fommt be« 2Beg« gclaufcn bcr ^wff^n^ou^r ^irt; 
„S)cm "Sflann iff« triib gu 9J?utc: n)a« bcr un8 bringcn 
mirb?" — 

„3d^ bring' eud) bofc ^unbc : nad^t ift in unfcrn Stricb 
2)cr glcigcnb' SBolf gcfaUcn, cr nat)m, foDiel it)m licb/' 
2)a laddt bcr altc ©rcincr in Jcincn groucn S3art: 
^-DoS Sblftein ^olt fi(^ ^od^flcifd^, bo« ift bc8 SBolflcin^ 
5lrt." 

@ic rcitcn riiftig fiirbcr; fie fel^n au« grunem %\)ai 
2)a« <Bd)\o^ t)on Stuttgart ragcn, c« glciugt im 2)f?orgen* 

flrat)( ; 
2)a fommt bc« 2Bcg« gcritten ein fd^mudfcr @bc(fned)t ; 
,,2)cr ^nab' ttJitt mid^ bebiinfcn, aU ob cr ®utc8 brad^t'." 
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„3d^ bring' @uti^ fro^c SWfire: ©liidt gum UrcnMclnl 
^Intonia t)ot geborcn cln ^nabicin ^olb unb feln." 
2)a ^cbt cr ^od^ bic ©onbe, ber rittertld^c ®rei«: '\ 

2)er ginf ^at njicber ©atncn, bcm ^tvxn fei 2)anf unb J 

3u Simburg auf ber geflc, ^mLoiU^*^ wac# 

2)a njo^nt' cin cbtcr @raf, JWfTxA^ 

2)cn fclncr fclner ©aflc ' '^ 

3enta(8 gu ©aufc traf: 

(gr trieb fid^ ottcrtt)egcn 

©cbirg' unb SSoIb cntlong, 

^ein @turm unb audi feln 9legcn 

SBedcibct' Itjm ben @ang. 

Sr trug cln 2Bam« toon Scbcr 
Unb eincn 3ogerl^ut 
SWit mand^er njUbcn gebcr: 
2)Q« flclit ben 3agcrn gut ; 
@« l^ing l^m an ber @eiten 
din Srinfgefog t)on S3u(^«; 
©ettjaltlg tonnf cr fc^rcltcn 
Unb mar Don ^ol^cm 28ud^«. 

SBo^l ^att' cr ^ncd^t unb iWannen 
Unb l^att' cin tiic^tlg mo% 
^ Olng boc^ gu gug tjon banncn 
Unb Ilcg ba^ctm ben Srog: 
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68 ttjar feln ganj ®e(eitc 
©in 3agbfpic6 ftarf unb lang, 
an bem er fiber breite 
2Balbflromc fu^n fic^ fc^hjang. 

iRun !|lett auf ^o^cnftaufcn 
3^cr bcutfdftc ^aifer $au« : 
Tex gog mit l^eHcn ©aufcn 
@in8ma(8 gu jiagen au8 ; 
dx xannV auf cine ^inbe 
@o ^cig unb ^aftlg Uor, 
S)a6 il)n fein 3agbgefinbc 
3m rnilben gorfl uerlor. 

53ci einer fu§!en Ouelle, 
2)0 mac^t' er cnblid^ ^alt; 
©c.^ieret tt)ar ble ©telle 
Tlit 53Iumen mannigfalt 
$ier bad^f er ftc^ gu legen 
3u einem 3J2ittag|d)IaJ : 
2)a raufd)t' eS in b^^figen 
Unb flonb toor i^m ber @raf, 

S)a ^ub er an gu fd^etten : 
„S£reff' id) ben 9^ad)bar ^ie? 
3u $au(e ttjeilt er fetten, 
3u ^ofc fommt er nie. 
Tlaxi mu6 im SSalbe preifcn, 
SBenn man i^n fa^en tt)ill ; 
3J2an mu6 i^n ta|)fer greifen, 
@onfl ^alt er nirgenbs ftiE." 
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9(9 brauf o^n' aUe gfi^rbe 
S)er ®raf fid^ nlcbcrllcg 
Unb neben in bte @rbe 
2)ie 3Sger(langc flicfi, 
S)a griff mit bclben ^anben 
2)cr ^aifer nad^ bcm ©d^aft : 
„2)en @plc6 mug id) mlr ^jffinbcn; 
3ti^ nc^m' i^n mir gu ^aft. 

„3)cr @pie6 ifl mir tocrfangcn, 
2)e8 id) fo lang' bcgc^rt ; 
2)u foUfl bafflr em^)fangen 
©ler bies mein befieS ?ferb: 
9{i(^t fd^meifen im @elt)dlbe 
3)arf mir ein fofd^er 9Wann, 
®cr mir gu ^of unb gelbc 
S5icl beffcr bicncn fann." — 

,,$crr ^aifcr, njoUt tocrgcbeni 
3^r mad^t ba« ^crg mir fd^tt)er. 
Sagt mir mcin freics ?eben 
Unb tagt mir meinen ©peer! 
ein $ferb l\ah' id) fd^on eigen^ 
giir eurc« fag' id^ 3)anf: 
3u gjoffc win idi) flcigen, 
©in id^ 'mal alt unb tranf," — 

„mt bir if! nic^t gu firciten, 
2)u bifl mir allgu flolg. 
2)od^ ffl^rft btt an ber @citcn 
ein jlrinfgcfag toon $olj: 
g^un mac^t bic Sagb mi(^ bilrfien, 
!J)rum t\)vC mir ba«, @cfcE, 
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Unb gieb mlr ctn« s^ bflrgen "t^>«^ 
«u« bicfem SBafferqueU !" 

2)cr ®raf ^at fi(!^ er^obcn ; 
(Sr ((ftwenft ben ^td^ex fiat, 
@r fullt t^n an bid oben, 
^filt i^n bcm ^aifer bar. 
2)cr )(^lurft mit ttoUen 3ftgen 
S)en fu^len 2:ranf ^incin 
Unb gcigt cin fol^ 35ergnugen, 
^(« mar's bcr beflc SBein. 

2)ann fagt bcr fc^Iane 3f(]^er 
S)cn ©rafen bci b<r ^anb : 
„2)n f(^njcn!tcft mir ben 53e(^cr 
Unb fiiatefl i^n gum 9lanb, 
SDn l)icUcfi mir jum 3Kunbc 
2)a« tabcnbe ©ctranf: 
2)11 btfl Don biefer @tunbe 
2)c« bcutfc^cn 9lcid^e« ©(^cn!." 



S)er ^erjog ticf im SBalbe P*^^ ©^ 
^m giig bcr eitftc fag, 
3l(« fmgcnb an bcr C^atbc 
(Sin SKagblein S3ccrcn Ia«. 
erbbccrcn !u§I unb buftig 
S3ot fic bem grcifen SWann, 
2)oc^ il^n umfd^njcbtc Tuftig 
9(^0^ flcte ber 2:ortc S3ann, 
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„Wt bclncm ftctten ?iebc/' 
@o fprad^ cr, „fcinc SDiagb, 
^am fiber mi^ bcr griebc 
iWad^ maud^cr (iflrm'fd^cn Sagb. 
2)ic ©ecren, blc bu bringefl, 
(grfrif(^cn iDol^l ben ©aunt, 
S)o(i^ flnge tne^rl !£)u ftngefl 
S)le @eer in l^eltcrn Iraum. 

,,(Srtdnt-an btefer (Std^e 
9Retn ^orn Don (Stfenbein^ 
3n feine« ^6)aU9 S3ereid)c 
3{l att bad ^albt^al mein. 
@o hjeit toon jencr S3irfe 
2)ein l!ieb erfUngt runbum^ 
@eb' id) im 2:^a(be3irfc 
S)ir @rb' unb eigentum." 

9'?o(^ einmal blieS bcr 3llte 
@cin $orn in« Xt)al ^inau«: 
3n ferner gclfenfpattc 
SBerflang'S tt)ic @turmgebrau«, 
!3)ann fang Dom ^irfen^iiget 
2)e« 2«aflblcin« fuger 9)eunb, 
21I« raufc^ten engelflugel 
Db all bem ftiUen ®runb. 

dx Icgt in i^rc ©finbe 
S)en ©tegelring gum ^fanb: 
„2Kein SBeibmerf §at ein (gnbe — 
^crgabt ift bir bag ?anb/' 
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^a iticft i^m ^Donf bie ^olbe 
Unb eilet fro^ toalbaud ; 
<Bxt trogt im 9{tng toon @oIbe 
3)fn friWcn ©rbbccrftraug. 

31I« no(^ bc« ^onic« ©raufen 
Oebot mit finfl'rcr SDlad^t, 
2)a fa^ man (Sber ^au[en 
3n tiefcr 2Ba(bc«nad^t ; 
Saut bettfe bort bie SReute, 
53or bcr bie $inbin flo^, 
Unb pel bie blut'ge S3eute, 
(Srfd^oH ein tuilb ^Uo. 

^Dod^ feit be9 SD'tdgbleind ©ingen 
3fl ring«um SBiefengrun, 
2)ie muntern hammer fpringen, 
S)ie ^irjd)en]&aine blii^n, 
geftreigen mirb ge|d|lungen 
3m golbncn gru^Ung«ftra^(: 
Unb tt)eil ba8 2^^al erfungen, 
@o l^eigt eg (©ingentl^al. 



Ver sacrum. Sp^^^^^^^ ^ ^^ 



3U« bie Satinet au« ?at)inium 
Sflid)t me^r bem @turm ber geinbe ^ielten flanb, 
3)a ^oben fte gu if)rcm ^eiligtum, 
S)em @^ecr be« SKatJor^, fle^enb S3Ii(f unb $anb. 
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3)a fprad^ ber ^riepcr, ber ble ^angc trug : 
,,@ud) funb' id^ ftatt bed dotted, ber eud^ groUt: 
9ild)t tDlrb er jenben gflnfl'geu SBogelflug, 
SBenn i^r i^m nic^t ben SOBeH^efrii^Ung gottt." — 



„3^m fei ber grii^Ung l^elllgl'' rief bad ©eer, 
,,Unb n)a« ber grfltjUng bringt, fei l^m gebrad^t!" 
2)a rauf(^ten gittid^c, ba Hong ber ©peer, 
2)a tuarb getuorfen ber (Strusfer Tla6)t 

Unb jenc gogen ^eim mlt @iege8ruf, 
Unb wo ftc jauc^gten, tuarb ble ©egenb grun ; 
gelbblumen fprogtcn untcr jebem ^uf ; 
SBo @peere ftreiftcn, fal^ man S3oum' erblii^n* 

2)od^ t)or ber ©eimat 2:^oren am %itax, 
3)a l^arrtcn fd|on gum fcftUc^cn ©mpfang 
!5)ie grauen unb ber 3ungfrau'n l^ette ®d)ar, 
©efrfingt mit ©(iite, ttjeld^c ^cut' entfprang. 

2118 nun toerraufd^t ber freubigc SSitlfomm, 
2)a trat ber ^riefler auf ben §flget, ftieg 
3n8 ®ra« ben ^etrgen ©c^aft, toernetgte fromm 
@cin $aupt unb f^rad^ »or allem SJoIfe bie«: 

„$eU btr, ber ©leg uttS gab In 2:obe8grau«I 
2Ba8 tt)lr gelobten, ba« erfiitten tt)ir: 
2)ie 2lrme breit' id} ouf bic8 i^anb ^lnau8 
Unb mei^e biefen t)oUen grul)Ung blr. 
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»Sad )fiie Xrift, bie bftbenrrii^, tnig, 
Xa« it^amm, bad 3i<^i° tlaimiie beinnn ^rb! 
Xa9 innge 5tiiib emMcbie nic^t htm ^fbig 
UnD fur bfn 3^9^^ >ii4t ^a9 mnfge Vferb! 



^Unb iDa« in ienen Stutengarten reift, 
Sad and ber 8aat, ber grunrabcn, gebei^t, 
Q^ totxht nid^t t>on ^Renfc^enlKUtb ge^eift: 
Xir fei c« atted, aIU« bir gctoci^t!" 

^(^on lag bie SD2fnge fc^nMigenb auf ben ^ie'n; 
Xer gottgemei^te grueling fc^mieg nm^er, 
(Bo leuc^tfnb, mie tein grufjUng je erfd^ien; 
(Ein ^eirger Bc^auer kualtet' a^nungf^mer. 

Unb meitcr fpro(]^ ber ^riefler : ,,@(^on gcfreit 
Sa^nt t^r bie ipoupter, bad @elubb' bottbrad^t? 
35erga6t i^r ganj bie <Sa^nng alter ^tit? 
$abt i^r, kuad i^r gelobt, nic^t borbebad^t? 

,,3)cr ©liitcn S)uft, bie ©oat im ^eitern ?ic^t, 
2)ie !£rift, bon neugeborner S^^^ belcbt, 
®inb ftc ein grueling, ttjenn bie 3ugcnb ni(^t, 
!£)ie menfci^Udde, burd^ fte ben 9leigen kuebt? 

,,9Jie5r old bie ?dmmer finb bem ®ottc wert 
2)ic 3uugfrau'n in ber Sugenb erflem ^ranj; 
Tltljv aid ber gflflen au(^ l)at er bege^rt: 
3)cr SangUnge im erften Saffeuglonj. 
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„£>, ni(^t umfonfl, l^i\ @o§nc, toorct l^r 
3m ^am^fe fo Don ©ottedfraft burc^glU^tl 
O, m(S)t umfonfl, t^r Z'6d)ttt, fanben roir, 
^iidU\)vmt>, eud^ fo tuunberDoQ erbia^tl 

„ein 53oI! ^a(l bu toom gatt erWfl, o SWarSi 
SSon ©d^mad^ hex ^ncd^tf(!^aft ^iettefl bu c« rein 
Unb roiUft baffir bte 3ugenb eined Sa^rd : 
^imm fie! @ie ifl bit ^eiUg, fie ift bein." 

Unb toleber njarf ba« SBolf fid^ auf ben ©runb, 
yinx bie ©ettjel^ten flanben no(^ um^er, 
SBon @(^dn^eit leud^tenb, nienn aud() bleid) ber Sl'^unb, 
Unb ^eirger (Sc^auer lag auf alien \6)toex, 

yiodi lag bie SWengc fd^meigenb wie ba« ®rab^ 
!5)em ^otte gitternb, ben fte crfi befd^raor: 
2)a fu^r ou« blauer ?uft ein @tra^l l^erab 
Unb traf ben ©peer unb flammtf auf i^m empor. 

2)er ^riefler §ob ba^tn fein Slngefid^t 
(3t)m tBafltc gtfingenb SBart unb @ilber§aar), 
2)a« Stugc flra^lenb Don bem ^immel«li(^t, 
^crtiinbet' cr, toa^ i^m eroffnct toay: 

„9?id^t logt ber @ott toon feinem ^eifgen 9?aub, 
2)o(^ Witt er nic^t ben Xoh, er mitt bie J^raft; 
S^ic^t tt)itt er einen gril^Ung, toe\t unb taub, 
9'iein, einen griil^Iing, toeld^er treibt im @aft 
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„%n9 b<r Satinet alten SKaucrn foil 
S)cm J^ricg«gott cine neuc ^flanjung gc^n, 
3lu« biefem ?cnj, infraft'gcv ^cimc tooH, 
SBlrb cine groge 3uliinfi i^wi crfle^n. 



„2)rum njfi^le jeber 3flngUng fid) bie ©rant: 
aj^it ^lumen ftnb bie Sodfen fc^on befrfinjt; 
2)ie 3ungfrau folge bcm, bem fie DertrautI 
<So giel^t bal^in, too euer @tern ergldngtl 

„3)ie Corner, beren ©almc je^t no^ griln, 
@ie nc^met mit gur 5lu«faat in bie %txxC, 
Unb Don ben ^aumen, nield^e je^t noc^ blii^n, 
$en)a^ret eud^ ben (Sd^bgling unb ben J^eml 

„2)er iunge ©tier pfliig' euer 9leubrnd)tanb, 
3luf eure SBeiben fut)rt bag munt're Samm; 
!5)a8 rafd^e giltten fpring' an eurer ^anb, 
giir fiinft'ge @(i^Iad)ten ein gcfunber @tamml 

„2)enn @c^Iod)t unb @turm ift tndj toorau^gegeigt : 
2)a« ifl ja bie(e« ftarfcn ®otte8 ^Jed^t, 
2)er fclbfl in eure Tlitte nieberfleigt, 
3u geugcn eurer 5bnige ©efd^led^t, 

,,3n eurem Ztmpd ^aften ttjirb fein @peer: 
2)a fc^Iagen it)n bie gelb^erni fd^uttemb an, 
SSann fte ausfa^ren ilbcr i?anb unb iDieer 
Unb um ben Srbfreis gie^n bie @iege«bo^n. 
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n^^v ^abt t>txnommtn, toai bent @ott gefaQt: 
(S^e^t l)in, bereitet eud^, ge^orc^et ftill! 
3^r feib bo« ©aatforn elncr neucn SBelt : 
2)a« ifl ber ^ei^efru^Iing, ben er n)itt/' 



Der blinbc SSin^cx, 

S)er ^onig unb bie ^onigin 
@ie fle^en auf bent X^rone; 
2)a glii^t ber X^ron tt)le 2Worgenrot, 
SEBie fieigenbe (^omi' bie ^rone. 

^iet flolge 9litter (lel)n um^er, 
2)le ©c^merter in ben §finben ; 
@ie fonnen il)re ^ugen ntd)t 
SSom (icl)ten Xl^rone Wenben. 

@in alter blinber @dnger fle^t 
%n feine ^arf gele^net; 
er TOet, bag bie 3eit erft^ien, 
2)ie er fo (ang' erfe^net. 

Unb ^(o^Iid^ f^ringt t)ont ^o^en ©Ian) 
2)er 3(ugen finfl'rc ©illle : 
(5r fd^aut ^inauf unb wirb nid(|t fatt 
3)er ^errtit^Ieit unb gttHe. 

(gr greifet in fein @aitcnf^)iel ; 
2)ad ifl gar l^ell erHungen : 
@r ^at in Si^t unb @eligfeit 
@ein <@(^manenlieb gejungen. 



C^/vtvu.tJCmuL^iX^ ^ Gjuf^n^a^ 
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(Sd flanb in olten 3^iten eiti @d)log fo l^od^ unb l^el^r, 
©eit glanjf c8 ftbcr blc ?anbc bis an ba« blaue SKccr ; 
Unb rings toon buft'gcn ©artcn cin bliltenrcic^ci* ^rang, 
2)rin f^)ran0en frifc^c ©runnen in ^Jcgcnbogcnglanj. 

!^ort fag ein {iotger ^onig, an !i!anb unb @tegen reic^ ; 
er fa6 anf fcincm S^l^ronc fo pnfter unb fo bleic^ : 
!Dcnn \va9 er fmnt, ifl ©c^rcdcn, unb was cr blidt, ifl 2But, 
Unb »a« er fprit^t, ifl ©eigel, unb tt)a« cr \6)xtiht, iji ©Int. 

@infl gog nad^ biefem (^(i)(offe ein ebled (Sangerpaar, 
2)er cin' in golbnen ?o(fcn, bcr anbrc gran t)on ipaar; 
3)er 3lltc mit bcr iparfe, bcr fag auf f (]^inu(fcm SRog ; 
@« fc^ritt i^m frif^ gur ©cite bcr blii^cnbc ©cnog. 

2)cr Slltc fprad) gum 3ungcn: ^S^iun fci bcreit, mcin 



S)cnr unfrcr ticf ften ?icbcr, fiimm' an ben ttoHflcn Xon ! 
Sf^intm aUc ^raf t gufammen, bie ?uft unb auc^ ben ©t^mcrg ! 
S« gilt un8 l^cut', gu rii^ren be« ^bnig« ftcinem ©erg." 

@c^on flcfju bie beibcn ©anger im l^ofjcn ©aulenfaal, 
Unb auf bcm X^rone fi^cn bcr ^Bnig unb fcin ©cma^I : 
2)er ^onig furt^tbar pracl)tig ttJic blut'ger S^iorblic^tfdicin, 
2)ie tonigin fiig unb milbc, als blidtc ^oQmonb brcin. 

!^a fc^Iug bcr ®rcid bie ©aiten, cr fd^Iug ftc munbcrootl, 
2)a6 reic^er, immcr rcic^cr bcr ^lang gum O^rc fc^njoU ; 
S)a flromtc ^immlifd) IjeUe be« 3iingling8 ©timme t)or, 
2)c« Slltcn @ang bagnjift^cn, tt)ie bumpfcr ©ciflcrc^or. 
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@lf fingen Don ?eitg unb ?iebe, uon fcFger, golbner 3<lt, 
SSon grei^cit, SKannermilrbc, toon Zxen' nub ^e Kigfclt : 
@ic fmgcn toon allcm ©fl^en, tt)a« 9Jicnfd)cnbrup burd(|bcbt, 
@ie fingen toon aUcm ©ol^cn, ma8 SWcnfd^en^crj cr^ebt. 

S)ic ©bf(ing«fc^ar im ^rcifc tocrlcrnct jcbcn (S^ott ; 
!5)e« Fonig« trots'ge ^riegcr, fie bcugen fid^ toor @ott ; 
2)U ^onigin, gcrfloffcn in SBcljmut unb in Jufl, 
®ic mirft bcm ©Sngcr nicbcr bic 9iofc toon i^rcr 33ru(l. 

,,3f)r ^obt mcln SSoIf toerfu^rct : tocrtod t l^r nun mein 

SBeib?" 
2)cr ^onig fc^reit c8 miltcnb, cr bcbt am gangcn ?cib. 
(Sr itoirft fcin @d(|n)crt, ba8 blitjenb bc8 3flngUng« 33rujl 

burc^bringt, 
S)rau« (latt bee golbncn ?icbcr cin S3Uitpra^l Ijod) auff^)ringt. 

Unb ttJic toom (Sturm jcrjloben ijl aU ber ^brcr ®d)ttoarm, 
3)cr 3ungUng Ijat tocrrbrfielt in feincS 9Kciftfr« 3lrm. 
2)er {d)lfigt urn i^n ben 3Rantti unb fe^t i^n anf ba« 9io6, 
(Sr binb't i^n aufrec^t fefle, toerlagt mit i^m ba« (Sc^Iog. 

2)od) toor bem ^b^en X^ore, ba ptt ber @angergrei«, 
2)a fagt er feine ^arfe, fie, atter §arfen $rei« : 
5(n einer 9J?armorfaule, ba \)at cr fic gerft^ellt ; 
2)ann ruft cr, bag e8 fcl)aurig burc^ @d[)Io6 unb ©arten gcllt : 

„2Sey cud^, if|r flolgcn ^aUcnl 9f^ic tone fflger ^lang 
3)nrcl) cure ?Raume roicber, nie @aitc not^ ©cfang, 
9^eiu, (Scufgcr nur unb ©to^nen unb fc^ener ©flatoenfd^ritt, 
S3i8 evi6) gu @(f)utt unb 2Kobcr ber SJad^ertiP ^ertrltt! 
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„^tV eu(^, i^r buft'gen Garten im l^olben SRoienU^tl 
eu(^ geig' Id) blc[f« Xotcn cntfictttc* ^Cngcftc^t, 
S)a6 ll^r barob ttcrborrct, bag Jcbcr Ouctt ocrficgt, 
S)a6 i^r In lilnff gen Xagcn oerficlut, ucrSbct Ucgt. 

„S3?c^' bir, t)crrud)ter aRorbcr, bu glud^ bc8 @fingcrtum«I 
Umfon|l fei aQ bein 9{ingen itad^ ^rSngen Mutagen 9lu^md : 
S)ein yiamt fcl Dergcffcn, in cm'gc 9^a(f|t gctaud)t, 
(Sci toit ciu Icfete« 9lb(^cln in lecre ?uft ocr^aud^t !" 

S)er 3llte ^at'« gcrufcn, bcr ©immcl l^af « gc^ort, 
S)ic 9Raucrn (icgcn nieber, bic fatten jtnb gcrfiort ; 
9^o(^ cine l^ofjc ©aulc jcugt t)on uerft^munb'ner ^rat^t: 
2(u(^ bicfe, fcI)on gcborftcn, fann fiiirgcn fiber '^ad^t 

Unb ring« flatt buft'ger ©firten ein obeS ©eibclanb, 
Sttin ©aum oerftreuct ©c^atten, fein Oucll bnrc^bringt ben 

@anb. 
3)e8 ^onig« 9'Jamen melbet fein ?ieb, fein ^elbenbud^ : 
S3erfunfcn unb oergeffen, S)a« ifl be« @anger« glu(^. 



«ett« ^ob. bObj Juiu>i4 aJUfuTT 

@riin tt)irb bie 3t(^)e merben, 
©turgt bie i^attJtn' einmal; 
3u SBerge gie^n bie ^crben, 
gnf|r crft bcr @cl)nce gut^al. 
eud) fteUt, i^r mptn[6l^ne, 
Tin jcbcm ncucn 3al^r 
2)e« (SifeS S3ru(i| t)om g5^ne 
S)cn tanH)f bcr grei^cit bar. 
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'^a braufl ber koilbe ©d^ac^en 
^eruor au« fcincr @(^lu(^t, 
Unb gd8 unb 2:anne brcc^cn 
SBon fclncr jal^cn glud^t. 
(5r ^at ben ©teg begraben, 
!Der ob ber ©tciube ^ing, 
^at tt)eggcf^)illt ben ^naben, 
2)er auf bcm @tege ging. 

Unb eben f(^ritt cin onbrer 
3ur S3ril(fe, ba fte brat^: 
gf?i(^t flutjt ber greifc SBanbrer, 
SBirft jtc^ bcm ^naben uad^. 
gagt i^n mit 3tblerf(^nettc, 
Zx&Qt if)n gum jic^ern Drt; 
S)a8 tinb entf^ringt ber SBctte: 
2)eu 5llten reigt fic fort. 

2)0(f) al8 nun auSgejlogen 
2)ie glut ben toten ?cib, 
2)a fteftn um ifjn, ergoffen 
3n 3ammer, 3Wann unb SBeib. 
%\9 Ua6}V in feinem ©runbe 
S)eS 9totpo(f« gclSgejlett, 
@rf(^ant'« au« cinem SWunbc: 
,,2)er Sett ifl tot, ber Xettl" 

SBar' Id^ etn @o|n ber 53erge, 
(Sin ^irt am ettj'gen ©t^nee, 
2Bar' id^ ein feder gerge 
5lnf Uri« griinem @ee, 
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Unb trSf In mcincm ©onnc 
3um XtU, too tx fterf^lcb : 
^e« !£oten ^au^t im Srnte, 
©^rad^' t(^ tnetn ^logelieb: 

„3)a llc0|l bu, cine ?ci(^c, 
2)cr aUcr ?ebcn toax ; 
!5)lr trifft nod^ urn ba« bleid^c 
©cfK^t bcin grcifeS ©aar. 
C>icr pef)t, ben bu gcrcttct, 
(Sin «inb tt)ie SUaid) unb ©lut: 
!J)a« ?anb, ba8 bu cntlettct, - 
(Stel^t ringd in ^(^englut. 

,,2)ic ^raft bcrfclBcn Slcbc, 
!5)ie bu bem ^nabcn trugfl, 
SSarb cinp in bir gum ^ricbe, 
2)ag bu ben 3n)ing^erm Wugfl. 
9^ie fd)(untmcrnb, nie crf(^ro(fcn, 
28 ar 9tetten flft« bcin SBraud(|, 
Sie in ben braunen ?o(fcn, 
©0 in ben grauen anc^. 

„SSrp bn noc^ iung gemefen, 
5(l« bu ben ^naben fingfl, 
Unb njfirft bu bann genefen, 
SSie bu nun untergingft, 
2Bir ptten brans ge{rf)loffcn 
3(uf funft'ger 2l)aten 9lu^m : 
!5)pci) fd)on ifl nad^ bem grogen 
2)a« fcf)Ud)te ^elbentum. 
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„S)lr ^at bciti O^r gcnungcn 
$om 2oh, bad ntan bir bot: 
^odj ifl gu i^m gebrungen 
(gin fd(|tt)a(i^er 9luf bcr 9?ot 
2)cr ifl cln €>c(b bcr grelcn, 
2)cr, tt)ann bcr ©leg i^n frangt, 
92od) gliil)t, jtd^ bent gu niei^en, 
2Ba8 frommet unb ni(^t gtangt. 

„@efunb bip bu gefomntcn 
SSom SBerf be« 3orn« gurfld : 
3m ^illfereicf)en, frommen 
SBerlieg bic^ erft bcin ®IQ(f. 
2)cr ^immel ^at betn i?ebcn 
mdji fftr ein »otf bege^rt : 
giir bie|e« ^inb gcgeben, 
2Bar i^m bein O^fer mert. 

,,SBo bu ben SSogt getroffen 
SKit beincm fiti)ern @tra^(, 
2)ort fte^t ein S3et]^an« offen, 
S)cm ®trafgeri(^t ein 2Kal : 
S)o(^ l^ler, njo bu geflorben, 
!J)em ^Inb ein ^dl J« f«in, 
^afl bu bir nur erworbcn 
(Sin fd^mu(fIo« ^rcuj oon ©tcln, 

,,$Beit^in voixh lobgefnngen, 
2Blc bu beln ?anb befrelt, 
35on groger '^idjitx S^HQen 
S5ernlmmf« nod^ fpate 3^1* * 
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!Do(i^ ftcigt om ©d^cii^cn nicbcr 
@in ^irt im Slbenbrot, 
2)ann ^attt im gel8tl)al micbcr 
S)a« ?ieb toon bclncm S^ob." 






9Wan f)orct oft im fcmcn SBalb 
SSon obenl^er cin bum^jfcS ?autcn, 
!^o(i) niemanb treig; toon n)ann ed l^allt, 
Unb !aum bic @age lann c8 bcutcn: 
SBon bcr toerlorncn ^irci^c foil 
3)cr ^lang crtoncn mit ben SBinbcn; 
(Sinft war bcr ^fab toon SBallern tooll; 
^mx iocig i^n feiner me^r ju finbcn. 

3nngfl ging ic^ in bcm SBalbc tt)cit, 
2Bo fciu bctret'ncr @teig fic^ bcf)nct: 
3ln« ber S5erberbni« biefcr 3cit 
§att' id) gu @ott mid) l)ingcfcl^nct 
28o in bcr 2Bilbni« allc« fc^tt)icg, 
SScrnaljm ic^ ba« (S^dautc njicbcr; 
3c l^o^cr mcinc @c^nfud)t flicg, 
3ic na^cr, toottcr ftang c« nicbcr. 

9J?cin (^cift War fo in ftc^ gefc^rt, 
SKcin ®inn toom JJlangc ^ingcnommen^ 
2)a6 mir c8 immcr uncrllart, 
Sic ic^ fo 1)06) ^inauf gcfommcn. 
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SWlr Wien c« nte^r benn ^utibert Saf^f, 
2)ag t(^ fo l)lngetraumet l^fitte : 
Slid iiber 9{ebe(n, fonnennar, 
@lc^ affnct' cine frelc ©tfitte. 

3)er ©Imntcl war fo bunfclbtou, 
2)ie @onne n)ar fo DoQ unb gliil)enb, 
Unb eine« 9Rilnfler« flolger !6au 
@tanb in bent golbnen l^id^te bliil^enb. 
aiRir biintten ^elle SBolten i^n, 
®leid) {^ittic^en, em^orgul^eben/ 
Unb feined ^urme9 'Bpx^t fc^ien 
3m fergen ©immet ju ftcrfd^tocben. 

2)er ^lode wonneuoller ^long 
@rtonte fd)ilttemb in bent Xnvmt; 
^odj gog nic^t 9J{enf(^en^anb ben Strang : 
@ie njarb bemegt uon ^eiFgent ©turme. 
aWir \oax% berfelbe @turm unb ©trom 
^att' an mein Ko^fenb ^erg gefc^lagen: 
@o trat ic^ in ben l^o^en !5)om 
9Rit fd^ttjanlem ©d^ritt unb freub'gcm S^gen. 

2Bie mir in jenen ©alien mar, 
'S>a9 faun id) nic^t mit Morten fc^ilbem. 
3)ie genfier glfl^ten bunfclflar 
ajiit aller 9JiSrt'rer frommen ©ilbern ; 
!5)ann faf| id), njunberfam erl^ellt, 
S)a« 53ilb gum Scbcn fid^ erlDeitem: 
3(^ fa^ t)inau8 in eine SBelt 
SBon l^eiFgen grauen, ©otteSflreitenu 
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3ti^ fnletc niebcr om Slftar, . 
Son 2W unb 9[nbQ(^t gan) burd^ifira^let 
^od^ oben on ber S)e(fe toax 
S)c« ^mmtii ®lorle gemalet ; 
!S)o(^ aid i(^ mieber fal^ em^or, 
2)a mar gcfprcngt bcr ^nppti ©ogcn: 
©eoffnct mar bc« ^immc(« S^or 
lUib iebe $iille meggegogen. 

2Ba« ic^ far ^errllt^fcit gcfc^aut 
Zlit ftiU anbctenbcm Srftaunen, 
2Ba« ici) gc^ort fiir Kgen ?ant, 
5ll« Orgcl mefir unb a(« ^ofaunen: 
!5)a« ftcl)t nic^t in ber SSortc iWat^t, 
2)o(^ mer barnat^ fid) trcuUd(| feljnct, 
2)er nc^mc bed ©clautcS ac^t, 
!5)a« in bem SBalbc bunH)f ertonet! 



®raf 9ii(^arb t>on ber 9^ormanbie 
(Srfcl)ral in fcinem ?eben nic. 
dv fdimeifte Slla6)t mlc Xag uml)er, 
Ttandiem ©cfpenft bcgegnef cr: 
2)od) l)at i^m nic mad ©rau'n gemat^t 
SBei Xagc noc^ urn SWitternad^t, 
SSeil er fo toiel bei ^adjt tl^fit reiten, 
@o ging bie @agc bei ben ?euten, 
(Sr fe^' in tiefer 9?acf)t fo Ud)t, 
3(td mand^er mol^t am Xoge nid)t. 
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©r <)flf0tf, weiin cr fd^wciff Im ?anb, 

@o oft cr njo cln SWiinflcr fanb, 

2Bcnn'« off en toax, Ijincingutrcten, 

3Bo nic^t, bo(^ auger^alb gu beten* 

@o traf er in ber iRad^t etnmal 

ein aJiiinfter an im 5bcn 2:i)al: 

3)a ging cr fern toon fcincn !?cutcn, 

Sflad)htntii(i), lit^ fic f ilrbafi rcitcn ; tu^ej*^ 

®cin ^fcrb er an bic $fortc banb, 

3m 3nncrn einen Md)nam fanb. 

@r ging toorbcl l^art an ber ©a^rc 

Unb tiiiete nicbcr am 3lltarc, 

SBarf auf 'nen @tu^l bie ©anbfc^u^ eidg, 

S)cn S3oben fugf er, ber l^m ^cKig. 

Sf^od) ^atf cr nlt^t gcbetet lange, 

S)a riilirtc Winter il)m im @ange 

3)cr Jeic^nam fic^ auf bem ©eftcttc: 

3)cr ®rof fa^ um unb ricf: ^^cfclle, 

3)n fei'ft cin ®utcr obcr @d)Ummer, 

?cg' bic^ auf 8 O^r unb rii^r' bid) nlmmcr!" 

2)ann erfl cr fein @cbct bcft^log 

(5Bei6 nit^t, ob'« flcin tvav obcr grog), 

@pvacf| bann, fic^ fegncnb: ,,©crr, mein' @ccr 

3n bcincn ^anbcn ic^ em^)fc^r." 

@cin @d^tt)crt er fagt^ unb ttjolltc gc^en, 

2)a fa^ cr ba« ©ef^jcnjl aufftel^cn, 

2>i^ bro^cnb i^m cntgcgcnrcden, 

S)ie 3lrmc in bie SBcite flrcden, 

31I« njottf e« mit ©cmalt i^n faffen 

Unb nic^t me^r au« ber ^irt^c laffcn. 

9lit^arb befann Jid^ furge SBcile: 

(Sr fcfjlng ba« ©au^t i^m in jmei 2:cilc; 
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S)o(i^ ntu6t'« ben ®rafcn laffen gle^n. 
(5r fanb fcin ^ferb am rcd^tcn Ortc; 
@(^on i{i er aud bed ^iri^^ofd ^forte, 
%U er ber ^anbfc^u^' erfi gebenft. 
(Sr Ifigt fie ni(^t, jurfltf er lenft, 
©at fte t)om @tul)(c rDeggcnommen : 
®ol^l mand|cr war' nic^t mleberfommen. 



2iu5 &cm ilad^Iaffe* 



Sieb. 



9Blc freubig jtd^ bcr S^annenbaum 
SSor meincm gcnflcr regt! 
(Sr mogt, cr raufd)t Im ^immct«raum, 
SBann SBinb unb ^Jegen ft^Iagt. 

g'iod^ fu^r id(| «raft unb $ersen«Iu|l, 
Oh glut auf gUit fic^ turmt ; 
3)ic @aitc tfint in nieincr 53ru|l 
3lm Dottften, tioann c« ftiirmt. 



@« war einc giirflin, fo fromm unb fo frcl, 
2)a8 SBctcn ocrftanb fit, ba« 3ogen babci, 
@d ^tng t^r beifammen am ©iirtel torn 
2)cr aiofenlranj unb ba« ^uloerl^om. 

@ie ^alt auf bcm ^Inftanb, nciget fid^ oor, 
2)ic §anbc gcfaltet aufs gcucrro^r, 
Unb ttJic fic in fold^cr SScrticfung ftel^t, 
2)cn!t fic an« Dergcffenc 9)^orgcngcbct. 
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9u« ber SBetbtafc^' ^It fte ein ^Hdfltin fromm 
Unb ^eiget bie ^eiligen dotted ipillfomm, 
Xa raufd)t t9 im 9uf(^ unb ^inaud ind ©efUb', 
Unb xoax ed fein @ngel, fo mar ed ein S@Ub. 

O f(^tt)cr ijl, Hr ?iebcn, gu jagcn gugleic^ 
'dladj ^irf(^en unb ^afen unb ^immlifc^em 9lici(^! 
3nbc« fte ba betet in il)rem S3re»ier, 
enttt)eic^t i^r ber ^errlic^fte ^irld^ be8 3JeDier. 



©tttet ^nnfdb* 

SDer S3ufd^ tt)ar la^t, ber SSalb war ftumnt, 
3ttJei Jicbenbe fa^ ic^ fc^eiben; 
@ic fal) tf)m narf), er fal^ l^erum, 
Si« ber iRebel trenntc bie beiben. 

SBenn ber S3ufc^ ergriint, tt)cnn ber SBatb ttJlrb taut, 
5Bcnn bie ^f^cbcl njeic^en unb fcl)tt)inbcn, 
•T^a ttjunfd^' id) bem SBanberer unb ber ®raut 
(Sin fro{)Ucf)e« SBieberfinben. 



@in triiber SSintermorgcn toax% 
3118 njoUt' e8 gar nic^t tagen, 
Unb eine bum^fc ©locfe ttJarb 
3m 3?ebet angcfc^lagcn. 
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Unb aid bie bum^fe (^(ocfe balb, 
!5)ic cingige, tjerflungcn, 
2)a ttjarb cin f|cifre« @rabc«Iicb, 
@iH cing'gcr SBcr«, gcjungcn. 

es mar ciii axmtx, alter SWarni, 
2)cr lang gctuanlt am @tabe; 
2:rub, !(angIo«, \mt fein ?cbfn«ttjeg, 
®o mar fein 2Bcg jum ®rabe. 

Sf^un fjbrct er in Ud)tcn ^5f|n 
2)cr engel (£(|brc jtngcn 
Unb eincn fcfjonen, \)oUtn ^lang 
S)ur(^ allc SBelten fc^mingcn. 



me ficl)cfl bu.fo fliU unb bilfler, 
3crfarne 2BaUfaf)rt8nrcI)c, ^icr! 
SBlc me^n mit ftcigUc^cm ©cpficr 
!5)ic falbcn S3irfcn Uber blr. 
2)icf| fafjn bic ^ilgcr au8 bcr SBcitc 
^crgolbct cinfl im 2}iorgenpral)l ; 
S)ein frommcs, fcpt^eS ©elautc 
^crl)atttc fern im gelfcnt^al. 

!Der l^cil'gc 2;ag ifl aufgcjllcgen, 
3)ic ?iebcr tonen feicrlic^, 
@en)cil)te ^urpurfal^nen fliegen, 
Unb C)t)ferbilftc toolfcn fic^. 
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2)ic ?5rie(lcr aiV Im (Solbgcfd^mclbc, 
3m SBaffcnglanj bcr SRittcr (S^or, 
!Die grauen au^ im Ud^ten ^teibe, 
(Sie gic^cn am ©cbirg' cmt)or. 

!I)od^ eine iDanbett ^e^r t^or alien, 
@ic traucrt bci bcr ©^mcftcrn ?u(l, 
@le fcnict in bc« ed^tcier^ SBaKen 
3^r ©au^)t ijur feufgcrtoollcn 53nt|l. 
SBoIjI mag fic je^ncn fid^ unb Ilagcn : 
3l}r Xxenex laxnp^t im femcn !?anb, 
2)cm fie in i^rcr ^inbffcit Sagcn 
@id^ tt)ci^ctc mit §crg unb ^anb. 

llnb al^ncnb tritt fie in ba« 2)unfcl 
2)e3 ]^orf)gcit)oIbten 2)omc« cin, 
Unb tt)o bie ^erjen truben gunfcl 
3Som buftigen 3(Itarc ftrcun, 
S)a brarfjtc fic im frfjoncrn ?cbcn 
3^r 2)anfgcbct bcm 3cfubilb, 
2)a fnict pc l)in, unb X^rancn bcbcn 
SSom blaucn 2lugc lid^t unb milb. 

Unb aU bcr ^inbcr ©timmcn toncn 
%m biiffrcr ^atte fugiglic^, 
2)a wanbcU in cin tt)cic^c« (gc^nen 
2)er 3ammcr il^rc« ^crgcnS fic^ ; 
Unb aH gum l^cl^rcn Orgclf^iicle 
@rfcf)attct nun bcr toottc dl^or, 
2)a ^cbt in fcUgcm ©cfii^te 
S)ic bangc @cclc jirf) cm^)or. 
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Unb f(^on Derkoe^n bieC^rbenlaute, 
@ie Ifdret ^immlifc^ed ®etdn, 
Unb @roge« fd^aut bie ^od^betraute 
3n leud^tenben, entn)9(7ten ^o\fn: 
2)ie (Sngel in bed ^imme(9 ©lange, 
2)lc 3K(irt^rcr bcr geffcin lo« 
Unb Ific^elnb ben im ©ternengtonse, 
Um ben bet ©e^nfnc^t X^rfine f(og. 

@le ^at toottbrad^t, fie Ifl berufen, 
Unb i^r entjiidfted Suge brid^t ; 
@le flirbt an be« 2lUare« @tufen, 
iiBerndrung flra^It i^r Sngefid^t ; 
Unb aUe flaunen, bie fte fe^en; 
@d ^aUet bumpf bet ©lodfen tiang ; 
@« fagt ein ^(^anber and ben $o^en 
!£)ie ^etenben bad ^aud entlang. 



@ag' e8, ob bu toerlaffen bie glur, toeil bcr ©ommet 
t)crfd^tt)unben? 
Ob ber ©ommcr Derft^iuanb, iceil bu Derlaffen bie glut? 



Sad Siioftet $itfcl^ait. 

3n ben 3^tten unb (Semac^en 
@it5en fUnfgig ^loflerbrilber, 
@d^reiben ^iic^er mannigfalt, 
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©eifllid), tveltUd), oielec ^pxad^tn, 
^rebigten, Ocfd^ic^ten, Sieber, 
Silled farbig audgetnalt* 

3n bcr lefetcn gegcn 92orben 
@i|3t cin @rci« mit ttjelgen ^aarcn, 
@tii^t bic @tirn auf jetnc ^anb — 
^d^reibt fobann: ,,2)ed geinbed ^orben 
SBrcc^cn ein nat^ pcbcn 3a^ren, 
Unb ba« ^lofter jlc^r in ©ranb." 



2. aJlai 1817. 

2Bic fann qu« bicfcnt 9l5felcln 
@o fraftig &ibjal quiUen? 
2Bic fann cin S3tumrf)cn, gart unb flcin, 
@o tiefcn Summer (liflcn? 

2)a3 9io«(ein fommt t)on i^rcr $anb, 
2)rum mcc^t c« mic^ gefunbcn ; 
3c^ g(aub': cin 2)orn, tjon i^r gcfanbt, 
@i' tbnntc nid^t DcrtDunbcn. 



21n bcr SBcirf)feI fcrncm ©tranbe 
2:obt cin ^amp^ mit S)onncrft^aII, 
2Bcitt)in fiber beutfc^e i^anbe 
$RoIIt er feinen SBiber^all. 
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iSdftwcrt unb @cnfe, ft^crfen flange*, 
S)rin0cn I|cr gu unfcrn O^rcn, 
Unb ber 9titf bed ©d^Iad^tgefanged : 
„i«o(^ tfl ^olcn ixlc^t t)crIoren." 

Unb tt)ir l^ort^cn unb loir laufc^en, 
<StUIe iDdtet urn unb um, 
^\iv bic trcigcn SBcttcn raufc^en, 
Unb ba8 wcitc gclb ifl flumm ; 
9^ur wie ©tcrbcnber ©cfto^nc, 
lOuftl^aud) burd^ gebrod)'nc fallen, 
^ort man bumpfc 2:raucrt8ne: 
„^oIen, ^olen ifi gefatten." 

a^itten In ber fUflcn geier 
SBirb eln ©aitengriff getl^an. 
^a, tt)ie fc^willct biefe 2eiet 
SBolIcr pct« unb mod^t'gcr an! 
?eben, fc^affcn foldfte ©eifler, 
S)ann ttJirb XoM neu geboren ; 
3a, mir burgt bed l?lebe« aKeijler: 
„9f?o(i) ifl $oIen nlc^t Derlorem'' 



S)le S^otcngtodEe tonte mir 
©0 traurig fonft, fo bang'; 
@cit cud) getoutet ttjarb t)on l^r, 
3ft fie mir $cimatf(ang. 
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3it eitt 9tthnm* 

(Sin tDeinenb ^inb lagfl bu auf 9)^utter« (Sd^og, 
^19 Idc^elub rtngd umftanben bic^ bie !S)einen; 
92un lebe fo, bag; tvann erfuUt bein 2o9, 
S)u Idd^eln mdgfl, koenn atte um bic^ totintxu 

. 3n)n)if(^en koanble frifd^ ^Inan 
S)te n)e(i^fe(t)oKe l^ebendba^n. 
^uf ber man lad^t, auf ber man tuetnt, 
S3alb Slcgen ffillt, balb @onnc f(^cint, 
Unb bod) im gidubigen ©emut 
2)a9 @m'ge, SSec^feaofe bm^t 



31. fOtai 1849. 

3n bicfcn (am^)fbctt)cgten iWalcntagen 
^5rt bod^ blc SUa(i)tigatt nlt^t auf gu fd^Iagcn, 
Unb mitten in bem tobcnbcn ®cbrangc 
^er^aUen nid^t unfterbUc^e @efdnge. 



fitter Same ittd ^iammhuA* 

2l?ann ^ort ber ^immcl auf ju flrafen 
9)^it ^Ibum« unb mit Slutograpi^en? 
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Stage. 

®crnc tDilgt' Id^, luell bcin SBort gar fo ntfic^tig ijl 
erf(ungen, 
SBie bu benn to eigenttid^ felber bad ©efc^id begkoungen? 



^titiiAe. 



3Son Qtter ©crrfc^aft, bie auf Sicben tDaltct, 
Unb bcr bte Golfer pflidftten obcr froncn, 
3ft tint nur, \t ^crrifd^cr fic fc^altct, 
Urn fo qtpxit\'ntv felbft ber grei^clt @o^ncn : 
@d ift bod ^bnigtunt; bod tiie Deraltet, 
2)Q« ^cirgc 9iclci^ bc« 2Ba^rcn, ©utcn, @d^5ncn; 
3Sor blcfcr unbebingtcn ©crrfrfjaft bcugen 
S)er greil^cit ^am^)fcr fid^ unb 53Iutc«geugen. 



SScnn ein ©cbanfe, ben bie 9Kcnfd)^eit e^rt, 
S)en @ieg errang, fo ttjafs bcr ajiu^e wert. 



Umfonfl blfl bu ,t)on ebler (Slut entbrannt, 
SBcnn bu nld)t fonnenllar bein S^ti crfannt. 



!^q9 Sifbr ed mag am Sebendabenb fc^n^eigen, 
©iel^t nur ber ®eifl bann ^etl'ge @terne ftetgen. 
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^p'dic fttitif. 

m^. midft ptf cln ?ob beglucft, 
©elbfl cln Sabel ntit^ bcgciflert, 
SBarb mir tiic cin tranj 0e^)flu(ft, 
"Hflod) cin Srrtum mir gcmciflcrt 

?ob unb Stabct lolrb ntir jc^t, 
S)orf) mic^ labt, mid^ fd^mcrgct fcinc«; 
SWcinc ^arf Ifl ^ingcfc^t, « 
^ad id) fang, ifl nid^t mc^r ntcincd. 



NOTES. 



Page 3. Oorwort )u ber erfleit tfuflage 1815. 

Date, Aug. 28, 29, and Sept. 12, 1814. Uhland published the 
first collected edition of his poems in the autumn of 181 5. He 
had previously, in April, 1809, requested Cotta to publish a vol- 
ume, but had received the courteous and familiar answer in the 
case of a young author, that on account of the number of his en- 
gagements and the circumstances of the time he was unable to 
accept an o£fer which would otherwise have been a pleasure to 
him. A few months later Uhland wrote humorously to Kemer, 
saying that he had read in Von der Hagen's Musaeum of the 
mastersinger Hans Volz of Nuremberg, who had a private print- 
ing press, " presumably because, like myself, he could not find a 
publisher," and added that he had offered his works in vain to 
Mohr of Tiibingen and Zimmer of Heidelberg. Cotta was only 
induced to undertake the work through the influence of the Baron 
von Wangenheim, Curator of the University of Tiibingen, who 
was probably acquainted with the poet or his family. Later, 
when Wangenheim became prime minister and the resolute enemy 
of a popular constitution, Uhland, in numerous poems, and as a 
member of parliament, was forced to oppose his former patron * 
The first edition of Uhland's work contained one hundred and 
ninety-two poems. 

This preface was retained through all the successive editions 
of the poems. It is in part a humorous defense of their publica- 
tion. Uhland admits the pensive, even doleful (t(AgIi(J()), charac- 
ter of his earlier poems, but thinks they may be the source of joy 
and vigor, just as wine springs from the crushed grape. As the 
Clown accompanied Death in the old festivals of chivalry, so 
genuine grief may find relief in jest. Possibly he who is intent 
to search, may discern in single poems the germs of greater, and 
discover glimpses of the poet's inmost nature in his verse. If 
some find the poems trivial, they but illustrate the times in which 
they were produced, when painful oppression rested upon the 
German nation during its years of humiliation. Poetry demands 

* Notter, Ludwig Uhland^ sein Leben und seine Dicktungen^ pp. 
79 and 146. 

2S9 
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the atmosphere of freedom, and languishes when it is withheld ; 
but since the nation has risen to new life in its recent victories, so 
poetry will rise with new vigor. The poet hopes that his work 
may prophesy a future of more perfect song. 
Translated by Skeat. 

Page 7. ®(« 9i(^t(r« ttbcnbgang. 

Date, Feb. 8-9, 1805. Published first in the Dichierwaldj 1813, 
and in Gedichte, 1815, signed "-d." 

Variants I, line 7. read originally SDo {t(^ be§ i^eiliape ent< 
fc^IeuHt. 

II, 3, for bu fe^refl urn stood bann fc^rc urn. 

Line 5 began, ^u loiijt. The changes were made for the 
edition of 1815. 

Page 7. Hit ben Sob. 

Date, Jan. 19, 180^, Musenalmanach, 1807. Gedichte^ 181 5. 
This poem is the vague, per-fervid expression of a sensitive 
youth's contemplation of death. It lacks the intensity of a pro- 
found experience of loss, yet its refined and pure sentiment 
has caused it to be a favorite with many English students of 
Uhland. 

Translated by Kendrick and Sandars. 

Page 9. %tx ftonig auf bent Xurnic. 

Date, March 31 and April 1, 1805. Musenalmanachy 1807. 
signed •' L. U." Gedichte^ 1815. An introductory stanza is pre- 
served : 

„'^qA ^ittlit^ loenbet ber SBttc^ter G^or, 
S)er JlSnig l^ub fic^ in ftincr Ka^t, 
>3ur 3inne be§ SurtncS fteiflt er empor, 
es leuc^tct ber ©tcrnc ^rac^t." 

See Nagele, Beitrage zu Uhland^ 1893, p. 45. 
Translated by Thackeray, Martin, K. F. Kroeker, Moir. 

Page 10. £{eb e{ne« Hrnten. 

Date, Aug. 31 and Sept. i, 1805. Gedichte^ 1815. A poem 
of constant contrasts, and of touching simplicity. Spiritual 
riches, the glory of nature, and joy in the happiness of others may 
exist with personal loneliness and poverty in this world and with 
the memory of past gladness. Worship and praise exist for the 
lowliest, who will share alike future blessedness. 
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m, 4. ttat = betreten liot. 

V, 5. >]&immel l)er = Dom ^immct f^er. 

Translated by Brooks, W. A. Butler, Sandars, Martin. 

Page XX. ®(faiig ber SungUnge, 

Date, Sept. 17, 1805. Musenalmanach^ 1807, signed " L. U." 
Gedichte, 1815, An apostrophe to youth. Youth is a conse* 
crated time in whose silence many footsteps resound : fruit shall 
ripen from it as from the blossoms in springtime ; as in the glow 
of wine, so in youth vigor should be felt and womanhood rever- 
enced. The last stanza gathers up the theme of each of the pre- 
ceding to emphasize the consecration of life. 

m, 6. Skeat translates, " In the strength of manhood blend." 

Translated by Skeat. 

Set to music by Kreutzer. 

Page 13. tluf tin Jtinb. 

Date, Sept. 13, 1814. Gedichte^ 1852. This poem relates to 
Kemer's eldest daughter Marie, and was enclosed in a letter to 
him on Sept. 18. An introductory stanza comparing the refuge 
sought at the shrine of a saint with the relief found in the sweet 
communion of childhood was originally prefixed to thb poem : 

»lBon ©d^ioermut unb oon Sangiflfeit befaUen 
$flegt IDtanc^er nac^ bent ftiUen Ort ju loaUen, 
9Bo unter blUijenbem ®ebitfc^e, 
«ei eiued tiaren 6rilnn(ein§ r^rifd^e, 
@iu lic^ted ^eil'genbilb in fetner SRifd^e 
^erniebevldc^elt, 
»iS ^immeldtrojl ben Seibcnbeu umfac^clt." 

This rendered an inversion necessary, and the present strophe 
began : 

„@o ^^V tc^, oon bed SebenS Slngft utntettet, 
3u bir tntc^, bu fllfteS Jlinb flerettet." 

Notter, p. 160. For an interesting account of the relations of 
Uhland and Kerner see Das Kernerhaus und seine Gdstey by 
Th. Kerner (1894). 
Translated by Sandars. 

Pai;e 13. ®ie Jtapelle. 

Date, Sept. 21, 1805. Published first in the Musenalmanach^ 
1807, and in GedicAie, 1815. 
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The chapel here referred to is the SBurmlinflCr Uapettc, situ- 
ated on a bare height at the western end of the Ammerberg. 
The chapel is Gothic, and rests upon an earlier structure, dating 
from the tenth century. Poems suggested by this chapel have 
been written by Kerner, Schwab and Karl Mayer. See Paulus' 
Ludwig Uhland und seine Heimathy Tiitangen (1869), p. 33, 
and N otter, p. 160. 

I, 1. 5^roben = ^o. obcn. The folk-songs often begin J^^ 
brobon,* for vivid effect. See Des Knaben Wunderhorn^ I, 125 ; 
II, 366; also with „ba brunten,* 11, 51; also Uhland, Die ver- 
sunkene Krone ; and Goethe, Schdfers Klagelied and BergschlosSy 
»Xa brcbcn auf jencm Scrflc." 

II, 2. Cci(^cn(^dr, the procession to the grave, chanting the 
funeral dirge. 

II, 4. lau|(^t cmpor, listens intently to the sounds from above. 

In a letter to Kerner, dated Sept. 3, 1844, Uhland says : " Once 
when in our youthful years we descended from the chapel of 
Wurmling, we heard some shepherd lads upon a hill beneath the 
cross singing folk-songs. We ascended in order to inquire of 
them about their songs, but the boys would not utter a sound ; 
scarcely had we descended again when they sang them afrcNh in 
derision, with a clear voice." Witwe, Ludwig Uhlands Leben^ 
1874, p. 324. 

Translated by Baskerville, Brooks, Sandars. 

Set to music by Kreutzer, Raff, Schumann, Bruch. 

Page 14. !^ie fanftrn Xage. 

Date, Oct. 7, 1805. Published first in the Musenalmanach^ 
1807, signed " L. U.," and in Gedichte^ 1815. 

Uhland loves to contrast the impression of different seasons 
upon the soul. In this he follows the Minnesingers whose ardent 
longing for spring and for release from the wearisome confine- 
ment of castle life finds continual expression in their poems. 

Here the genial days of spring and the mellow days of autumn 
have a different message. To the poet, it is a contemplative 
emotion, which frees the soul from constraint (II, 3), but does 
not quicken it to desire (11, 4) and resolution. In autumn the 
richness of blossoms no longer adorns the earth (III, 5), but the 
forces of nature rest, and in resignation the soul finds peace, and 
lives in the memory of the past. The silence which comes to the 
soul with nature's pause is akin to the surrender of one's hold 
upon earth. 

The first two stanzas relate to spring, the last two to autumn. 
A similar division is not uncommon in Uhland's poems. See 
his Winterlied, 
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I, 8. aufgefc^Iaaen. The conception of the sky as a tent or 
canopy is a favorite one among poets : see Goethe, and Riickert 
Die sterbende Blume^ ^^immcl fpann' bein blaueS ^W." 

6. jt(^ fonntg ^ebt, used in a factitive sense, lifts and bathes 
itself in the sunlight. 

The metre of the poems is trochaic tetrameter, the even lines 
lacking the unaccented final syllable ; weak and strong rimes al- 
ternate. 

Translations by Brooks, Sandars, Skeat. 

Set to music by Kreutzer, Bruch. 

F^ee 15. 3m ^crbflc* 

Date, Nov. 4, 1805. Musenalmanach, 1807, and Gedichte, 
1815. 

Page 15. SBunber. 

Date, Nov. 8 and 9, 1805. Musenalmanachy 1807, Gedichte^ 
1815. 
Set to music by Kreutzer. 

Page x6. 9ldn(^ unb (Scf^afcr. 

Date, Nov. 7, 1805. Published first in the Musenalmanach^ 
1807, and in Gedichte^ 1815. An exceedingly effective contrast is 
presented in these two characters — the shepherd longing for 
spring, and the monk standing amid the beauty around him and 
contemplating only the cross with its lesson of sacrifice and 
denial. 

Translated by Barber and Sandars. 

Page 17. ®4»af(r« (Sonntag^Keb. 

Date, Nov. 17, 1805. Musenalmanach^ 1807, signed "L. U." 
and Gedichtey 181 5. A favorite poem and song. The silent 
shepherd in the solemn presence of nature worships as if sur- 
rounded by unseen hosts and as if earth and sky were united. 

I, 1. ^a§ is not simply this, but embodies the entire impres- 
sion which the solitude, the peal of the single bell and the silence 
produce. 

n, 3. Supply some such expression as (S3 ifi mir, I feel. 

Translated by Brooks and W. A. Butler. 

Set to music by Kreutzer and Mendelssohn. 

Page 17. Qrfang ber fftonntn. 

Date, May 15 and 16, 1806. Musenalmanachy 1807 ; Gedichte^ 
1815. 
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n, 8. 3uoenbb(ui, thou art eternally young* 

Translated by Sandars and Skeat. 

Few poets have reproduced more sympathetically the spirit of 
the mediaeval church than Uhland. He saw at once the pictur- 
esqueness of its service and the beautiful unselfishness of the 
element of renunciation in its life. He could feel the silent 
rapture of monk or nun or crusader standing before the visible 
emblems of his faith, as he has shown in so many poems, and at 
the same time the human element which ever accompanies a life 
of self-renunciation. See Der Monck und Schafer, Die Nonne^ 
Der Pilger, Die verlorene Kirche and Der Waller, 

n, 8. Skeat translates this and the following line: 
" To Thee, of fadeless youth the source." 

lY, 8. The darkness which accompanied the crucifixion. 
Translated by Brooks, Sandars, Skeat. 
Set to music by Kreutzer and Mendelssohn. 

Page x8. 3(# ftnaben Serglfcb. 

Date, June 29, 1806. Published first in the Musenalmanach, 
1S08, and in Gedichte^ 1S15. This poem originated on the Oester- 
berg, which constitutes a part of the ridge on which the Castle of 
Tiibingen stands, and on the slope of which Uhland had a garden 
house. Uhland's wife, in her memorial of the poet, speaks of his 
fondness in boyhood for this height : 

„0|t f a^ er QU(ft bort ben giefjenben SKolfcn, bcm ^erannal^enben 
©emitter, bcm Ceuc^ten ber ^lifee ^u, unb erg toenn ber Weoen 
f)erabiuprajfeln anfiena/ eilte er mit grofeen fefi^en bent eitetn^ 
^aufe jiu. SDoTt ift au($ fpater, im 3al)re 1806, ^o.^ fcijt^e @ebi(^t 
,^eS IJnaben Serfllieb/ entftanben." — Witwe, p. 9. 

I, 1. bom $erg limits, and would naturally follow beS ^irtenr 
fnab', as in the last line of the succeeding stanzas. 

II, 1. 3Jluttctf)au§j figurative, = Duelle, source, 

m, 3. Sub rhyming with Sieb (4) according to the South 
German pronunciation. Uhland wrote upon a similar theme the 
^ieb eiueS ^oc^mdc^terS (1804), which he did not publish, but which 
appeared first in his " Life " by his widow. Poems animated by 
a similar spirit are not uncommon : see Kiihne's Der Knabe auf 
dent Berge. Werner in Lyrik und Lyriker (1890), p. 479, regards 
De% Knaben Berglied as a transcription of the earlier poem, 
greatly improved. 

V, 2. SrCuer, signal-fire, 

IV, 1. The emphasis is upon SSIi^ unb Conner, not upon 
unter mir. 
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IV, 8. Supply i^nen = tufe i^nen gu. 

V, 1. The ©turmglodc was rung to summon the people to 
arms, and was accompanied by signal fures (f^euer) on the moun- 
tains. 

The verse is iambic tetrameter. Each stanza ends ip an 
unrimed verse, while the remaining verses end in a masculine 
rime. Any variation from the normal rime-scheme in poetry 
lends special emphasis to the line in which it occurs. The 
length of the rimed syllables do not always correspond in this 
poem, but words with a short vowel rime with those with a long, 
as in the case of jRnab and ^erab, I, 3 and 4. 

The charm of the VolkslUder is often found in the abruptness 
of the introduction. The subject and the scene are mirrored in 
the first words of the poem and placed directly before the reader, 
or, in song, before the ear of the listener. 

The careless mountaineer, the companion of the storm, nour- 
ished in the free air of the mountains, rejoices in his lofty abode 
and recks little for the castles of the nobles beneath him. When 
the alarm sounds he joins the ranks of those fighting below. 
Such songs as these quickened the feelings of the youth who grew 
up with Uhland, and prepared them for the final struggle for 
German liberty a few years later. 

Translated by Brooks, Kendrick and Sandars. 

Often set to music*. Favorite compositions are those of Schu- 
mann and Kreutzer. 

Page 19. €?ntf4»lu(|. 

Date, Nov. 23, 1805. Published first in the Musenalmanachy 
1807, signed " L. U.," and in Gedichte, 18 15. This poem is 
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said to have been inspired by the young poet's love for the charm- 
ing sister of his friend, Albert Schott, afterward Frau Durand- 
Mareuil. Notter, p. 158. 

I, 1. lommt in the sense of the future. 4. - niemanb, dat. 

in, 1. The flowers bending down before the beloved as she 
passes is a favorite figure of the Minnesinger. Longfellow uses 
the same in " A Gleam of Sunshine." 8. ©ie biirten contrasts 
the bird's liberty with the poet's shyness. 

V, 4. mic = how. 

VI, 1. ©(^rcden, here the neuter infinitive for the more com- 
mon masculine substantive. 

Translations by Dwight, Sandars and Fumess. 

Page ao. £auf brr 9B(It. 

Date, July 7, 1807. Published first in the Musenalmanachy 
1808, signed "L. U.," and in Gedichte, 1815. The poem begins 
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with an incident, and ends witli a delicate conceit quite character- 
istic of the folk-poetry. 

I, 5. bcflellt, appointed a meeting, " 

Translated by Furness and Sandars. 

Page ai. 3Balbli(b. 

Date, Oct. 20, 1807. Published anonymously in the Morgen- 
blatt of Dec. 29, 1807 ; Gedichte, 181 5. 
Translated by Sandars. 

Page aa. ^eli^er Sob. 

Date, Nov. 7, 1807. Published first in the Pantheon, III, S. 
107, of 1810; Gedichte, 181^. 
Translated by Blackie, Sandars and Skeat. 

Page as. Untrrue. 

Date, Nov. 24, 1807. Gedichte^ 1815. 

I, 6. fretnb, Uerjt^lcicrt. Uhland often omits the inflexion, as 
in the Volkslieder. 

Set to music by Kreutzer and Liszt ' 

Page 33. ^{t %h%t\^\tttntn. 

Date, Nov. 18, 1807. Published first in the Poetischer Alma- 
nack (1812), signed „!iBolfcr/ and in Gedichte^ 1815. 
Translated by 
Set to music by Loewe, Dessauer and Curschmann. 

Page as. %\t Sufrirbenrn. 

Date, March 27, 1808. Appeared first in the Poetischer Al- 
manack (181 2), signed „93olfer/* Gedickte, 1815. 
Translated by Ella Heath and Sandars. 
Set to music by Loewe, Kreutzer, F. Lachner and Bruch. 

Page 24. ^oK^r £iebc. 

Date, Feb. 4, 1808. Tasckenbuck fiir Damen, 1809, signed 
"L. U.," and in Gediclite, 1815. 

„Ul)lanb ucrbinbct ni^t beliebige amci ^nj(ftauun9§rci^cn, 
fonbern cine SJorfteUung ttjcdt bei i^m bie onbcrc, fiir bie cine fic^t 
cr in bcr anberen 'Xio.^ Stimbol." — Werner, p. 276. 

I, 1. trunfen, adj., the survival of a participial form without 
^t=, like rcc^t)(^affcn. 2. cin Slid, a single glance, that is, of 
sublime love. 

II, 2. I)inan, upon tke kappiness of earth. 
Translated by Sandars. 
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Page 35. Kdlic. 



Date, Aug. 11, 1809. Gedichte, 18 15. 

The occasion of this poem was not, as would seem originally, 
the visit of a lover to his beloved, but suggested by a call which 
Uhland made upon his friend, Professor Conz. The poet trans- 
formed the silent garden, with its flowers and butterflies, into an 
ideal scene, where the lover is conscious of the presence of his 
mistress, whom he does not see. Werner has used this poem to 
illustrate the growth of a poem from a simple germ, its elabora- 
tion and climax. Lyrik und Lyriker'^ pp. 228-233, 350, 41 1 . 

Uhland sent the poem to his friend Mayer, Aug. 12, 1809. 
The letter which accompanied it gave the story of its origin. 

Page 25. Oprabrn^. ^ 

Date, Aug. 18, 1809. Gedichte, 181 5. 

Page a6. 3)er ^ommcrfa^cn. 
Date, Oct. 29, 1822. Gedichte^ 1826. 

Page 26. Ka<|)t«. 

Date, April 11 and 12, 1808. Poetischer Almanack^ 1812, 
signed ,SSolfcr/ and Gedichte^ 181 5. 

Page a6. ^(t^limme Kad^barfd^oft. 

Date, Nov. 28, 1809. Gedichte, 1815. Uhland, while engaged 
upon the thesis for his doctor's degree, wrote a letter to his friend 
Mayer, who was then on a journey in North Germany, Feb. 6, 
1810, in which he described his own life and gave him particulars 
of their common friends. In this letter he quoted the first stanza 
of this poem as it is printed, save a slight transposition (^o(^ 
riid' i(^ teinc Scite fort), and the second in the following form: 

„9a[b fpielt mein 92ac^bar ouf ber {^Idte 
Unb fil^rt mtr bie ®ebanten Mn, 
Salb ftc^t am ?Ve"f*cr bcim ^ilcte 
2)ic angcnc^mc Wac^barin." 

Translated by Brooks and Sandars. 

Page 27. Oourrnregel* 

Date, Dec. ^, 1807. Gedichte^ 181 5. 

Translated by Brooks, Dulcken, Sandars. 

Set to music by Loewe, Kreutzer and Marschner. 
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Face 27. ^ati« uti^ Qrctr. 

Date, J une 28, 1 8 14. Gedichte^ 1 8 1 5 . 
A quaint poem in aialogue, with naive, popular humor. 
I, 1. @U(ffl, glance inquiringly or longingly^ a quaint word 
still retained in popular speech. 2. 9Bo nur, wherever. 
Translated by Blackie. 
Set to music by Loewe. 

Fage aS. 3oserI<<^. 

Date, March 21, 181 2. Gedichte^ 181 5. A poem quite in the 
spirit of the folk-poetry. The comparison of one's love to hunted 
game is characteristic of the SoItSIieber. See ^agbgliicf, D^s 
Knaben Wunderhorn^ I, 294. 

,,%zt Sftger fa^ ein ebleS SBilb 
%t\\^, l^urtiQ unb gefd^ioinbe, 
(Is loar ein fc^5ned ^rauenbilb, 
3)ad ftd^ aUba lieg ftnbe." 

Also the „3oflCrlicbcr" in Ditfurth, Volks- und Gesellschafislieder, 
in which there are constant references to Cupid as a huntsman. 

n, 2. tt)Ot', used as an auxiliary, like our verb "do." A 
M.H.G. usage surviving in the popular dialect and in folk-songs. 

Translated by Sandars and Skeat. 

Page 28. 3)c« ^ixitn f&inttxMtt, 

Date, Nov. 20, 1809. Published in the Pantheon^ VoL iii, 
1810, and in Gedichte^ 1815. 
Ill, 1. 'g for ba§. 
Translated by Sandars. 
Set to music by Mendelssohn and Kreutzer. 

Page 29. titt te« ®efatiflenen. 

Date, Sept. 4, 1807. Gedichte^ 181 5. One of Uhland's most 
spontaneous songs. 
n, 4. ju mal, at the same time. 6. ju Sljal = ^inab. 

Page 30. 9ru||l{n9«Iicbrr« 

A group of poems written at different times but which have the 
merit of a common subject. Few poets have sung of spring in 
its varied suggestiveness with such absolute simplicity and 
natural feeling. Uhland did not incorporate with these poems 
„fcbcr §rul)Unfl/ which he had published in the Poetischer 
Almanach (1812), as perhaps differing in tone and entirely in 
form and character. Goethe's poem Mailied^ ^SBic ^errli(^ leu(^tct 
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ntir bie 9latur/ surpasses these in pure joyousness, in the blending 
of nature and love, with the absence of a pensive didactic element. 
This series of poems lends itself readily to musical effect. 
Some have been set to music many times, especially f^tii^lingSs 
glaube. 

1. ^rfi^IingSa^nung. — Date, March 21, 1812. Gedichte, 
1815. 

Translated by Skeat. 

Set to music by Mendelssohn and Kreutzer. 

2. Sfrfl!)Iinfl8fl laube. — Date, March 21, 1812. Pub- 
lished first in the Dichterwald^ 1^13? ^^^ in Gedichte^ 1815. 

Translated by Skeat. 

Set to music by Schubert, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Kreutzer, M. 
Hauptmann, Curshmann, S. Bagge, E. Franck, Hermann (jotz, 
F. Kiicken, L. Hartmann, F. Lachner, Josephine Lang, K. G. 
Reissiger, F. Ries, W. Taubert, and E. Hanslick. 

3. §riif)nnfl§ruf)e. — Date, March 21, 1812. Dichter- 
wald, 1813; Gedichte^ 181 5. 

Translated by Brooks. 

4. SfrfttlHnflSfcicr. — Date, 1814, day uncertain. Ge- 
dichtey 1815. 

Translated by Blackie and Skeat. 

Set to music by Mendelssohn and Kreutzer. 

5. fiobbeS^rii^iIinflS. — Date, April 8, 181 1. Poetischer 
Almanack^ 1812; Gedichte^ 1815. 

Translated by Sandars. 

6. ^riit)Iinfl§trofl. — Date uncertain, probably 1830. Pub- 
lished in Lieder by Karl Mayer, 1833. This and the following 
poem were only incorporated with the rest of the series in the 
eighth edition of the poems (1834). 

7. ^iinftigcr ^ru lb ling. —Written in the autumn of 
1827. Published under the title J^tx grofec Srii^Iing/ in the 
fourth edition of the poems (1829). 

8. §riitltinfl8licbbe§ Kejcnfentcn. — Date, Mav 
19, 1812. Published first in the Dichterwuld (1813), entitled 

• FrUhlingskritik, and signed ^Spinbelmann, bcr Dlcccnjent/ and 
in Gedichte^ 181 5, where it constituted the last of the series 
(No. 6). 

The sarcasm relates to a critic, Christoph Friedrich Weisser, 
who had ridiculed the Poetic Almanack^ and the romantic spirit 
of Uhland and his fellow-poets. 

Translated by Blackie. 

II, 4. 9Jleinctf)alben, I have no objections. 
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m, 8. $M(omeIe = 9la(^ttoaa. 

lY, 4. The Fruhling of Christian Ewald von Kleist was a 
poem written in imitation of Thompson's Seasons. The reviewer, 
who has no feeling for nature, derives whatever mechanical 
sentiment he possesses from a poet whose work is full of minute 
matter-of-fact details and images. The union of this poem with 
the preceding, which manifest such an outburst of natural joy in 
spring, may be regarded as unfortunate. 

Page 33. ^rr Itngrnantitctt. 

Date, May 15, 1819. Published first in the third edition of 
Uh land's poems, 1826. Written for the birthday of Emilie 
Vischer, who later became the poet's wife (May 29, 1820), and 
who wrote a beautiful tribute to his memoiy. Luditng Vhland. 
Eine Gabe fiir Freunde, Zum 26. April 1865. The original 
title of the puem was simply the date, " Am 15. Mai 1819." 

The two stanzas here published were preceded by a third : 

%ix \\\\<i Die( ^eil befc^ieb, 
%rid)t man wot)! eine ^lume. 
Hub ftiii^t man iuo^[ ein Sieb. 
9Ba3 Ijeifet'S, ein $)lttm(ften bred^cn, 
8BB0 reiAcr grtt^ling bia^t ? 
Gin neneS lifieb ju fpredjen, 
SBo DoUe il^iebe glii^t?'' 

See Witwcy p. 167. 
By the omission of this stanza the personal and occasional ele- 
ment in the poem was removed and its application no longer limited 
to the event which called it forth. 

Translated by Barber, Blackie and Sandars. 

Pa^e 33- Srreie llunfl. 

Date, May 24, 18 12. Deutscher Dichterwald^ 1813 ; Gedichte 
1815. 

A spirited defense of poetry, which is not limited to a few 
proud names. The spirit of poetry is universal. Sing the im- 
pulses of thy heart in gentle strain or in passion, as the inspira- 
tion of the moment suggests ; if not the record of an entire life, 
the experiences of youth ; if not to be bound in books, cast a 
single sheet to the winds. 

Uhland's generous nature exposed him to endless applications 
for help. Some wished poems or dramas written to commemo- 
rate their pathetic or heroic history. Many young writers with- 
out poetic gifts interpreted the above poem to be a justification of 
any poetic endeavor, and sent frequently to Uhland their verses 
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with the motto ^Sinfle, hjem ©cfang fleflcbcn." The number of 
these poetical effusions was so great that Uhland once cried out 
in anger, " But I said, let him sing upon whom song has been be- 
stowed." Wiiwg, pp. 416, 417. This poem has often been re- 
garded as the motto of the Swabian school. 

I, 2. This poem occupies the first place in the anthology, 
Deutscher Dichterwald * 

IV, 8. Sliitcnmonb, indefinite, for the time of flowers : ^Jlonb 
= yjionat. The M. H. G. mane, moon^ in the 14th century, 
mdno, m6n came to be in the 15th the usui! form, and was fre- 
quent until late in the 17th century. It was both strong and 
weak in declension. The form 3Konb, M. H. G. mant, has ap- 
peared since the 14th century. The meaning was early trans- 
ferred to the period of the moon's revolution, and used to indicate 
time. As such it is very common in Luther's translation of the 
Bible. The weak form is still preserved in compoiinds,%TOon= 
bcnfd)cin/ Bauemregcly p. 27, ^3Jlonbcnnac^t," and in the sense 
of month. 

V, 2. fiieflenb SBfatt, a name applied to a single page or sheet, 
containing an item of news, a song, or later a satire^ used after 
the invention of printing. The flicgcnbe SBlotter became power- 
ful controversial weapons during the Reformation. 

Set to music by Kreutzer and Moscheles. 

Page 35. 3)a« Sfyal. 

Date, June 19, 181 1. Published first in iht Dichteru>aldy 1813, 
signed "-d," and in Gedichte^ 181 5. Many of Uhland's poems 
are closely associated with scenes near his native town. From 
the heights of Tiibingen the Neckar \' alley is visible to the 
southeast, through which once extended one of the great military 
highways over which the German emperors marched to Italy to 
be crowned. This valley led toward the hamlet of Wankheim, a 
favorite resort of the poet, wheie many of his poems originated. 
Uhland returned from Paris,'Feb. 14, 181 1, but the occasion of 
this poem seems to have been a return from a brief journey to 
Ileilbronn and Stuttgart, a few days before the date of its com- 
position. The pensive melancholy of this poem prevails in many 
of his earlier productions. 

Page 36. URorgett*. 

Date, 1861, one of the very last poems which -Uhland ever 
wrote, Gedichtey iS6^. 
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Page 36. 9lub<tl>al. 

Date, Feb. 7. 1812. DeuischerDichierwald {iZit^). Gtdichte, 1815. 
Set to music by Mendelssohn and Kreutzer. 

Page 36. Vbcntwolfcn. 

Date, June 22, 1834. Published first in the eighth edition of 
Uhland's Poems (1834). The previous poem, Ruhethal^ is a 
question ; the present is an answer possibly unintended in compo- 
sition, but its positio*, placed nearly twenty years later beside the 
former, suggests a purpose. 

I, 1. abcnbroartS, in the west, 8. 3erf)au(^t, dissolved. See 
Hassenstein, p. 140. 

Page 37. flfd^tfcrtifluns. 

Begun May 4, completed Sept. 7, 1816. Published first in 
tlie second edition of Uhland's Poems (1820). This poem is 
undoubtedly a personal confession and defense. It was written 
in the midst of the struggle for a liberal constitution, in which 
Uhland was actively engaged, but at a time when all hopes of a 
representative government had been temporarily disappointed by 
the rejection by the Constituent Assembly of the liberal constitu- 
tion proposed by the king and a return to arbitrary government. 
All reform was now at an end, and all reforming spirits were' 
powerless. Uhland would not accept office in a country without 
a constitution, and would have preferred to earn his bread as an 
advocate in a foreign land rather then accept a position where the 
sacrifice of his independence and his manhood were involved. 
He rejected all inducements looking to a professorship in his own 
university, which would subject him to a loss of liberty, and require 
him to take the oath of homage to the king. AU hopes of promotion 
in his native country were at end. His disappointment as ex- 
pressed in the poem was a personal one, but it was even more, it 
involved the defeat of his dearest hopes for his nation's welfare. 
A few months later he wrote sadly, to Vamhagen, that Germany 
had little more to expect from those in authority, from congresses 
and diets down, or from the pending negotiations of cabinets, — 
that, on the contrary, only when every branch of the oeople awoke 
to self-consciousness and to inner conviction (inncret ^egtilnbung) 
would their power be felt. Witwe^ p. 1 15-125, 

I, 1. 6(f)einc, illusion. 

Page 37. fin cincm liritern ajtorgeti. 

Date, July 12, 1812, Gedichie^ 1815. Sent to Mayer on the 
day of its composition: ^Xer ^citerc ^immcl, n»el(^r biejen 
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SWorgen na(^ lonaer 3«it wicber ju fel^cn wor, tocranlo^te f olgcnbc 
JBcrjc* Mayer, I, 246. 

Page 38. ®ru# bcr ^rrlrn. 

Date, Nov. 20 and 21, 1825. Gedichte^ 1826 (third ed.). 

Page 38. fluf brr itbcrfafirt. 

Date, Oct. 9, 1823. Published first in the third edition of 
Uhland's Poems ^1826). The scene of this poem is the Neckar 
River near the village of Hofen below Cannstatt. The ruins of a 
castle stand on a height above, and a dam spans the stream. 

II, 2. jmeen, an old inflected form of the masc. of the numeral. 
Uhland preserves often with apparent care the different forms of 
the numeral corresponding to the different genders. 

The elder of the two companions was his favorite uncle, Pastor 
Hoser, the brother "of his mother, the minister of the church in the 
neighboring village of Schmieden. The poem An den Tod eines 
Landgeistlichen was dedicated to the memory of this uncle. The 
present poem was suggested by a solitary walk which U bland 
took to MUnster across the Neckar in 1822. See Witwe^ p. 88, 
and Notter, p. 160. 

in, 3. iiejer, braujenb toor unS ottcn, refers to Uhland's 
friend, the young poet Friedrich von Harpprecht (i 788-1813), 
who was a fellow-student of law with Uhland at TUbingen in 
1805. His military spirit led him in 1807, in his nineteenth year, 
to enlist as a cavalry officer in the army of WUrtemberg against 
Austria. Later, he was an officer of ordnance under General 
Berthier. At the bloody battle of Wagram he was on the staff of 
the emperor Napoleon. With the army of this country he marched 
to Russia, where he distinguished himself at the battle of Smolensk, 
when his bravery won for him the Order of Military Merit of 
Wiirtembere and the French cross of the Legion of Honor. At 
the battle of the Borodino, he fought desperately and lost his leg 
by a cannon shot. He suffered great hardships on the way to 
Wilna, where he died from the effect of his injury, and the terrible 
sufferings of the retreat. 

Uhland published anonymously Harpprecht's literary remains, 
consisting of letters and poems, in 1813. See Notter, pp. 46-50. 

Translated by Moir, Barker, Brooks. 

Set to music by Loewe. 

Page 39. !^i< £<rd^<n. 

Date, April 2, 1834. Gedichte, 1834. 
Translated by Sandars. 
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Page 40. !^i<^terfrs<n. 

Date, April 2, 1834. Gedichte, 1834. The poet*s blessing, be- 
stowing the flowers of song upon the earth, is not welcome to the 
aged laborer, who regards them as useless and an injury to the 
harvest. The poet defends his light strain. As the flowers delight 
the child with their brightness, so his modest flowers claim but a 
simple offlce. 

Sandars has translated the last stanza very successfully. 

" Friend, methinks my modest lay 
Will not make the neld too gay; 
Flowers enough to deck thy sheaves. 
Flowers thy little grandson weaves." 

Page 40. ^it ®ontif nwctt^e. 

Date, June 22-23, '^34* Published as above. The date coin- 
cides with that of Abendwolkcn. The pause 6f nature which this 
poem commemorates may be compared with the day's transition 
to evening with which Byron begins his Monody on the Death of 
Sheridan. 

" When the last sunshine of expiring day 
In summer's twilight weeps itself away, 
Who has not felt the softness of the hour 
Sink on the heart as dew along the flower, 
With a pure feeling which absorbs and awes 
While nature makes that melancholv pause — ' 
//er breathing moment on the bridge where time 
Of light and darkness forms an arch sublime. 

n, 2. SiimlS^tXlbf-with her complaint. 8. fib€rtt)a(ftteil,/arf/«f. 
4. !!Wedef(ftlafl, the summons to a new career. 
Translated by Brooks (" Sundown ") and Skeat. 

Page 41. ^tx SJtofyn. 

Date, 1829. Morgenblaity Nov. 27, 1829, and in Gedichte 
(1831). Notter states in his life of Uhland that the single inci- 
dent which seems to have interested Uhland in the mystic 
speculations, which consumed so large a portion of the life of 
Kerner, somnambulism, etc., and narrated to him by the latter, 
was the story of Countess M[ede]m, who fell asleep in her child- 
hood in a field of poppies, whereby she entered into a peculiar ^ 
mental state which bewildered her as regards the persons and 
things with which she was most nearly associated. Uhland used 
this suggestion to depict the ideal and the real of life, and of 
the poet's dream. He said to Kerner in a letter, " Thou seest 
that 1 have broken a poppy from your garden." See Notter, p. 
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75. Hebbel remarks that Uhland in Der Mohn has illustrated 
the profound truth that if poetry is a dream in which the possi- 
bilities of things in their most essential nature are symbolized, the 
poet must be the involuntary and eternal mirror of this dream. 
Quoted by Werner, p. 242. The second stanza refers to Kerner's 
story. 

Translated by Blackie, Martin and Sandars. 

Page 42. 9lrif(tt« 

Date, June 28-29, 1834. Gedichte^ 1834. In answer to an in- 
vitation to travel, the poet praises the inspiration which comes 
from his native valley and its familiar paths. Imagination 
beckons him to mystic isles, and traverses illimitable starry 
spaces. Dreams old and new, the future, the past, and boundless 
visions open ever before him here. 

Translated by Furness. 

Page 44. 9EBanberI{eder« 

A group of poems, eight of which were published first in the 
Dichterwald (1813), as »^(^t ncue ffianbcrlicbcr/ and signed 
" Uhland." The third, 5u l)cr gr^rne, was incorporated with 
the others, in Gedichte^ 181 5. The date of the poems is as fol- 
lows : 

1. fiebehjol^l. — Dec. 2, 1807. 

2. ©(^eibcu unb 3)lciben. — Aug. 18, 1811. 
Set to music by Kreutzer and Brahms. 

3. 3n bet t5r«rne. — June 2, 1S06. 

Set to music by numerous composers, among others by Brahms, 
Kreutzer, Bungert, Dessauer, Dietriqh and Methfessel. 

4. 3JlorQcnlicb. — Nov. 20, 181 1. 

Set to music by Loewe, Kreutzer, and Rubinstein. 

6. 9ta(^treifc.— July 7, 1811. 

Translated by Brooks. 

Set to music by Kreutzer, E. Naumann, J. Briill and Dessauer. 

6. aBintcrreifc — Nov. 13, 1811. 

7. ?lbrcifc. — Sept. 14, 1811. 

8. einfcl^r. — Nov. 20, 1811. 
Translated by Brooks. 

9. J&eimfc^r. — Nov. 19, 181 1. 
Set to music by Kreutzer and Brahms. 

These " Songs of Travel," like so many of the folk-songs, re- 
ceive a part of their charm from the relation of the traveler to his 
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beloved, and his interpretation of nature as illustrating that re- 
lation. The meanings which may attach to the most simple event 
are practically endless : every shadow that passes over the sky, 
the tone of the note of every bird, all natural phenomena may be- 
come significant. This interpretation of nature is the source of 
the mystery, awe, and often of the superstition, with which all 
natural phenomena are invested. The lost ring or the broken mill- 
wheel may alike indicate that love is at an end. See %zi iRing 
and 

„Xa unten in ienem Xf^aU 

^a treibt ba§ SBaffer ein Slab, 

%ai treibt nid^td aid £iebe 

Som 9lbenb bid toieber an %a%\ 

^a§ 9{ab, bad ift gebrodietr, 

2)ie Siebe, bie ^at ein (^nb, 

Unb menu jroei fiicbenbe fdjeiben, 

Bit rcidjen einanbcr bie ^flub." 
— ORttaerd ^bfd^ieb: Des Knaben Wunderkam, I, .126. 

Page 48. Serfpdtrtc* ^od^jritlie^. 

Date, Nov. 24, 1816. Gedickie, 1820. 

The original version of this poem in three stanzas is given by 
Keller, Ein Gedicht Uhlands Freunden zum Gruss mitgeteilt^ 
Tubingen^ 1876. The absence of the poet, or of his muse, was 
caused, as is shown by the original form of the second stanza, viz. 
the service of his country : 

,,9lid^t ift fte untflefprungen 
3Wit eitlcm Spiel unb 2:anb, 
Sic ^at bic§mal aerunflen 
gUrS teure SJaterlanb." 

The last four lines of the third stanza were substituted for the 
above verses. The omitted lines were : 

„Sie frSgt, roaS e« bebeute, 
%q\ fie oerjUfllic^ roar. 
a;nfft fie bcnu nic^t auc^ l^cute 
etn l)erjlic^ licbcnb ^aar." 

The Crown Prince William had succeeded his father. King 
Frederick I, to power, Oct. 30, 1816. The proposed constitution 
was under discussion in the committee cf the assembly, and Uh- 
land, though not a member, was actively interested in the pro- 
ceedings. Some of his most spirited political poems fall at this 
time, as Schwindelhaber, Nov. 12-14, Hausrecht^ Nov. ao, Das 
Herzfiir unser Volk^ Nov. 21. 
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Page 49. ajtf^elfuppetiUc^. 

Date, Jan. 26, 1814. Gedichie^ 1815. 

n, 7. biirften = jet^n, as explained by Immermann, Munch- 
hattsen^ I, 177, who speaks of the word as being in vogue in 
Swabia. 

Set to music by Kreutzer. 

Page 50. ZrinfHcb. 

Date, Jan. i, 1812. Published first in the Dichierwcdd (1813), 
signed ^UJolfcr/ and in Gedichte^ i8is. Like the preceding, a 
favorite student song, sung usually to the music of Kreutzer, but 
composed also by Spohr and Bruch. A spirited and tempestuous 
song whose separate themes, hunting, storm, battle and judgment, 
are united in the final stanza. 

Translated by Skeat. 

Set to music by Kreutzer, Spohr and Bruch. 

Page 52. £{cb (ittc* bcutfcf^cn Sattgcr*. 

Date, Jan. 29, 1814. Printed first in the Morgenblatt of Oct. 
16, 1814, and in Gedichte^ 18x5. This poem was written after the 
withdrawal of Wiirtemberg from the support of Napoleon follow- 
ing the battle of Leipzig, and its patriotic co-operation with its 
North-German allies and Austria and Russia in the advance into 
France. 

Uhland's intense patriotism banished all lesser themes from his 
mind, and explains the sudden cessation of the fountain of song 
within him, save when the cause of liberty was involved. 

n, 1. fatten, the Chatti^ an Old German tribe which occupied 
in part the present Hesse, famous for its warlike spirit. 8. Uhland 
did not serve as a soldier in the Wars of Liberation, as his native 
land, under the lead of King Frederick I, fought on the side of 
Napoleon, even amid the snows of Russia. He was ready, in 
case there was a national levy and a general military service such 
as existed in all the other German States, to bear his part in a 
cause which assumed national proportions. He felt that in that 
case he should derive a satisfaction for his entire life in such 
service. See his letter written at the end of the year 181 3. 
Wiiwe, p. 89. 

The simplicity of this poem is only equaled by the modesty of 
the poet's aspiration : he did not seek fame, but only the right to 
sing the triumph of the German people in a sacred war. 

Page 53. 9Huf ta* »int tint* ^idfttv*. 

Date, Tune 11, 1814. Published first in Gedichte^ 1815. Writ- 
ten as a birthday ode to Rosa Maria, Uhland's god-daughter, the 
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eldest child of his friend, the poet Kerncr. She was the author of 
Justtnui Kerner'sjuf^endliebe und mtin Vaterhaus ( 1 877). The 
date of the poem is coincident with the return of the victorious 
Wiirtembergers from the defeat of Napoleon and the capture of 
Paris under the Crown Prince William. 

Page 54. Vn ba* Satrrlant. 

E>ate, Jan. 29, 1814. Published in the first edition of Uhland's 
poems, and placed at the end of the LUder^ the first division, and 
designed to dedicate them to his Fatherland. As the flower of 
the German youth had fallen in that sacred struggle, what value 
was it possible to attach to the preceding poems in comparison 
with such grand and sacred sacrifices? 

Set to music by Kreutzer. 

Page 54. !^i( teutfd^r ^prad^scfrafd^aft. 

Date, Jan. 23, 1817. Published first in the third edition of the 
Geiiichte (1826). The Berlin Society for the German Language 
numbered many of the foremost scholars of Germany among its 
members. U bland was elected a member of the society in July, 
1816, and he prepared an article upon the province of such a 
society, Ueber die Aufgabe einer Gesellschaft jiir deutsche 
Sprache^ Jan. 8-10, \^\'j\Schriften V, 283-290). Uhlandinhis 
poem has a high conception of the sacredness of speech, which re- 
ceives its impress from within. Its purity, clearness and delicacy 
must spring from the heart. Only when the soul glows does 
language possess enthusiasm, vigor and ardor. Falsity in speech 
is to be censured above all else, and German loyalty and virtue 
must accompany German words. The German language should 
n«*ver be the servant of hypocrisy and idle dalliance, but the voice 
(•f tender reverence and of genuine affection, and should be proudly 
consecrated to the struggle for justice and liberty. In the case 
of Uhland, the most common themes were kindled with the glow 
of patriotism, and the enduring. popularity of his verse is due to 
the pure and lofty atmosphere which it breathes. 

Page 56. ^{t neue URufc. 

Date, Sept. 7, 1816. Gedichte^ 1820. This poem reveals the 
sacrifice which it cost Uhland to be compelled to exchange poetry 
and the literary studies in which he found delight for the legal 
studies necessary to success in his profession. It explains also 
how his verse assumed a loftier note when the stern Goddess of 
Justice summoned nations and kings before her solemn bar. 
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X?atcrlan5ifd}e ©ebtdjte. 

In November, 1816, Uhland published anonymously for general 
circulation a sheet containing six poems. They were all the pro- 
duct of the political crisis which arose in connection with the 
struggle for constitutional government in his native land, and 
appealed powerfully to the heart of the people. 

King Frederick I had left the Congress of Vienna abruptly, 
and had announced* on Jan. ii, 1815, his intention to bestow a 
constitution upon his country "suited to its external and internal 
condition and the rights of the individual and the necessities of 
the State, and also a representative assembly," " to which he was 
not forced by any external necessity nor by any obligation into 
which he had entered to others," that is, to any foreign power. 
He sought thus to forestall the declaration of the Congress that 
every state of the new German Confederation should have a 
representative constitution. Wiirtemberg and Bavaria had pro- 
tested energetically at the Congress against its right to prescribe 
the internal government of a country, as a breach of princely pre- 
rogatives. 

The Constituent Assembly which the king called, met on March 
15, 1815. The outline of a constitution which the king had 
drawn up was rejected almost unanimously, although it embodied 
principles of liberal constitutional government in advance of that 
of any other European state. 'Jhe chief ground of opposition to 
it was not the provisions which it contained, but the assumption 
that they were derived from royal favor and not from early char- 
ters. The kingdom had been doubled in population and in extent 
of territory by adopting the cause of Napoleon. While " Old 
Wiirtemberg" could appeal to ancient chartered rights, "New 
Wiirtemberg " had no such appeal. Nearly all parties, — the 
nobility, who were represented for the first time in a national 
assembly, the clerical and the popular representatives, as well as 
the members from the original dukedom and the new territory, 
voted to reject the proposed constitution. The question of hered- 
itary and of popular rights, and of royal privilege, agitated the 
nation. The struggle which now began lasted for four years and 
through three successive constitutional assemblies. It began 
under the reign of Frederick 1, and was continued under that 
of his son William T, when the present constitution was formally 
ratified. The following poems arose during this contest, and 
illustrate the various political questions which were at issue. 
They show Uhland's energetic and uncompromising political 
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att'.f-ie, ar.d his aDyiej<£nf lorahj to his convictions, at a time 
when irerd.ni «.f utterance imperiled all hopes <rf governmental 
fi» r ar d cl a*.l |wo motion. Freytag says that the Swabian 
piK-:s Here the f.r^t ** artist souls'* vho acquired vigor from por- 
t c ; aUcn m th«ir country's politics, and among these, Uhland was 
c' :t!. No part;cijation on the part of a German poet in the 
J -.'.:cl.re L f h s nation equals that of Uhland. He thus labored 
:r. T^e s- i^t oi that German poet who first of all exercised a 
o^^'iran.':"!; iri-^ence in politics, Walther von der Vogelweide, 
who>« Lie he vrote so beautifully and sympathetically. 

Pace 57- ^«i ahe gate flri^t. 

D.i*e. Feb. 24. i$i6. This poem illustrates the attitude of one 
r •I.t.ca: party, the -Old Wtirtembergers," of which the title of 
I'.'.N {>*ni was the watchword. They maintained the existence of 
cvrt-ia ir^'.n^f nn rial and inalienable rights, which were not depend- 
ent t.}>i>n :!.e pleasure ot the crown. These rights, which had been 
I bra:r.ed by conc»rssions from their rulers, were for the citizen : the 
i:^h: of v« luntary expatriation; freedom from punishment, save 
atter due tral before a regular tribunal and in accordance with 
law; exemption from taxation and from feudal service, save as 
pro\ vievi b\ t.ie c nstitution, also from enforced service at hunts 
or ie-^t:vr.ls or upon buiiJings; the inviolability of property and 
J ersonal rij^hts : the abii.ty to possess weapons, and freedom from 
mir.tary 5.er\lce. save in case of war and with the consent of 
the e^tates, and then only for the period of the war; also the 
protect .on of the church in its former privileges. The standing 
army was to be recruited only by voluntary enhstments, especially 
in time of peace, and for a specific time of service. 

All tliese rights had been violated. The -Duke Frederick II, 
later Elector and King (Dec. 26, 1^05), abolished the ancient 
constitution ( Dec. 30. l^c5), and ruled arbitrarily; he levied taxes, 
incurred la\ ish ex j^nditures and administered the national treasury 
as his personal proierty. The rich possessions of the Protestant 
cluirch were appropriated as state property. The questions which 
were at issue in the struggle are defined in the poem. Uhland 
emphasized the rights of the individual. 
II, 3. cin un^ au#, everywhere. 

IV, 1. inaBiG = maB'.flo. 2. iiiib teol)l ju re(^nen tDci^, knows 
ho'v to fsUmatejustl\\ and is, 3. watchful over expenses, 

V, 4. (jotreulicb = trculicb, an archaic form. 

yi, 8 . l^crfocbtcn, originally t»crfocbtcil, champion^ defend. 

VIII, 1 bov', originally bc§, = t)cffen. 

IX, 3. refers to the overthrow of hereditary rights by Fred- 
erick I. 
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Page 59. aEBfirttcmbcrg. 

Date, Sept. i, 1816. The year 1816, and especially the month 
of September, was with Uhland prolific in patriotic poems. The 
Baron von Wangenheim had been called from the curatorship of 
the University of 'J iibingen to be the guiding spirit in drafting 
the new constitution of the kingdom, and the voice of the king's 
absolute will, published then his pamphlet " Upon the division of 
the popular representation into two sections ** ( Ucber die Tren- 
nung der Volksvertretung in xivei Abtheilungen). The popular 
excitement and distrust were very great. Uhland opposed the 
introduction of an Upper House, or House of Lords. Later he 
published an impassioned address to the people entitled Keine 
Adelskammer* 

III, 3. " Though man should seek thy ruin, 

Thou couldst not ruined b«." 

— Skeai, 

YI, 2. %Ib or %Ip, called also 9lau^e or Sc^rDabifi^e %lb; a 
lotry plateau and mountain chain extending between the Danube 
ai.d the Necjtar, from the Black Forest to the mountains of 
Franconia and constituting the Swabian Jura, between two and 
three thousand feet in height. Many peaks are crowned with 
castles and famous in history, as those of Hohenstaufen, Hohen- 
zoUern, Teck, Hohenneuffen, Lichtenstein, Achalm and Rech- 
berg. The different parts of the range bear different names, as 
the Baralb, the Hardt, etc. The term Staulb^ ^Ib is also applied 
to a limited portion of the range, viz., that which slopes on the 
south to the Danube. 

Vin, 4. SfieinSbcrfl. An ancient town a few mi\es east of 
Hcilbronn. Soon after the accession of Konrad III to the throne 
of Germany (March 7, 1138), he was involved in a contest with 
Henry the Proud, Duke of Bavaria, the most powerful prince of 
Germany, who had been his rival. Henry died soon after, but the 
war was continued in behalf of his son, afterward Henry the 
Liun, by the latter's uncle Welt VI. In the beginning of Nov., 
1 140, the king invested Weinsberg, which had been garrisoned by 
Welf. The king defeated a powerful army, sent. to its relief, and, 
after a month's siege, the city itself was obliged to capitulate 
(Dec. 2r, 1140). The king granted life to the women in the city, 
and permission to retain whatever they could carry away on their 
shoulders. They bore out of the city their husbands, and when 
Duke Frederick sought to prevent this, the king permitted it with 
the word, " A king's word cannot be perverted." The story of the 
deliverence dates from the century of the battle, and though 
called in question by eminent recent historians, has made the 
fame of the women of Weinsberg illustrious through all ages. 
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The ruins of the castle, Weibertreu, which was destroyed in 1525, 
are on a height above the town. Julius Kerner, the poet and 
physician, lived at the foot of the mountain. The castle is famous 
through Biirger's ballad, and poems of Kerner, August Mayer and 
others. 

Page 60. 9cfprd<^. 

Date, Sept. 3, 18 16. Directed against the Baron von Wangen- 
heim (b. March 14, 1773; d. July 19, 1850). The Baron von 
Wangenheim, a native of Gotha, was one of the ablest of the 
many doctrinaire politicians who guided the fortunes of the states 
of South Germany in the difficult years of constitutional develop- 
ment which followed the wars of Liberation. After serving the 
government of Koburg-Saalfcld, where he became Vice-Presi- 
dent in the ministry, he was dismissed from his post for unmask- 
ing its corrupt financial system (1804?). After the fall of the 
German Empire he was received into the public service of King 
Frederick of Wiirtemberg (1806). After the first constitution 
had been unanimously rejected by the convention, the king sum- 
moned Wangenheim to draft a new one. The former draft had 
been rejected by the deputies as apparently designed to perpetuate 
arbitrary power under the gui^e of constitutional government. 
The constitution which was outlined by Wangenheim and laid 
before the convention, Nov. 13, 1815, though defective in details, 
was a marvelous product of liberal statesmanship, but it en- 
countered the bitter opposition of separate and even diverse in- 
terests in the kingdom. As the creation of modem political 
views, it did not ratify ancient and absolute methods or usages, 
hence it was opposed by the free, popular element which 
Uhland represented. The "Old Wiirtembergers " demanded 
their former constitution ; the "New Wiirtembergers" sustained 
this demand because it would guarantee to them similar rights ; 
the hereditary bureaucracy desired to recover their exclusive 
privileges: the nobility, formerly responsible only to the Empire, 
and the Protestant prelates, whose vast revenues had been merged 
into those of the state, all opposed upon personal grounds the pro- 
posed constitution. The party which appealed to national history 
naturally numbered the most adherents. Upon Wangenheim, as 
the responsible author of the new policy, the indignation of the 
populace was poured out. As a foreigner it was easy to 
characterize him as unfeeling for national institutions and as 
having no "heart for the people." The present poem is a con- 
versation or dialogue upon i)a(J alte flute iKec^t, between an " Old 
WUrtemberger," who answers the objections raised by Wangen- 
heim or some supporter of the new system. 
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II, 2. S)q§ Scjf're, an improvement, not simply what has been 
good in the past, is to be praised. 

m, 1. iDetfer is of course to point out a better way. 3. einjeln 
= Citiielnen. This form of the adjective was a favorite with 
Uhland. 

V, 4. Tna^(i(^ = oHmfi^tit^. 

VI, 3. The argument is that reforms must be based on existing 
institutions, and nut simply theoretical, echoing the spirit of the 
time. 

The poet Kiickert had come to Stuttgart to be the editor of 
Cotta's Morgenbtatt, Uhland enjoyed his friendship and, in his 
letters, praised his many gifts. Riickert differed from Uhland in 
his view of the proposed constitution, and when Uhland published 
the preceding poem Riickert issued a few days later (Nov. i6) 
an equally spirited rejoinder, bearing the same title as Uhland's, 
and later the full title, Gesprdch zwischen einem Altwurtem' 
berger und dem Preiherrn von Wangenheim, 



3(^ 6in bc3 ^Itcn trcuer ilnet^t, 

U eS cin @utcS tft." — 

„2)a« ®ute beffern ift cin 9lc(^t, 



fficil eS cin @uteS ift." — 
„2)a« ®ute beffern ift cin . 
2)a8 nur ein ilncc^t ucrQiftt." 



„a3om ®uten l^ab' id^ ftc^'rc ©pur, 
Som «effern Iciber nid^t." — 
„2)u fc^ltefeeft beinc ?lugen imr, 
©onft actgt' ic^ bir ba3 iJic^t." — 

w3<^ fd^robr* auf fcincu einjcin 2Jlann, 
S)enn eiuer bin aucb ic^." — 
w'JBo bi(^ bag 3^ itic^t fatten fann, 
©prid), rooran pltft bu bic^?" — 

„%^ l^alt' c3 mit bem fc^Uc^ten ©inn, 
S)cr auS bcm Solle fpric^t." — 
„©(^lt(^t fum'flcS ©prec^en ift ©croinn, 
ajcrroorr'neS @d)rctcn nic^t." — 

;,3(i& lobe mir ben ftillen ®eift, 
2)er mft^Iic^ roirit unb fd^afft." — 
w3)o(^ forbert jcbeS SBerf jumeift 
%\xii ©c^bpferarmeS jlraft." — 

„Sa3 nic^t Don innen feimt fervor, 
3ft in bcr 2Buracl fc^iDad^." — 
wS)od) einmal niu^ man fa'n juoot, 
SBaS lourjcln foU ^crnac^." — 
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„%\x meinft ed Ibbltc^, bo(^ bu l^aft 
?^ar unfcr SSoH fetn ^crj." — 
rr^ar ed trafl' ic^ famt anbrer Saft 
*au(!^ biefer ilrfinfung ed^mcrj.* — 

See Treitschke, Historische und Politische Aufsdtxe (1865), 
Article on Karl August von Wangenheim. 

Page 6z. %t\ btc Oplfiocrtretcr. 

Date, Sept. 6, 1816. 

The plan of a constitution was under debate in a commission 
consisting of certain royal officials and the representatives of the 
estates. The poem was an appeal to the representatives of the 
people to insist energetically upon a constitution embodying their 
ancient rights, which had been tested, proved and demonstrated. 
An agreement between the assembly and the crown was at first 
rendered impossible by the rigid insistence by the former upon 
the retention of a standing commission of parliament to control 
the execution of the laws, and upon.an independent treasury. 

The main object of this commission would have been to main- 
tain popular rights by obstructing the royal will. Such a system 
of government could not accord with the demands of a modern 
state. The dominance of a committee, composed of a clerical 
element, in effect partly hereditary, and of Ihe knighthood, in ad- 
dition to representatives of the cities, would not have been an 
effective executive body. Though a similar organization had been 
on occasions in the past a guardian of popular rights, it had been 
capable of monstrous perversion and of corruption. 

Page 63. 91m 18. Cftobcr 1816. 

Date, Oct. 15-17, 1816. The battle of Leipzig, which resulted 
in the overthrow of Napoleon's power, occurred between the 16th 
and i8ih of Oct., 1813. 

This is one of Uh land's most spirited poems, national in its 
character, and not limited to questions which agitated his country 
alone. The people had conquered on that memorable day ; they 
had rescued the princes from humiliation, but freedom had not 
resulted, because justice had not been established. The blood of 
the people had been poured out, but the worldly-wise needed to be 
informed that the motive of this great sacrifice was simple justice. 
Court councillors and marshalls had not fathomed the profound 
significance of that awful battle, when God summoned nations to 
judgment. 

I, 1. The poem begins in an impassioned strain. Should some 
glorified poet of freedom who had died on the battle-field, such 
possibly as Theodore Korner, who fell near Liitzow, Aug. 26, 
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1813, now return, he w6u]d sing in sharp censure and with celestial 
power. 

n, 3. The festival of this battle, which was celebrated through- 
out Germany, had lost its significance. Frederick I of Wiirtem- 
berg even forbade its obervance. 

n, 3. When the Russian General, Prince Schwarzenberg an- 
nounced to the Allied Monarchs the fall of Leipzig, they fell upon 
their knees and rendered thanks to God for their great victory. 

V, 2. rooUt', claim. 7. auSjubnitcn, without the umlaut, for 
the modern au§iubruten. The reference is to 3l)r SQBcijcn of the 
first line, — to the doctrinaire writers, who did not grasp the 
significance of the struggle, but whose writings served to dissemi- 
nate opinions which would undermine the new liberty and result 
in reaction. 

VI, 2. ixuhen, dull or dimmed. 

The patriotic poems which follow were published first in the 
VaUrlandische Gedichte^ 181 7. They also appeared in Gedichtey 
1820 (second edition). 

Page 64. !Sa# ^cr} fur unfcr Oolf. 

Date, Nov. 21, 1816. This poem was a powerful arraignment 
of the Baron von Wangenheim, who was characterized as carrying 
out the proposed changes in the constitution without reference to 
the popular sentiment and without regard to national history. 
The poem ends with a touching appeal to the king, to whose 
royal house their ancestors had been loyal, and in whose personal 
service the youth had won fame in battle. 

Page 66. (Sen Sanbflanbcn jum C^lyHfloplEiitag 1819. 

Date, March 14, 181 7. Duke Christopher of WUrtemberg, the 
son of Duke Ulrich, was born May 12, 1515, and reigned from 
Nov. 6, 1550, to Dec. 28, 1568. He is honored as the founder of 
the national constitution. He ratified the Compact of Tiibingen 
of 1514) between the crown and the estates, which formed the 
magna charta of the liberty of his country. By this treaty it was 
provided that no war should be entered upon thereafter without 
the knowledge and consent of the estates ; that free emigration 
from the country should be permitted to all citizens ; that neither 
land nor people should be pledged without the advice, knowledge 
and consent of the estates; that the estates should no longer 
be responsible for the ducal obligations, and that extraordinary 
assessments should no longer be levied and no citizen should be con- 
demned, save after just trial and in accordance with law. The 
application of these principles in administration, and the regula- 
tion of the civil affairs of the dukedom was the great merit of the 
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Duke. The church and ecclesiastical establishments were regu- 
lated in accordance with the new Protestant faith ; public " Ger- 
man " schools were established everywhere, and Latin schools in 
all the cities and larger villages. Through his wisdom, justice 
and clemency, the Duke came to be lov^ as the father of his 
country. 

When the constitutional struggle arose, the supporters of the 
ancient order, ^ba8 altc flutc 9lc(^t,* glorified the system under 
which the country had been governed for two hundred and fifty 
years. They wore medallions of Duke Christopher in hat-buckles 
and in iron finger-rings. 

St. Christopher's day was the 15th of March. On the 3d of 
March of this year, the king laid before the parliament the draft 
of a new constitution, believing, as he said, that " only by an es- 
tablished legal order could he establish the permanent happiness 
of his people ; this aim he hoped to attain by a constitution whose 
leading prmciple should be justice, and whose leading character- 
istic should be publicity." This was the third constitution which 
had been laid before the chamber for ratification. This constitu- 
tion was alike opposed by Uhland and his friends as embodying 
serious defects, and the assembly in rejecting it (June 2) declared 
that an imperfect constitution ought not to go into effect. The 
objections urged against the new constitution were, that it em- 
bodied a bi-cameral system, including a house of lords, and failed 
to provide for a permanent committee of control in the interim of 
the sessions of the parliament, with a treasury at its disposal. 

n, 1. erlauc^t, illustrious, the title of a duke, with which, by 
a play upon words, er(eu(^tet is explained. 

Ill, 7. flefanbelt, strewn with sandf that is, to dry the ink, 
and as a sign that the question is disposed of. 8. \t\^{t^,^nal, 
implying an unswerving demand. 

Page 67. ®thtt einei 9Burttrmbcrgrr#. 

Date, April 18, 1817. This solemn appeal was written during 
the struggle above described. It assumes- that the purpose of the 
king is generous, but that the voice of the people cannot reach 
him on account of the ministers who stand between him and the 
popular will. 

Translated by Sandars. 

Page 67. Vta^tnU 

Date, June 7, 8, 1817. This poem was addressed to the repre- 
sentatives of the people after the dissolution of the assembly by the 
king, June 4. It is a lofty utterance when it is considered that it 
was published in a monarchy, and asserted proudly that the liberty r 
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of the human soul stands above, and is independent of the will of 
any human sovereign ; favor may flow from the throne, but justice 
is an inherent, universal treasure. 

The constitution rests upon a compact between prince and 
people ; it alone binds the people to the throne ; princely birth 
alone does not give a claim to obedience, but allegiance is sworn 
only when the sovereign has first done homage to the law. 

The battle- has been fought for such truth, and has not been 
lost. No crown has been entwined for the warriors in this conflict, 
such as victory weaves for the successful, but, like a standard- 
bearer, who, wounded and bleeding, has preserved his banner in 
the fight, so should the people's representatives, though injured, 
look courageously and proudly up to the right which they have 
defended. Heralds may not proclaim it to the nations with 
trumpet peal, but such heroism will take root everywhere in Ger- 
man soil. 

I, 4. iron fen, the idea is, no prince alone can slake the people's 
thirst for liberty. 

ni, 1. Sertrafl. The reference is to the Tiibingen Treaty of 
1 5 14, and other compacts between the sovereigns and people. 

V, 5. 3Bci§^cit, expediency^ temporary prudential considera- 
tions. 6. 9Bo^Ifaf)rt, an apparent prosperity, such as that which 
has sprung from reforms in administration introduced by the king. 

Translated by Sandars. 

Page 69. prolog |U bent SrauerfpicI ,,@rnfl, l^rrsog opit 
®d)n>aben." 

Date, Oct. 27, 1819. Published in the Morgenblatt of Nov. 2 
of the same year, and in Gedichte^ 1820. The subject of Uhland's 
drama was the story of Duke Ernst II, the step-son of the Em- 
peror Konrad, the hero of the Voiksbuch^ Herzog Ernst,, which in 
m its earlier, Low German form, dates back to the middle of the 
eleventh century. The chivalric spirit and the misfortunes of 
this young prince won the popular sympathy. The friendship of 
Duke Ernst and his companion Werner became the subject of 
songs and proverbs. 

Having been injured in his ancestral rights by the Emperor, he 
rose against him, was declared under the ban of the empire, and 
perished after numerous heroic adventures. The drama commemo- 
rates the noble friendship of Duke Ernst and Werner. The play 
was performed to celebrate the adoption of the constitution in 
WUrtemberg after a struggle of four years. 

Uhland interprets his drama as iUustrating the recent history 
of his country. Freedom and law must co-exist; patriots had 
been branded as traitors and sought refuge in foreign lands. 
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While the best strength of the land is thus consumed, arbitrary 
power and its accompaniment, cowardice and vassal*service, flour- 
ish, but with law, order, freedom and justice, those who have 
stood aloof participate in all the duties of citizens and are loyal 
to the throne. The rights of prince and people are one. From 
the troubled present men seek refuge in the serene domain of 
art The drama recalls noble, heroic poems, and the poet's dreams 
give hope of a better future. This poem was added to the Vatev' 
Vdndische Lieder in the third edition of Uhland's works (1826). 
Translated by Skeat. 



Sinngebic^te. 

Page 7a. %\^\^tn* 

%\t ®6tter bcS ?lltcttumS. — Date, Jan.24, 1814. Ge- 
dtchte^ 1815. 

%t\\^ ^lattC. — Date, Jan. 25, 1810. Poeiischer Almanachy 
181 2, and Gedichte, 1815. TelFs Platte is the ledge on the east 
side of the lake of Lucerne, upon which William Tell, the tradi- 
tional hero of Swiss liberty, sprang from the boat of Gessler,^s 
he was being conducted a prisoner to the governor's castle in 
Kiissnacht. A chapel which was built on the shore of the lake to 
commemorate this event contains frescoes illustrating scenes in 
the life of Tell. The legendary date of Tell's death is 1354. The 
chapel is said to have l^een erected in 1388. A second chapel 
stands near Kiissnacht on the spot where he shot Gessler. Uhland 
visited this portion of Switzerland m the late autumn of 1806 
with his friends lager, Hochstetter and Kind. He was atiracted 
thither again by his interest in this legend, in the summer of 1859. 
A toast found among Uhland's papers, which he delivered, 
or possibly wrote to deliver, at the Schiller festival in Stuttgart, 
Nov. 10, 1859, unites the names of Schiller and Tell. „§lbcr 
einc^ flcf)ort l)icl)cr; flcroil ift, \io^ cin St^illcr flclcbt ^at; cr Icbt 
no(^ unb mil il)m lebt ein %tVi\ fic jinb unjcrtrcnnli(^ tocrbunbcu/ 
ber ^cnfer unb 3:i(^tcr, ber ^elb bcr '^xtx^ttxi) fie (cben ^o(^ !* 
— Witwe, pp. 25, 461, 463. 

%\z 9luincn. — Date, Jan. 18, 18 10. Poeiischer Almanack^ 
1812, and Gedichie^ 181 5. 
ajluttcr unb ^inb. — Date, Nov. 29, 1807. Gedkhie, 

Translated by Furness. 

?lmor§ ^fci(. — Date, Sept. 14, 18 10. Poeiischer Alma- 
nach^ 1812, and in Gedichie, 1815.' 
2) i e 91 f c n. — Date, Jan. 23, 1810. Published as above. 
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Page 73. Snttoort. 

Date, March 26, 1808. Gedichte, iSic. Sent to Uhland's 
friend Mayer, April 28. See Ludwig Unland^ seine Freunde 
und Zeitgenossefty Vol. I, pp. 82-84. 

Page 74. %Kt ®<^liimnirrnbf. 

Date, Nov. 22, 1807. Published anonymously in ^t Morgen' 
blatt of Dec. 29, 1807, ^^cl again in the same journal Oct. 19, 
181 ^, also in Gedichte^ 181 5. 

Page 74. 9rrifcnn»ortr. 

Date, Nov. 7, 1807. Published anonymously in the Morgen- 
blatt of Dec. 29, 1807, and in Gedichte^ 1815. Uhland states in a 
letter to Mayer (p. 15), that the ^®reifcntt)ortc* belong properly 
to a drama which he had recently sketched. Letter of Nov. 15. 

Page 74. fluf ben Sob cinci Sanbgrifllicf^en. 



Date, May 23, 1813. Published first in the Prauentaschenbuchy 
81 5,, and m Gedichtey 1815. Written in memory of Uhland's 
uncle, after returning from tne burial, and sent to his. mother in 



October following. Uhland's poem Auf der Ueberfahrt also 
commemorates this uncle. See IVrtwe, p. 88. 
Translated by K. F. Kroeker, W. W. Story. 

Page 75. 9tad)ruf. 

Date of No. i, Tune i ; No. 3, June 3; No. 5, after Aug. 29, 
1831. Nos. 2 and 4 were written in the blegmning of June, 1831. 
The first four were published in- the fifth edition (1831) of 
Uhland's poems, and No. c in the sixth edition (1833). Uhland's 
grief for his mother found expression a few moments after her 
death in the first poem. See Notter, p. 224; Werner, p. 40^. 
The poems which immediately followed were probably written m 
connection with that event. 

Nos. I, 2 and 5 translated by Furness. 

Page 76. Vuf ben Sob einei fiinbei. 

Date, 1859. Gedichtey 1863. With the exception of MorgenSy 
the latest poem of Uhland included in his collected works. These 
lines were suggested by the death of Ernst,- the little son of 
Uhland's nephew, Ludwig Mayer, to whom they were sent in a 
letter of June 18, 1859. See Witwe^ p. 460, 

Translated by Finlayson. 
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Page 76. 3n ciit Stammbudi. 

Date, 1825. Gedichte^ 1826. It is perliaps not possible to say 
what was the exact occasion of this poem. Uhland felt and ex- 
pressed in several poems the apparent defeat which sometimes 
comes to life, while the glorious vision which inspired it remains. 
The dream surpasses its realization. The illusion has a truer 
existence than the mere facts of experience. He who has attained 
the absolute truth has ceased to live. SIceat translates Gedanken- 
welt (1. 4), "the ideal world," and line 13, " Imagination soars be- 
yond the fact." See his translation, also that of Sandars. The 
poem is more abstruse than most of the author's. 

Page 77- Vuf aEBHlEirltn ^auffi frul!)f# ^lnfd»cibcn. 

Date, between Nov, 18 and Dec. 5. Morgenblatt^ Dec. 5, and 
Gedichtg, 1829. Wilhelm Hauff (1802-27), a gifted poet and 
novelist of graceful and exuberant fancy, resided in Tiibingen in 
his youth, and studied at the University (1820-24), where he en- 
joyed the esteem of Uhland. He wrote numerous books in rapid 
succession, Mdrchen^ Mittheilungen aus den Memoiren des 
Saian, etc. His novel of Lichtenstein (1826) and Phantasien im 
Bremer Rathskeller (1827) have been a source of delight to all 
readers. He died as editor of the Morgenblatt^ Nov. 18, 1827, 
when his life was full of promise of greater achievements. 

Page 78. ed^icffal. 

Date, Sept. 19, 18 10. Gedichte^ 181 5. 

Page 79. !tobe#gefubl. 

Date, Nov. 23, 1810. Published first in the Poetischer At- 
manach (18 12), and in Gedichte^ 181 5. 

Page 79. (Ser ®lumfnflrau#. 

Date, Aug. 28, 181 1. Published first in the Jahrbuchleiity 
1815, and in Gedichte^ 181 5. 

Page 80. OorfdUag. 

Date, March i, 181 1. Published under the title of ^Sauf^" 
in the Sud-Deutsche Miscellen, iSii, March 23; Gedichte^ 181 5. 

Page 8x. ftatlEiariita. 

Date, Jan. 27-29, 1819. Published first anonymously in the 
Morgenblatt for Feb. 5, 1819, and in Gedichte^ 1820. Queen 
Katharina Paulowna, in whose memory this poem was written, 
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was a Russian grand duchess, the sister of the Emperor 
Alexander. After the death of her first husband, Prince Peter of 
Holstein-Oldenburg, she married the Crown Prince Wilhelm of 
Wiirtemberg. The years 1816 and 1817 were years of famine and 
sore distress in the kingdom. Scanty harvests had preceded. 
Owing to the storms of the early spring and the snows of autumn, 
the harvest failed. There was no food for man or beast. The 
poor sought to sustain life by eating cooked roots and grasses. 
But limited relief was possible before the harvest of the following 
year. The court and government made heroic sacrifices in order 
to secure grain from foreign countries. Amid all the distress, the 
queen was most tender in her ministrations to the suffering. 
Through her influence, charitable societies were formed, and all 
classes united for the permanent relief of the poor. She di^d ere 
the consequences of the national calamity were fully removed 
(Jan. 9, 1819). Her daughter, Princess Sophie, became the be- 
loved queen of the Netherlands, the friend of scholars and the 
patron of art. 

Uhland, whose political attitude at the time made him an op- 
ponent of the government, could not refrain from offering a tribute 
to the ruler whom all loved. In a letter to his parents dated 
Feb. 5, he wrote : " I enclose to you, dear parents, a poem which 
1 have written upon the queen's death. 1 believed that it was more 
suitable to publish it without my name. But I make no secret 
that I am its author, which might be easily guessed." Some 
months later, when Uhland presented an address to the king on 
behalf of the Parliament, the king expressed to him his indebtedness 
for the poem. Uhland answered that it expressed his deepest 
emotions. The king thereupon said that while they might differ 
in opinions, he hoped they would not differ in feeling. Witwe^ 
pp. 152, 158. 

Dramattfc^e Dic^tungen. 

Page 83. 9lu« ,,®d)flbrl«." 

Cicb bcr gtDCi SBanbcrer. — Uhland and his friend Ker- 
ner were interested early in the folk-book of Konig Eginhart, a 
legendary king of Bohemia, who was fabled to have carried away 
the daughter of the emperor, Otto I, from a convent, extracts 
from which are found in Uhland's memorandum book, under the 
dates. May 5th and 6th, 1809. Kerner was stimulated by it to 
write. Das Nachspiel der ersten Schatienreihe oder Konig Ef^n- 
hardiy tin chinesisches Schattensfiel, and Uhland wrote a sketch 
of a drama in prose, called Die Entfiihrung (1808). 
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On July 26, 1809, he sent to Keraer a version of his dramatic 
fragment in verse entitled SchildeiSy dramaiisches M'dhrchen in 
acht Scenen, Later he revised the poetic version, giving it the 
form in which it was printed in the Poetischer Almanack (181 2), 
one scene of which wasinchided in his Dratnatische Dichtungen^ 
Gedichte^ 181 5. The last two stanzas of the present poem were 
printed first in Gedichte^ 1834. See Keller, Uhland ais Drama- 
tikcr, pp. 1 20-19 1, and Notter, pp. 80-84 ; 93-103. 

The first part of this poem was based upon a folk-song, »0 
Sannenbaum/ Des Knaben Wunderhorn^ II, 501 : 

O Zannenbaum, O Xannenbaum! 
%\x btft ein ebled 9leid. 
%\x gviineft in bem 9Sinter, 
^Id luie sur ©ommerdjeitl 

as^arum font' i(( nit grUnen, 
2)a i(^ nodb grfinen fann? 
"^ bob fein Sater, tein Gutter, 
2)er mi^ oerforgen fann. 

In Busching and von der Hagen's Sammlung deutscher Volks" 
lieder (1807), the poem is given as a Silesian Mountain Shepherd's 
Song, No. 42. Certain lines of it are contained in Uhland's 
Volkslieder^ No. 151: 

O tanne ! bu bift ein eb[er smeia, 

bu gruiieft winter unb bie liebe ]ommer|ieit. 

"S&zwxi aOe beume bilrre fein 

fo griinefi bu, ebleS tannenbeumelein ! 

also in Clemens Brentano*s Ges, Schriften^ II, 103(1852). 
Compare the first stanza of Longfellow's The Hemlock Tree, 

O hemlock tree I O hemlock tree ! 
How faithful are thy branches! 
Green not alone in summer time. 
But in the winter's frost and rime! 
O hemlock tree! O hemlock tree! 
How faithful are thy branches! 

Page 84. Vui ,,9{prmannir(^(r Orauc^." 

^aS Steb t)om SJldabletn unb bom 9ltng. — Ge- 
dichtCy 181 5. Uhland began a drama based upon the old Norman 
custom of requiring the guest to pay for his entertainment by 
narrating some adventure, on June 15, 1814, which was executed 
on Feb. 14th and 15th, 1815. See the Diz dou Soucreiain de 
Cluny^ by Jehan li C5hapelain, quoted by Keller, p. 311. 
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"Usages est en NormandiC) 
Que qui herbergiez est au'il die 
Fable ou changon die ^ I'oste. 
Ceste costume pas n'en oste 
Sire Jehans 11 Chapelalns." 

A Norman Viking, Balder by name, sought refuge in a storm 
upon an island on the coast of Normandy. His host demanded 
a present in return for his hospitality, and when Balder toJd him 
that his ship Vras laden with precious goods from the Mediterranean 
and armor from the North, he was told that a story or a song was 
required from the guest, who came from the land of his fathers. 
Balder thereupon related how the son and daughtv of two mighty 
northern counts who had suffered common peril in battle and upon 
the deep, were betrothed, the boy in youth when he was receiving 
his first training in arms, and the maiden while still in her cradle. 
Through the heedlessness of the women in care of the girl, a boat 
in which she had been placed was borne away by the waves. The 
young hero sought in vam to ride with his steed into the ocean 
and rescue her. Ships which were sent in search traversed the 
sea in vain, and terrible storms arose. At last they returned 
bringing the empty bark, and all hope of rescuing the little bride 
was abandoned. The youth became a sea-rover wedded to the 
sea in which his bride wearing her ring had perished. His boat 
was splendid, like a wedding ship. He won great sea-fights, and 
was called the ** Bridegroom of the Ocean." Richard the fisher, 
who had listened to the story, had once known heroic tales of 
Norman dukes and heroes, but now his memory was weak and 
confused, and he begged his foster daughter Thorilde to sing the 
*• Song of the Maiden and the King." The weird song touched 
Dalder's heart ; he recognized the maiden with golden locks, by 
the ring which she wore, as his lost bride, and his wedding boat 
was ready. 

Trans-ated by W. C Bryant A Northern Legend^ Dexter and 
Sandars. 



Ballabcn un5 Homansen. 

Page 85. ^ntfasung. 

Written on the 18 and 19 of February, 1805. Musenalmanach^ 
1807. Gedichte^ 1815. A harper returned to the castle which 
was once his home, to see whether the princess, his early play- 
mate, retained the remembrance of the friendship of their child- 
hood. He saw the brilliantly lighted castle which he might not 
enter, for he must leave before the dawning of the morning. 
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The scene of the poem is suggested in the first stanza. 

I, 1. entioanbeln =: l)tRlDan2>citt ; line 4 read originally loaS 
mag ii)m bejdiieDen fdn i 

\\ erner uses this poem to illustrate the transition from an 
epic lo a lyric poem. The situation at the beginning is, in his 
view, epic, which introduces the lyric, that is, the poetry of feel- 
ing and emotion. Lyrik und Lyriker^ p. 12. 

Translated by W. A. Butler, Martin (•' The Farewell "). 

Page 87. ^\t Rpnitc. 

Date, Jan. 20, 1S05. Published like the preceding. The 
stanza consists of five verses, the first verse having no corre- 
sponding rime. 

n, 1. ^u^tc, = lover : in a pure sense, as often in the popular 
songs. 

in, 2. SKariabilb, a foreign form. 3. Ii(fttem 84ieinc, con- 
trasts the brightness encircling the Virgin's head with the pale 
light of the moon. 

(I, 3). toof^i. A popular use of this word, frequent in Uhland's 
poems, as also in Goethe's. See Der Kranz^ I, 3. 

Translated by Blackie, Dexter. 

Often set to music: among others by Brahms, Mendelssohn, 
Raff, Otto Nicolai, Dessauer, Walther von Goethe, S. Thalberg. 

Page 87. ^tt llran). 

Date, Jan. 28, 180^. Published like the preceding. 

VI, 1. iiicb, used constantly by Uhland as an uninflected 
neuter, as in the Minnesinger and in the folk songs. 

VII, 2. merten, precious, valued See Der Hosenkranz, I, 4. 
Translated by Blackie, Martin, Thackeray. 

Page 89. ^f r ®c|»afcr. 

Date, Jan. 29, 1805. Musenalmanach^ 1807. Gedichte, 1815. 

Pronounced by Heine the most beautiful of all Uhland's 
poems. 

111,1. cntflCflcnbot = crroicbertc. 

VI, 1. i'cn^ was in general use for spring in the i6th cent. : 
it is now poetic. 

Translated by Barber, W. A. Butler. 

Set to music by Silcher and Kreutzer. 

Page go. SSic Odtrrgruft. 

Date, June 5 and 7, 1805. Published in connection with the 
preceding ballads. 
1,3. Scjd^meibc = IHttftunfl, as in M. H. G. 4. (i^or is usu- 
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ally neuter in this sense, but masculine when meaning a chorus 
of singers. 

III, 4. t%, originally the genitive. 

IV, 4. This hne read originally » Unb na^m jam ^[u^e.* 

V, 4. m:.(^t', a popular periphrastic form. 

The suggestion that Goethe, in his ballad, Der Konig in Thule^ 
exercised an influence upon Uhland in this poem, must be re- 
garded as very doubtful. 

Set to music by Liszt. 

Page gz. %\t flrrbcn^cn 4)rlbcit. 

Date, July 14, 1804. Gedichte^ 181?. This is the earliest of 
all Uhland's paenis which he retained. He was reluctant to in- 
clude this vigorous youthful production in the collected edition 
of his worjcs, and only yielded to the insistence of his friend 
Mayer. His severe judgment has, in ssveral cases, omitted poems 
of much freshness and baauty. See Mayer, Vol. I, p. 48. Ths 
original title of the poem was D;r Hel.len Sterbgesang. Uhland 
b2:i:n2 acquainted with th2 hsroic forms of Northern history 
ani mythology through tha work of Saxo Grammaticus (1204), 
which he read in his bDyhooi with eagsr interest in the German 
translation of Miilbr. Ths namss and the scene of this dramatic 
poam are borrowed from this work. 

His youthful patriotism gloriSes death for one's fatherland. 
Two heroes, father and son, lie dying on the fiel 1 of battle. The 
son laments that he is snatched away from hi> baloved in the 
vigor of youth ani f ro n heroic song. The fat'.i:;r answers that 
he shall be rersivei into Walhalla, ths gbriojj tanple of gods 
and heroes, w'.isre ha shall banquet with Odhin the All-father, 
where his beloved, faithful in d^ath, shall reach t j him the goblet 
at the feast. It is true, the father says, that the picture of many 
heroic deeds will not be emblazoned on his shield; but one deed, 
diath for one's fatherland, will outweigh th2m all. The heroes 
die in the midst of victory. A romantic feature is given to the 
poem in the death of the youth's golden-haired bride, who was 
wont to watch for him from the tower. 

Many German poets participated in tha Wars of Liberation, as 
Fouque, Eichendor^, Immermann, Seckendorf, and Korner. 

I, 3. ©agen, chariots. 

II, 1. 9{orne, one of the three goddesses of fate, who allot 
human destiny. 

VI. 5. JRic^^cr were the twelve superior gods of Norse mythol- 
o:;y, Oiinn, Tyr, Th6rr, Freyr, Baldr, Bragi, H6imdalr, Hddr, 
Hermodr, Vdli,Vidr, Forseti, who compose the assumed Pantheon. 

Translated by Blackie, Brooks, Martin, Mrs. Sarah Helen 
Whitman. 
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Page gs. Scr blin^c Itdnig. 

Date, Aug. 23 and 24, 1804, but rewritten and greatly changed 
for the first edition of his poems, Dec. 5, 1814. Uhland himself 
gives the source of the poem in his lectures, Schriften^ Bd. VII, 
p. 213 ff. ; I. 294-295, Chap, on " Waffen und Rosse." 

The subject was taken from Saxo Grammaticus, Lib. IV, 93-96, 
like the preceding. The brave Danish king, Wermund, who had 
become old and blind, was challenged by the king of the Saxons 
to surrender his realm, since he could no longer administer it, or, 
should he decline, permit his son to contest with the son of the 
Saxon king for its possession. King Wermund offered to fight 
personally with the Saxon king, but the latter refused to contend 
with a blind adversary. The ambassadors then insisted upon the 
contest between the sons. Wermund had a son, Uffo, born to 
him late in life, a silent prince who surpassed all youths of 
equal age in bodily strength, but had been regarded as lacking 
intelligence and spirit. The prince begged permission from his 
father to answer tlie ambassadors, and offered, to fight, not only 
with the son of the Saxon king, but with the most powerful cham- 
pion whom he could bring with him. The aged king rejoiced at 
these words, and could only convince himself that it was his son 
by touchings his limbs and his face. An island in the Eider 
River had been chosen as the place of combat, in accordance 
with ancient Norse usage. Skrep, a famous blade, which nothing 
could withstand, had been buried because the king could not in- 
trust it to his son, and would grant it to no other, wa? now given 
to the young prince. The people stood upon the shore ; but the 
king, Wermund, placed himself at the end of the bridge so that, 
in case his son fell, he could throw himself into the river, and 
awaited anxiously the result. Uffo distrusted his sword because 
it was rusted and weak, and received the blows of the Saxons on 
his shield at first. He delayed to strike until he had separated 
his two adversaries, and then, with one blow, severed the body of 
the Saxon champion, and afterward slew the Saxon prince. The 
king recognized the sound of his ancient blade, and rejoiced. 
The original form of this poem is given by Eichholtz, Quellen- 
siudien, p. 17, and by Diintzer, Erl^ p. no, as well as the first 
printed form. Uhland is fond of beginning a poem by a ques- 
tion, containing a picture of the whole scene, appealing at once 
to the imagination. 

I, 1. cbcln stood for norb*f(ften, in the earliest form of the 
poem. 2. 58orb =Ufer. 8. Contests upon an island are of fre- 
quent mention in mediaeval lore, and bore the name ^olmgang. 
See Uhland's translation of the old French poem, Viane, where 
Roland and Oliver fight on an island in the Rhone ; also Eich 
holtz, p 15 ; Uhland, Schriften, Bd. IV, p. 378. 
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m, 3. ^lincnfe^tDCrt, gigantic sword. The word ^unc, O. H. 
G. Hdn, M. H. G. Hiune, Heune, had, as early as the thirteenth 
century, a transferred meaning of giant, derived from the popular 
terror of the nations to the East, which invaded the German 
territory, as the Huns, Avars, Vandals, etc. The term remained 
in this sense, pre-eminently in Low Germany, where prehis- 
toric graves bear the name of " Huns' graves," ^fincngrabcr. 
^unnen^figel, hunehedde^ hiunehedde. The word was probably 
a German tribal name before the invasions from the East. 

y.6 . ^XZ\^, glory. 

yn, 8. I!(ang. In popular lore a sword had a particular note 
or voice. Weapons were often personified, Schriften, 1, 29;. 
Many swords of magic origin, forged in the depths of the earth, 
are famous in mediaeval lore. Such was Balmung, Siegfried's 
brand, the sword Durandel, and Alteclaire (Haute Claire), used 
by Oliver in his contest with Roland, and the blade Excalibur in 
Tennyson's The Passing of Arthur. Charlemagne's swords 
were Joyeuse and Flamberge. The name Gunild appears in 
Saxo as the faithful wife of Osmund, who followed him to death. 
The name does not occur in Uhland's first version of the poem. 

The historical existence of Wermund and Uffo is proved, but 
their date is uncertain, and Uffo's later heroic deeds were unre- 
corded, but believed by Saxo to be illustrious. The character of 
Gunild is the creation of the poet. See Uhland, Schriften, VII, 
pp. 213-217. 

Translated by Barber, Blackie, Brooks, Sir Theodore Martin, 
Mrs. Sarah H. Whitman. 

Page 95. ®ret(^rn§ Qfreube. 

Date, Sept. 14, 1805. Musenalmanach^ 1807, and Gedichte^ 
181 5. The poem represents the simple joy of the lowly maiden 
in her princely lover, whose heart amid all the pride of the tour- 
nament beats only for her, who salutes her on his return while 
receiving the acclamations of the people. It has often been com- 
pared with the song of Clarchen in the first act of Goethe's 
Egmont. 

111,2. trufea(ft = trofei8. 

IV, 2. 3)anl=©tcgc§prci§, prize of victory. This sense of 
jDonf is very common in the language of later chivalry. 

Vil, 4. i^ bring bir'§ etn, my love shall be your return. 

IX, 2. lofer, free. 

Page 97. !Sa§ S>(^lof| am Oteere. 
Date, Nov. 4 and 5, 1805. Musenalmanach, 1807, and Gedichte^ 
1815. The poem is in dialogue form. Two travellers meet, and 
question each other concerning the castle. One has seen it in the 
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glow of the evening light and in the brightness of hope, the other 
when enveloped in mist, suggesting woe. The metre, which is 
iambic, is varied by the introduction of anapests and trochees. 
Trochees appear in I, 3; IV, 2 and 4; VI, 1 : VII, i, 3, and 4; 
VIII, 2. Variants: 1, 3, fliilbcn for golbcn; VI, 4, gulbncn for 
flolbnen; VII, 2, lit^tc for j^jSnc; VII, 4, gulbnen for golbncn. 
£)aOen, IV, 3, and ^atle, V, 3, are not intended to present a 
difference of meaning. 

Translated by Longfellow, Aytoun» Martin, Sandars. 

Set to music by Ratf and Kreutzer. 

Page gS. Com treueti SBaltf^er. 

Date, Dec. 9 and 16, 1805. Musenalmanach^ 1807, and Ge- 
dichte^ 1815. Few poems of Uhland have a more subtle dramatic 
interest than this. The irrevocableness of lost love is the theme. 

I, 2. ^apelle. Chapels dedicated to the Virgin became very 
numerous during, and subsequent to, the Crusades, when Mary 
became the type of ideal womanhood. The Lady Chapels in the 
English cathedrals date from this time. 3. gar formerly stood 
before the preposition, and not as now before the adjective, D. 
5. traut = inni0 geliebt, my heart's love, a familiar word in the 
folk-songs. 

11,2. mcitanb, formerly^ M. H. G. wilent ; really a dative 
plural, O. H. G. hwildm, E. whilom. 

Ill, 6 and 7. Notice the use of ait with the ace. with fi^tagt, 
and with the dat. with flopft. 

V, 1. frommc, the maid is called so from her penitence. 

Translated by Sandars. 

Page xoo. ^tx ^tlger. 

Date, Jan. 30, 1806. Musenalmanach^ 1807. Gedichte^ 181 5. 
The city which the pilgrim seeks is that of ideal and mystic 
blessedness on earth. See Whittier's poem of Norembega, where 
the Weary explorer fancies that he sees the domes and spires of 
the wonderful city : 

•* Yet onward still to eye and ear 
The baffling marvel calls ; 
I fain would look before I die 
On Norembega's walls. 



No builded wonder of these land 

My weary eye shall see ; 
A city never made with hands 

Alone awaiteth me." 

Poetical IVorks, Vol. II., 507 (1875). 
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I, 2. jur, the definite article is often used for the indefinite 
in the introduction to poems. 

II, 2. umfa^n = umfanQen. fa^cn, the unnasalized form of 
fanfleit/ common in Luther, was long retained in dialect, and, 
with a popular or archaic tinge, even in the present century in 
Schiller, Platen, Riickert, and others. 

III, 2. bur(t)bliit)t lends a glow to, 

IV, 1. trunfen, absorbed, the survival of a participial. 

V, 2. Sflammenqual, glowing torture, 
Vn, 2. mcit^cn, tender , sensitive. 
Vm, 1. et = ber Xraum. 
Translated by Barber, Brooks. 

Page xox. 9lbfd){«b. 

Date, May 15, 1 8o6. M use n almanac A, iSipy. Gedichte, i%if,. 
Uhland, whose life was passed in a university town, was familiar, 
both as a student and a professor, with the beautiful custom of 
German student life, to escort a comrade who had finished his 
studies, a certain distance on his journey. For similar poems see 
the Kommersbuch, 31st ed., Nos. 125 {Lied eines abziehenden Bur- 
schen, G. Schwab), 198, 210, 234, 249, 350-352. Numerous touches 
throughout thisjjoem are in the genuine spirit of the Volkslied. 

I, 3. !99urf(^. See the full form belo,w (V, 2), a name applied 
to a student in the Middle Ages, who received a purse or stipend, 
bursa, or was a member of an endowed hall or charitable founda- 
tion which was also called bursa. 

ni, 2. lieb 5Bruber mcin = mein lieber SBrubcr. The unin- 
flected adjective and the genitive possessive of the pronoun, placed 
as in early German after its noun, are very common in the folk- 
songs. 3. The departing student can banish only for a moment, 
while the parting toasts are drunk, the pain of separation from 
his love. 

IV, 4. ®eIbDcifl(ein, yellow violets. The word is a double 
diminutive from the Lat. viola, M. H. G. v!ol, vei[h]el. 93cige- 
Icin and !8ete(etn are favorite German forms for the common 
SSeilc^en* The form is ridiculed by Heine in his Schwaben- 
spiegel, Werke, XIV, 89, ^i, etc. The first syllable is here 
metrically short, ©clbDCifllcm ; in line IX, 2, the first and last 
syllables are accented. The verse is iambic tetrameter, the first 
couplet ending in a monosyllabic (masculine) rime ; the second 
has three accented syllables and a hypermeter syllable, and ends 
in a dissyllabic (feminine) rime. 

In the Kommersbuch this poem is set to a folk-melody ; it has 
also been set to music by Kreutzer and Loewe. 

Translated by ? 
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Page X03. !Se§ ilnabeii Xob. 

Date, June i, 1806. Published in Tr'ost Einsamkeity May 28, 
1808. Gedichte^ 1815. In Nov., 1807, abridged. The earlier 
form has not been preserved. 

Page x(H- ^tt Sraum. 

Date, Oct. 28-29, 1806. Tr'ost Einsamkeiiy May 28, 1807. 
I, 8. ixoo, the feminine numeral corresponding to the old mas- 
culine jmeen. 4. ind with the ace, as often in M. H. G. 
Translated by Aytoun, Martin. 
Set to music by Schumann and Kreutzer. 

Page x(H< ®cr fc^warge Xftter. 

Date, Sept. i and 2, 1806. Musenalmanachy 1807. Gedichte^ 
1815. The conception of Death as a knight in black armor 
entering halls of merriment, was not unfamiliar in the popular 
ballads of other nations. The paintings and frescoes illustrating 
the Dance of Death, danse macabre, which originated in the 
14th century and were placed on the walls of cloisters and 
churches, may not only have sprung from this conception but 
have intensified it. Uhland represents Death's weird and chilling 
approach : the sky grows dark, the earth trembles at his presence. 
As he draws near, the flowers wither and fall. The familiar 
modern Greek poem of Demos has a similar imagery. The 
romantic element always enters into Uhland's poems. It is not 
the mere depiction of .the grim powers of fate, but love and life, 
youth and age, courage and beauty, are introduced to make the 
contrast complete. The king, who has rejoiced over the victory 
of his son and the defeat of his rivals, has to bow before a might- 
ier monarch. 

I, 1. ^finflflcn, an old dative plural, = an or ju ben iPftngfl= 
feiertagcn, from the Greek pentecoste, the fiftieth day after Easter. 
The word was used first in the ace, and then as a feminine or 
neuter noun in the nom. sing. An introductory word c8 is un- 
derstood. 5. ^ of burg, the place where the court of a prince 
was established; in Vienna, the Emperor's palace. 8. ofriil)s 
linfl, symbolic; the tournament with brilliant knights and ladles. 

ni, 1. ©tttcr, the lists, bars. The space for the single com- 
bats was enclosed to prevent the rush of spectators or the with- 
drawal or flight of one of the combatants. 3. '^txiifix^, crest, or 
arms borne upon the shield. 4. ftfirbe i(^ c8 f aflcn = f oUte id) eS 
3bnen fagen. 

V, 8. man ft, sways, an effective word as here used. 
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ynii 3. genefen, brings weal. The word had originally the 
idea of a victorious return from danger ; then recovery, return to 
health. 

Translated by Longfellow, Sandars. 

Page X07. ^\t tref Slebcr. 

Written Nov. 10, 1807. Trost Einsamkeit, May 18, 1808. The 
duty of the nearest kinsman to avenge an injury, blood revenge, 
existed not only among the Germanic nations, but among the 
Greeks. In Iceland and in Sparta it has prevailed until the pres- 
ent century. This poem is a free invention of the poet. 

I, 1. @ifriD, the Norse form of Siegfried. It is used here as 
an iambus, and in V, 3 as a trochee. 

II, 4. aber, again. The last line forms a refrain. 

V, 8. jei'm, a contraction such as often occurs in the Volks- 
lieder. 

IV, 8. Wo^t. See the first line of Der Wirtin Tochterlein. 

Uhland wrote to Mayer, in a letter of Nov. 15, 1807, transmit- 
ting this ballad, " It arose in an evening walk, when the moon, 
veiling itself from time to time in dark clouds, stood above our 
castle. The grewsome words (of the refrain) belong to a recently 
sketched drama " (Mayer, I 14). 

Set to music by Loewe and Schumann. 

Page X08. !S(§ ®olbfd)mirb« Zoc^terlein. 

Date, Jan. 28, 1809. Pantheon, II (1810). Gedichte, 1815. 
This poem was one of several enclosed in a letter to Mayer, Jan. 
29, 1809. Uhland sent two forms of the poem, a longer and a 
shorter, requesting; Mayer to give his opinion of their merits. In 
the longer, the goldsmith made also a necklace for the bride. 
Uhland recognized that this involved a repetition of incident, 
and chose to retain the shorter form. Occasionally there are 
felicities in the longer poem which have been lost in the more 
exact statement of the shorter. There is a simplicity more cor- 
responding to the tone of the Volkslied in certain parts of the 
original. The maiden's speech when she donned the necklace is 
of this character (IV) : 

,r%c^ munberfelift tft bie Sraut, 
%\z folc^ed tragen foU. 
9((^ ftedte mir bet SRitter traut 
9{ur w\. bie !6ruft ein SStttmlein, 
Bie TOftr' ic^ freubentioU." 

See Mayer, Ludwig Uhland, I, 116-118. 
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Steudener, Zur Beurtheilung von L, Uhlands Dichtungen, 
p. 6, calls attention to a Volkslied in Uhland's collection which 
suggests certain stanzas of the present poem : 

,r%4 golbfc^mib, lieber golbfc^mib inein, 
mac^ mtr son ^olb ein ringelein I 
SRac^ mir von flolb ein ringelein ! 
ed ge^5rt ber tjerjaaerliebfteu mein. 

Unb ba bad ringlein war bereit, 
gro^ orbeit war baran geleit (gelegt)." 



Alte hock- und nUtUrdeutsche Volkslieder, Bd. I, 48, Nr. 15 A. 

The first stanza read in the original : 

,»Gin ®olbfd^mieb war in einer @tabt, 

3)er fa^t' oiel cbler 6tein'. 

Dad reic^fie jtleiiiob, bad er ^att', 

3)a§ war bic iung' ^clen, 

Sein t^eured X8(i^terlcin/' 

Translated by Brooks, Sandars. 
Set to music by Loewe. 

Page ixo. !Sfr 9Birtin Zd<f)terl(fn. 
Date, Dec. 24, 1809, published first in the Deutscher Dichter- 
wald^ 1813, signed " Volker." GeJtchte, 1815. A folk-song has 
been held to be the basis of this poem, beginning : 

^d tamen brei Siebe aud Worgenlanb, 
3)ie aeben fic^ fur brei Qirafeu au3, 
eie (amen oor bed ^^rau SBtrt^in ^aud ; 

The three strangers here contend for the possession of the maiden, 
the first of whom claimed to have given her a betrothal ring, the 
second to have pledged her in a glass of wine. She was slain and 
divided between them, 3llfoflnttO, Des Knaben Wunderhorn^ 
II, 34 (1876, 2te Aufl.). See Simrock, Volkslieder, No. 32. Box- 
bsrger, in the AfLg., Bd. XI, communicates from the Nachiass 
of Achim von Arnim, one of the original collectors of the poems, in 
Des Knaben Wunderhorn^ two similar Volkslieder, with a refrain, 
the first beginning : 

U>{avfd)ierer bveb 8olbaten wo^t ilber ben Sft^ein, 

2Bo^( iiber ben dlbeiii. 

@ie fe^rteu bei) ciiier ^^rau SBirt^in ein, 

$ieUei£b urn unb urn, 

^ielleic^ um unb um, 

^ielleiitt bo babara. 

??rau 5Birt^in ^abt il^r flut ?)ier unb auc^ 2Bein, 

@o fd^enfet und bra\)en ©olbaten frifd^ ein, etc. 
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The second began : 

G3 reifch brel) ^urfc^e wol^l fiber ben JR^ein, 

@(^napp auf! 

Gie te^rteu bei einer $rau SBirt^in lool^l ein, 

@(bnapp out uitb fci^napp nieber, 

@auf aud tmb tlopf toieber, 

@(^uQpp auf ! 

The coarse soldier's song is transformed by Uhland so as to 
show the power of innocence and beauty in death to awe and 
even exalt. Constancy extending beyond the grave thus became 
the motive of the poem, which is one of the most touching of all 
Uhland's poems. 

1. 35urj(^e or Surjt^en. 3, ©te, the use of the third person 
in address for the second ; gut in prose would be inflected to 
agree with both 5Btcr and SCein. 5. ift, the use of the singular 
verb with two singular subjects. 

A rhymed couplet with four accented syllables is a favorite 
verse in the folk-songs: 

^(58 flo^cn brei ©terne loo^l fiber ben gt^etn." 

— IVunderhorn, 11, 43. 

Eichholtz, p. 105 ; Mittler, Hessische Volkslieder, No. 121. A 
poem similar to Uhland's, and probably based upon it, appeared 
in the Wunderhorn^ 2d ed., and in Simrock's Volkslieder^ No. 32 : 

®d reiteu brei 9{eitrr ipol^l fiber ben 9{^ein, 
^ei einer (^rau SBirtl^in, ba te^rten fte eiu. 

Translations by Barber, Dexter, Brooks, W. A. Butler, Martin. 
Sung to a popular folk-melody, also set to music by Loewe. 

Page XIX. ^\t fDtd^berin. 

Date, Feb. 9, 181 5. Gedichte, 181 5. The Number ger Corre- 
spondent of Nov. 13, 1814, under the title '''•Das Opferder Liebe^^ 
contained the narrative upon which this poem is based, and 
Uhland's poem is a poetical version almost exact in content with 
the original account. The scene took place in Disouguin, a vil- 
lage near Aire, in the former county of Artois. The name of 
the maiden was Marie Josefe Dalb, who fell exhausted when she 
heard the words of the landlord, and learned that her exertion 
was in vain. She lived eleven years in an unconsciotis state, 
without the power to move, the only sign of life being a scarcely 
perceptible token of breathing. The purely pathetic is not neces- 
sarily poetic ; and it may be questioned here whether the former 
element does not dominate in this poem, to the expense of the 
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latter. Sec Holland, Ueber Uhlands Gedichi^ Die Mahderin 

(1874). 
II, 2. flattlidi, richly. 4. SWa^ben, swaths, 
VI, 1, fiirber = wetter, an old comparative oi fort. 
Translated by Brooks, Sandars. 

Page X13. ^tcrbcflangc. 

1. %qA ©tfinb(<Kn. Date, Oct. 4, 18 10. Morgenbjatt, Oct. 19, 
and Gedichtgy 18 15. 

The motive of this poem, the celestial music heard by the 
dying, has been used by numerous poets. 

Uhland sent to Kerner, June 10, 1809, the sketch of a comedy 
in one act called Die Serenade. When the two students speak 
of music, Claros says : — 

^3a, i(^ fliaube, wenn wir toerftflrt fterben, f fleftftie^t e§ burc^ 
bie aKelcbie ber l)iinmUf(^n 6^5re/unb ni^it iimfonfl fagt man, 
baB..bie bent Sobe tiat)eii dfterS felific SRufif J^^Sren, benn baS ifl 
i^r Uberganfl iu X>a^ @ei}lerrci(^.* 

Keller, Uhland als Dramatiker^ P' 477> N otter, p. 86. 

Translated by Aytoun, Blackie, Brooks, Dexter, Martin, W. 
W. Story. 

More than.one hundred musical compositions have been printed 
based on this poem, among others by Loewe, Spohr, H. Proch, 
J. Briill, J. Dessauer, C. Eckert, F. Hi Her, F. W. Jahns. 

2. 2)ieDrflel. 8. ^ie ^roffel. June 14 and 15, 1834. Pub- 
lished first in the eighth edition of Uhland's Poems, 1835. 

Translated by Brooks, Sandars. 

Page 1x4. ®rr £eitfl(rn. 

Date, Nov. 27-28, 1809. Jahrbiichlein^ 181 5. Gedichte, 181 5. 

Sent by Uhland, through his friend Mayer, to Rosa Varn- 
hagen, in Hamburg, Feb. 17, 18 10. Mayer, 1, 148. 

I, 1. ber relates to er in the third line. Its position at the 
beginning of a verse, occurs in Goethe and is not infrequent in 
Uhland 2. fremben is contrasted with ciflneu in the fourth 
line, and Iei(^te with ft^roer. 

Translated by Skeat. 

Page 1x6. !^r* ^an^tt^ aSieberfcf^r. 

Date, Feb. 3, 1810. Poelischer Almanack^ 1812. Gedichte^ 
1815. Several of Uhland's poems are tributes to the immortality 
of song and the poet's influence. The past lives only in his 
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IV, 1. TOonben = TOonate, a weak plural 
Translated by Brooks, Furness. 

Page 1x6. !Sa§ ^c^fffleln. 

Date, Jan. 28, 1810. Published first in the Pantheon^ Bd. Ill, i 
(1 810). Uhland, in a journey the same year, upon the Rhine, 
from Mainz to Koblenz, witnessed an incident similar to that 
described in this poem. 

»Sin unbefahnter 9leifeaenoffe h\xz% bcrS ^oft^orn atvar giemltc^ 
Wt^i, dber bte ^dne t>ert(arten fi(^ im 9Bteber^a0 ; ha goa ein 
anberer etne ^(5te l^ert>or unb bann fitmmte bie (SefeQfc^aft mit 
©cjana ^VX' Stn jonbcrbarcS Sufammentreffen mit mcincm 
Cicbc.* 

Diary of May 15, 1810. Witwe^ p. 60. 

m, 2. 6tift = 3winflC, ferrule; ^abe, U. G. for ©riff, 
handle. 

Set to music by Loewe, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Kreutzer. 

Page xx8. ^dngeri Sorfibergie^n. 

Date, Feb. 3, 1810. Poetischer Almanack, 1812. Gedichte, 
181 5. The most successful of Uhland's poems of sentiment are 
those in which the thought is only suggested, and left to the 
imagination of the reader. It is apparently unconscious, but at 
the same time the highest art. The hearer is won into the mood 
of the poem, as in the case of a mysterious landscape which 
throws its spell over the beholder. 

n, 2. n)cr=ciner bcr. 

Translated by Blackie (" Dream or Reality "). 

Page 1x8. ^tx Xrautn. 

Date, Nov. 28, 1811. Die Musen, Part Third, 1812, and in 
Gedichte, 181 5. In popular lore in Germany kindly spirits, the 
elves, the nixes, or the dwarfs, bless some locality with their 
presence. If offended, these gentle beings forsake their home, 
and those whom they have blessed prosper no more. 

n, 4. Jrerfle, ferryman. The O. H. G. ^ox^^ferjo, M. H. G. 
verge^ which survived in the 17th cent., has been revived in late 
poetical language. 

Translated by Barber, Brooks. 

Page X20. ^tx gute Jtamcrab. 

Date, Sept., 1809. A poem in the genuine spirit of the Volks- 
lied, the conciseness, vividness, and quaint forms of which it 
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preserves. The melody to which it is sung has contributed much 
to make it popular. 

I, 2. nit, a popular form for ni^t. 

in, 3. In the midst of the fight duty calls the soldier, and 
he cannot stop to reach his hand to his dying comrade. There 
is no harshness here, as some editors have held, only loyalty 
to duty. Higher interests even than those of affection demand 
that he shall not waver in the moment of peril. 

II, 10. A popular equivalent of the classical animae dimidum 
mea. 

III, 1. wiCf, sc. i(^. 2. benvetl = md^renD. 8. fann, sc. ti^. 
Eichholtz thinks that he finds the source of this poem in a 
Volkslied given in Des Knaben Wunderhorn for i8o6, Rewelge, 
The two stanzas run as follows : — 

«c^ »ruber bin tc^ Je^t flef^offen, 
2)ie Augel j^at mtd^ f^mer getroffen, 
2:raa midj in mein Duartier, 
Gd t]t nic^t meit oon \\tx. 

%i5i S3ruber ic^ lann bic^ nid^t tragen, 
Tie f^einbe ^aben und gefc^lagen, 
2i(i^ mug mar](^ieren in 2;ob. 

Translated by Sandars, Skeat. 

Set to music by Kreutzer and others, also sung to a popular 
melody. It is also sung to the music of Holtei's Maniellied 
(„ Stater brcifeig 3a^rc bi|t bu alt*), which has revived a popular 
strain of the i6th century. 

Page X20. ^tx Kofenfranj. 

Date, July 27, 1810. Poetischcr Almanack^ 1S12, GedichiCy 
181 5. The poet places in contrast the bright scene of the tourna- 
ment, with young knights eager for recognition, and the veteran 
crusader, who has grown gray in conflict, returning weary to his • 
home. His heart had once bounded with like ardor in combats 
of knightly valor ; even now he would willingly join in the con- 
test, but his limbs fail him, A hitherto unknown vision of love 
comes to him in the fair young queen of the contest. His life 
ends with the death of hope, 'i'here is no reason to suppose that 
the sixth stanza relates to Uhland himself. 

VI, 6. The queen of the tournament is often represented 
crowned with flowers. 

X, 7. e«3 relates to the act of crowning the veteran hero. 
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Page 123. ^tt Sieger. 

Date, June i, 1809. Poetischer Almanack^ 18 12. Gedichte^ 
181 5. The knight, conscious that the gaze of the queen of the 
tournament rests upon him, is irresistible. Holland quotes a pas- 
sage from Uhland's dramatic fragment, Schildeisy which contains 
substantially this scene : 

(Sginl^arb. 
lyOebentft bu bed 2:uniierS su KegenSburg ? 
Ibtx Saiern^ersog gab ed. 

3) i e t ID a I b. 

D ja : lote fa^en 
%\t fd^Snen 2)Qmen rtngS auf bem (Sertift ! 

Ggin^arb. 
3)ie anbern maren £aub mir, Xbel^eit 
2)ie »ofe. 

3)ietn)a(b. 
Slbel^eit, bed AaiferS 3:o($ter? 

<5gin]^arb. 
9Bte i(^ auf6Ii(tte« traun ! ed looDte ba 
3)ed fiersend ©d^Iaa ben ^anjer mir burd^brec^en, 
3)er 9)angen @(ut Burc^brenneu bad Shifter. 
?(^r fanfted 9[ugenli(bt, ed mar in mir 
kvL ^(ammen, iqrer 9{ebe milbeS SBebn 
8um @tunne, fie, ber fc^Sne Vtaientog, 
5n mir sum braufenben ®eioitter morben, 
Unb ailed nieberbonnernb, brad^ td^ Ud.'' 

See Keller, pp. 140-141. 

For the metre see the note to the Romanze vom kleinen 
Ddumling, Translated by Blackie. 

Page X34. Womange ooitt fleinen ddumling. 

Date, Nov. 30, 1812. Gedichte^ 181 5. This poem commemo- 
rates the achievements of Tom Thumb, the hero of popular 
stories in various languages. Tales of a similar hero are found 
in India, Africa, and even among the different tribes of Indians 
of America. The essence of all these stories seems to be the 
adventures of a tiny being gifted with prodigious intelligence or 
valor, who is exposed in the forest by a cruel parent, but who 
through shrewdness regains his home by following some scattered 
clew. At the house of the ogre he .frees himself by transferring 
the golden crowns from the heads of the ogre's children to his 
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own brothers, so that the ogre mistakes and destroys his own 
children. Sometimes he steals the ogre's seven-mile-boots and 
escapes with the treasures of his wife. His swiftness and adroit- 
ness enable him to win court favor, etc., etc. 

The French tale of Perrault, Le petit Poucet, has nothing in 
common save the name with the popular story. See Lang's 
Perraulfs Tales, pp. civ-cxv. 

The fame of the miniature hero has traversed all nations with 
speed equal to his own swift movements in his seven-mile-boots. 

The metre is that of the Spanish romances, giving a mock 
heroic dignity to the deeds immortalized. 

In place of rime we have assonance, the vowel of the even lines 
corresponding. The Romance languages seek the harmony of 
the vowel sounds, while less musical languages lay stress upon 
the consonants. Assonance consists in the correspondence of the 
vowels of the last accented syllable (^ebung) and of the vowels 
of the following unaccented syllable (©enfunfl) in recurring lines. 
The assonance must return at regular intervals in order to strike 
the ear and be carried on in the mind. Owing to the absence in 
German of full vowels, a, o, u, in final syllables, and the dominance 
of the weak vowels, e and /, assonance in less perfect. Assonance 
appears first in German in the unrimed poems of the Bremer Bet- 
trdge. Under the influence of the Romanticists, countless poems 
having this feature were introduced in translations from the Italian 
and Spanish, and in romances and dramas modelled after them. 
In lyric poetry Uhland, Tieck, Riickert, Platen, Wilhelm Miill^r, 
and Heine have been prominent in replacing rime with assonance. 
See Minor Neuhochdeutsche Metriky pp. 343-349. 

Translated by Brooks, Furness. 

Page 125. 9toman)e t>om Xescnfenten. 

Date, Feb. 13, 181 5. Gedichte. 181 5. A clever sarcasm upon 
reviewers. 

I, 4. SBod Don ^ols, a wooden hobby-horse. 

III, 4. Three classes of writers are mentioned here, the one 
devoted to mediaeval German legends, the sonnetteer with his 
faint thrumming of romantic love-songs, and he who extols the 
fervor of the mystic preachers of the Middle Ages. The critic is 
the enemy of the Romantic school in three of its directions. 
fiinblDurm, the dragon slain by Siegfried in the Nibelungenlied 
and in the folk-books. 

IV, 8. Duntzer thinks Wackenroders " Herzensergiessungen 
eines kunstliebenden Klosterbrtiders^^ (i797) is referred to. 

VI, 1. flro$ bejd^eiben, with magnanimous humility or self' 
abnegation. 
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It is probable that Christian Friedrich Weisser, the editor of 
the Morgenbiattj an active opponent of the young poets of the 
Swabian school of Romanticists, is meant preeminently in this 
poem. He had incurred the enmity of these poets, and the Friih- 
itngslied des Rezensenten was also directed against him. See 
also Dederich, Ludwig Uhland als Dichter und Patriot ^ p. 26. 

Page X26. ^tt 9taub(r* 

Date, Jan. 20 and 21, 18 10. Gedtchte, 1820. The power of 
innocence and beauty to repress the ruthlessness of the robber is 
here illustrated. 

Set to music by Loewe and Kreutzer. 

Page 127. (^urottb* 

This poem was completed July 27, 18 14, and published in Ge- 
dichte^ 1S15. It was probably based on a statement in Nostra- 
damus' Les vies des plus cellbres et anciens Poltes Provenceaux 
(1575), as revised and translated into Italian by G. M. Crescim- 
beni, Commentari iniorno alia sua hisioria della volgare poesia 
(1704). 

The Italian work speaks of Guglielmo Durante of Puimosson 
in Provence, or, according to others, of Montpellier, one of the 
most eminent jurists of his time, who loved a lady of the house 
of the Balbi, with which he was himself connected. He sang 
many songs in her praise in the Provengal language, for he was a 
famous poet. He induced an astrologer to cast her horoscope, 
who declared that a remarkable event would happen at her [sup- 
posed] death, but that she would long survive. Many years 
later she was taken ill, and apparently died upon the third day. 
When Durante heard of it, he fell dead upon the spot, and was 
buried on the same day as his beloved Balba. When she had 
been placed in her grave, signs of life appeared, and she was 
restored. When she learned of Durante's death, she renounced 
life and became a nun. Durante died in 1270. Uhland trans- 
formed this strange incident, changing slightly the names, and 
writing a poem in the extreme sentiment of the French songs of 
the period referred to. The boldness of the incidents is presented 
with such grace and additional motives as to lend a poetic color 
to the whole, notwithstanding its improbable features. 

Translated by Aytoun, Blackie, Martin, and others. 

Page 128. !^aittr. 

This poem was finished July 26, 1814, and published in Ge- 
dic/ite, 1815. Its immediate source is ascribed to a passage in 
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Bouterwek's Geschichte der italienischen Poesie und Beredsam- 
keity Vol. I, p. 6i ff. " Dante was not yet ten years old when 
he regarded a maiden of about the same age with more than a 
lad's interest ; and this maiden became the muse who inspired 
his earliest poems, and who was to him afterward, as long as he 
lived and wrote, the divinity of his thoughts and of his verse. 
She was called Beatrice, or, by a favorite girl's name. Bice Porti- 
nari. On the occasion of a festival which his parents gave to 
their children on the first day of May, according to a Florentine 
custom, the little Dante saw the beautiful Bice for the first time. 
Her influence upon him was like that of an angel of light. Her 
image stamped itself upon his thoughts with the glory of a being 
who did not belong to the circle of mortals. When, in his 
eighteenth year, he heard her voice for the first time, and saw her 
go past in the full bloom of her charms, and she greeted him 
in a friendly manner, he was, as he himself said, lift^ above all 
earthly spheres." When the news of her death, in her twenty- 
sixth year, came to him, " he wept long and in silence. Had a 
great loss Anally come to him ? Never had his Beatrice been more 
to him than the innocent object of an imagination which idealized, 
and of a love which made no claims. . . . The conviction. that 
he now loved a real angel could easily reconcile one who soared 
so gladly to celestial heights, to a destiny which really robbed 
him of nothing of earth.'* 

Uhland contrasts the two scenes before the gate of Florence, 
where Dante first saw the pure maiden of his dreams, and again 
she was borne away with mufiled strains to her burial. It is 
possible that Uhland's poem was based directly on the reading of 
Dante's Vita Nuava (See Chapters II, III, XXXII). 

Ill, 1 ; IV, 1, Dante's mother had a dream of a lofty laurel- 
tree before his birth, prefiguring the future greatness of her son. 

The poet thus associates Beatrice with Dante's future fame, 
from whom his loftiest inspiration came. 

YI, 3. Dante's earliest fame is made coincident with the bloom 
of Beatrice's beauty. 

Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, and prefixed to his edition 
of the Vita Nuova. 

Page X3X. Sertran be Corn. 

Date, Nov., 1829. Published first in the Morgenblatt for Nov. 
26, 1829, and in Gedichte^ \%'}^\. Uhland was incited to new 
poetical activity at this time. The prospect of an appointment 
as professor in the University of TUbingen gave a new impulse 
to his powers. This ballad was suggested by reading of Diez' 
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Lgben und Werke der Troubadours, which was published the 
same year, and which treats of Bertran de Born, pp. 179-233. 
Bertran de Born was a knight who flourished between 11 80-1 195, 
and also one of the most famous of the troubadours. He was 
probably a native of Born in Bourdelois, south of M6doc. He was 
a restless, turbulent knight, fond of strife, and happy only in dis- 
seminating discord. A revolt of the nobles of Aquitaine against 
Duke Richard, son of Henry II. of England, was his work. 
Richard's brother Henry, governor of Anjou, who was beloved 
for his gentleness, was summoned by the nobles to contend for 
the lordship of Aquitaine. Bertran's fierce poems roused in 
Henry a sense of injury, and stung him to action against his 
brother, the pretext of which was the fortification by Richard 
of the castle of Clairvau, which belonged to Anjou. King Henry 
himself was obliged to come to Richard's assistance, having King 
Alphonso of Arragon as his ally. Prince Henry won to his sup- 
port Raymund (Raimund) V. of Toulouse, and King Philip 
August of France. Bertran de Born exulted in this conflict, and 
his poems relating to it were full of fierce joy. King Henry laid 
siege to the castle of Limoges, while Prince (or Duke) Henry 
was absent, preparing to inflict a severe blow upon his father. 
The prince suddenly fell ill of a fever in the castle of M artel. 
Filled with contrition for the part which he had taken against 
his father, he sent asking forgiveness and that he might see him 
once. The counsellors of the king feared some plot ; but the king 
drew a ring from his finger, and sent it to the dying prince as a 
token of forgiveness. The prince pressed it to his lips, confessed 
his sins, and had himself laid upon ashes to evince his penitence, 
clothed in a shirt of coarse hair, and with a rope about his neck. 
Thus he died. His beautiful gifts and sorrow for his loss op- 
pressed no one more than Bertran, who wrote two laments for 
the dead prince. After the capture of Limoges, Henry attacked 
. Bertran's Castle of Autafort, which was taken by assault after a 
week's siege. 

Bertran, who had been the chief instigator of the struggle, was 
conducted to the tent of the king, who addressed him harshly : 
" Bertran, Bertran, you once boasted that you did not require the 
half of your wits ; now, however, you seem to need them all." 
" Sire," Bertran answered, " it is true that I said this, and I told 
the truth, but now I no longer possess them." " How so ? " asked 
the king. " Sire, upon the day that your son, the admirable 
young king, died, I lost wit and consciousness." 

" Then the king wept, and pardoned him, and gave him robes 
and lands and honors, and he lived long, and became a Cistercian 
monk." 
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Dante placed Bertran in one of the lowest circles of hell, 
because he had incited a son to war with his father. — Inferno^ 
Canto XXVIII, IL 112-142. 

'Bertrand de Born/ says the old Provencal biography, pub- 
lished by Kaynouard, Choix de Poesies Originales des Trouba- 
dours^ V, 76, *was a chatelain of the bishopric of P6rigueux, 
Viscount of Haufefort, a castle with neai'ly a thousand retainers. 
He had a brother, and would have dispossessed him of his inheri- 
tance, had it not been for the King of England. He was alwscys 
at war with all his neighbors, with the Count of P6rigueux, and 
with the Viscount of Limoges, and with his brother Constantine, 
and with Richard when he was Count of Poitou. He was a good 
cavalier, and a good warrior, and a good lover, and a good trouba- 
dour ; and well informed and well spoken ; and knew well how to 
bear good and evil fortune. Whenever he wished, he was master 
of King Henry of England and of his son ; but always desired 
that father and son should be at war with each other, and one 
brother with the other. And he always wished that the King of 
France and the King of England should be at variance ; and if 
there were either peace or truce, straightway he sought and en- 
deavored by his satires to undo the peace, and to show how each 
was dishonored by it. And he had great advantages and great 
misfortunes by thus exciting feuds between them. He wrote 
many satires, but only two songs. . . . And he set his whole 
heart on fomenting war; and embroiled the father and son of 
England, until the young king was killed by an arrow in a castle 
of Bert rand de Born. 

* In this notice the old biographer indicates the don)inant trait 
of Bertrand's character very distinctly ; it was an unlx-idled pas- 
sion for war. He loved it not only as the occasion for exhibiting 
proofs of valor, for acquiring power and winning glory, but also, 
and even more, on account of its hazards, on account of the exal- 
tation of courage, and of life which it produced, nay, even for the 
sake of the tumult, the disorders, and the evils which are accus- 
tomed to follow in its train. Bertrand de Born is the ideal of 
the undisciplined and adventuresome warrior of the Middle Age, 
rather than that of the chevalier in the proper sense of the term.' 
— Fauriel, Histoire de la Poesie Proven^ale^ Adler's Trans., 
P- 483- 

He was the author of the spirited war-song, well known to all 
readers of Trobadour verse, beginning : 

" The beautiful spring delights me well, 
When flowers and leaves are growing ; 
And it pleases my heart to hear the swell 
Of the birds' sweet chorus flowing 
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In the echoing wood; 
And I love to see, all scattered around, 
Pavilions and tents on the martial ground ; 

And my spirit finds it good, 
To see, on the level plains beyond 
Gay knights and steeds comparison^ ; " — 

and ending with a challenge to Richard Cceur de Lion, telling 
his minstrel Papial to go : 

" And tell the Lord of ' Yes and No ' 
That peace already too long has been." 

Quoted from Longfellow's T/ie Divine Comedy^ note to Canto 
XXVIII, 1. 134. 

II, 2. This feature of the poem, the castle in flames, Uhland 
took from Diez, who says (p. 160), that Bertran, while his pos- 
sessions were burning, composed a poem {Sirventes) in which he 
derided his conquerors. 

m, 4. 93cntai)orn ^ Ventadour. Eblas V. of Ventadour had 
been incited against Henry by Bertran. 

IV, Bertran is represented as having touched the heart of the 
Princess Matilda with the songs which he dedicated to her, and 
of which she was proud. He sent a minstrel to her wedding to 
sing of his longing. 

Two canzones of Bertran are extant, addressed to Matilda, 
daughter of King Henry the Second, and the wife of Duke Henry 
the Lion. 

V, 8. In the poem Duke Henry dies from an arrow before the 
castle of Monfort, not from fever in the castle of Martel, as was 
actually the case. 

VI, 6. The king is represented as in England. The dying 
prince pressed his friend's hand as a message of penitence to his 
fa ther . 

VII, 4. No power to use lance or lyre was left to him. 

See Diez, Leben und Werke der Troubadours^ pp. 148-192 ; 
Eichholtz, Quellenstudien zu Uhlands Balladen, pp. 43-53 ; 
Diintzer, Erl, pp. 168-175. 

The poem is written in trochaic tetrameter verse of eight lines, 
the even lines riming. 

Translated by Furness. 

Page X33. !Srr SBader. 

Date, Dec. 17, 1829. Published in the Morgenblatt of 1830, 
No. 2, and in the fifth edition of the poems {Gedichte^ 183 1). A 
pilgrim seeks wearily forgiveness from shrine to shrine, but his 
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forgiveness must be confirmed by a miracle. Until the iron band 
which he wears about his body, forged from the sword with which 
he slew his brother in anger, is broken by a divine act of grace, he 
must journey onward. At last he reaches the church of the Ma- 
donna de Varca, which stands on the promontory of Cape Finisn 
terre, on the north-western coast of Spain. An image of the Virgin 
is said to have been borne thither miraculously in a boat, whence 
the name of the church. From it shone a beacon light which 
guided mariners in the darkness. 

It has been supposed that the source of this poem was found in 
the Quirinalia, a Latin poem of Metellus of Tegemsee, written 
about 1069. A similar event is said to have taken place at the 
grave of St. Quirinus in the church of the former Benedictine 
Abbey. This poem should be compared with Die verlorene 
Kirche and the Wallfahrtskirche, which embody similar beauti- 
ful representations of the mediaeval church. Uhland reverenced 
the service which this church had done for civilization and human- 
ity, and saw the faith and worship of the Middle Ages in a golden 
light. The metrical form of the poem is like that of Bertran 
de Born. 

Translated by Brooks. 

Page 236. Tic OibafToabrticre. 

Date, March 15 and 16, 1834. Published in the Deutscher 
Musenalmanach for 1835, and in Gedichte^ 1835. Don Fran- 
cisco Espoz y Mina, one of the most In-illiant leaders of the 
numerous guerilla bands which were organized by the Central 
Junta in Spain in 1809, to resist the French armies under Soult, 
Ney, and Mortier, became later Captain-General of Navarre, and 
commander of the Spanish Army of the North. He was born in 
1 781, in Idozin, a village of Navarre. His active military career 
extended, with brief intermissions, from 1809 to 1836. He fought 
against French domination, against absolutism in government, 
and in behalf of a liberal constitution. During the years in 
which Wellington fought in the West, Mina was indefatigable 
in opposing the French in the East. His genius and patriotism 
and absolute supremacy in his native province caused him to be 
called the " King of Navarre." When Wellington entered France 
from Spain in 1814, Mina commanded one division of his army. 
During the reactionary reign of Ferdinand VII., he lived in exile 
in France and England. In 1820, when the country rose in revolt 
against the tyranny of the king, he returned to Spain and assumed 
command of the movement for the restoration of the Constitution 
of 1 812, and forced the royal troops across the Pyrenees. He re- 
sisted the advance of the large army of the Duke of Angoul€me 
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to restore Ferdinand to power in 1823, and fled for safety to 
England. When the Revolution of July, 1830, broke out, he was 
again in Spain, fighting, hut unsuccessfully, in behalf of the con- 
stitutional movement. In 1834 he was placed at the head of the 
Spanish forces which supported the Regent, Queen Christina, 
against the Carlists, but sickness and infirmity prevented his 
bearing an active part in this campaign. He was made Captain- 
General of Catalonia in October, 1835, b"* ^^^ ^" Barcelona the 
following year, Dec. 24, 1836. He is a type of several brilliant 
chiefs who worked simultaneously for the cause of liberal govern- 
ment in Spain. He was of the greatest personal gallantry. His 
military movements were made with the greatest celerity, and 
usually with splendid success. He knew no sentiment of human- 
ity in treating the foreign enemies of his country. 

Mina was wounded first in the campaign of 1809. The state- 
ment that his wounds broke out afresh is reported in contem- 
porary accounts. 

The Bidassoa is the small stream separating France from 
Spain, and flowing into the Bay of Biscay. It has formed one 
of the most frequent routes of invasion in numerous campaigns. 

II, 7. eienb = Die f^frembe. 

Translated by Brooks, Sandars. 

Page 138. Unflrrn. 

Date, June 3 to 6, 1814. Morgenblatt, 1815 (Oct. 17), and 
Gedickte, 1815. According to Schwab, in his article on Uhland,* 
this poem upon one habitually unlucky is a humorous satire on 
the poet himself. It was written a few days after his breach with 
the Minister of Justice, who refused to accord to Uhland a sal- 
aried position in his bureau, such as had been promised. He 
wrote soon after to Mayer, " It is true that I was not born to be 
an advocate. I lack especially a talent for acquisition, but it 
has become my vocation." t AH his hopes for a professorship 
seemed blasted. Repeated applications for government positions 
where his legal studies might be advantageously employed, had 
been rejected, and efforts to secure a publisher for a volume of 
his poems had been fruitless. Under these circumstances he was 
almost ready to regard himself as a failure. In reference to a 
gloomy tragedy which Uhland entitled Johannes Parricida^ he 
remarked, " It was with him as it is with me : he was unlucky in 



* Kleinere Sckri/ten, p. 34, 1826. 

t Mayer, Lt*dwig Uhlandy Vol. II, p. 24. 
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everything.''* There is evidently a pathos beneath the light 
mood. 
Translated by Brooks. 

Page 140. ^tt Xing. 

Date, Jan. 3 and 4, 181 1. Poetischer Almanack. 1S12. Ge- 
dichUj 181 5. The loyalty of the betrothed depends upon the fate 
of the ring which has been given, a familiar theme in the folk- 
songs. Werner regards the poem as suggested by a Lithuanian 
folk-song, Der versunkene Brautring^ in Herder's VolksUeder, 
in which sad forebodings and final realization attach to the loss 
of the bridegroom's ring. Probably little more than a parallel 
is here present. Hassenstein compares the Rheinischer Bundes- 
rin^, Des Knaben Wunderhorn, Vol. i, p. 395 (2d ed., 1876). 
Uhland's poem was written in Paris. See Werner, Vjs. Lg.., 
Vol. I, 510. 

Translated by Mary A. Burt. 

Page 142. ®raf @bcrbarb« SBeifltorn. 

Written in the Palais Royal, Oct. 13, 1810, while Uhland was 
pursuing his studies in France. Published in the Poetischer Al- 
manack, 1812, and Gedickte, 1815. Count Eberhard im Bart, the 
first Duke of Wiirtemberg (1495), made a journey to the Holy Land 
in 1468. Tradition says that he brought back with him a thorn- 
branch of the species from which the crown of thorns of Christ 
was made. He planted the branch in the grounds of the little 
castle of Einsiedel in the forest of Schonbuch. The twig grew 
until it became a mighty shrub, indicating by its growth the 
extension or decline of the ducal house. The little castle of 
Einsiedel was a favorite resort of Eberhard; and here, in the 
neighboring cloister of the Blue Monks, he found his final resting 
place. The castle is still preserved in part ; and in the centre of 
the grounds a stately white thorn-tree is standing, which is said 
to have sprung from the original tree which was brought from 
the Holy Land. The castle is situated about two leagues from 
Tiibingen. 

The first mention of the thorn-tree is found in Fischart's Gar- 
gantua (1575), in chapter 39, where he says: "Like the thorn- 



* Notter, pp. 220 and 399. Gotzinger calls attention to several similar 
representations of misfortune, both in prose and verse, as E. T. A. 
Hoffmann's MSrchen Der goldene Tofif, and poems by Ruckert, Un- 
giiickt and by Uhland's friend, Gustav Pfizer, published as a ghoieU 
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bush of Duke Eberhard with the Beard in Schonbuch." Crusius 
says in his Swabian Annals: 

„^afelbfl ijl cin anmiitl)iflc§ Sc^I6|Ictn, 6tuten=^au6 genannt, 
unb cin ^agborn {Rubus caninus) ber fo (jrofe unb au^flcbreitct 
ijl, \i(x^ cr im Umfang 62 ei)lcii (6Uen) ^olt unb auf 40 flcineren 
©Qu(en ru^t, 9liemanb fann auc^ bejfen Stamm umfaffcn." — 
Annales Suevici (1593). 

Uhland's account seems to have rested upon the statement of 
Zeller. In speaking of the Duke he says : 

»95on bcr Dleifc nac^ 3crufalcm mufe i(^ no(^ eine 2:rabition 
beifiigen, me((^e biejenige ift, 'ha^ er einen ^omaweig bon ber 
(^attung barmit 6)^rifti 6^rone ift gefIo(^ten gemejen, ntit fi(^ au^ 
bent gelobten fianb gebrad)t, unb in bent 6innebe( etngefterft t)abe, 
barauS ^ernac^ berienige ^ornftrauc^ erroac^len fe))e, melc^er b.m 
i^eit^u ycit, cm S^ictjen ber %\x\= ober ^bna^me be§ ^oc^fiir^t= 
U(^en ^aufe3 iftunter ben Seuten gel)alten morben; unb barbon 
man no(^ iet(o etmaS iibriged borjeiget, nac^bem er sumeilen bi^ 
auf ein einige^ 3n)^ioten abgegangen. Ob bieje uralte (Sr^etilung 
unb 3:rabition wa^r fet)e, liberlajfe t(^ anberer ferneren Unter= 
fuc^ung. 5E)iefe§ ift gemi^ 'bix^ ein f olc^er ^ogborn bon fetnen 3eiten 
an in Sinfiebettn bent @d^(5$(e ober 'ogenannten Stuten=^aug 
geroejen ift mici^nc." — MerkwUrdigkeiten der Universitdt und 
Stadt Tiibinj^eny p. 268 (1743). 

The legend is still cherished among the people, from whom also 
Uhland must have heard it. 

See Eichholtz, pp. 59-63, also Witwe, p. 7-^. For Uhland's 
letter to A. Kaufmann upon the source of the poem, see Herrig's 
Archiv, Vol. 35, p. 476. 

Set to music by Loewe. 

Page 143. !^ie lllme )U ^irfau. 

Date, 1829 (?). Published first in the Morgenblatt of June 5, 
1829, and Gedichte, 1815. 

Hirsau was a famous Benedictine cloister founded in 830, in 
the beautiful valley of the Nagold, which was destroyed by the 
French troops under M61ac, Sept. 20, 1692. The basilica forming 
a part of the monastery was the largest church in Swabia next to 
the cathedral of Ulm. The arches of the choir and aisles, and 
the two western towers, with the vestibule adorned with statues 
of the Twelve Apostles, are still preserved. 

Kerner thus describes the place : 

^3n \>tx\. au§gebrannten ^reujgangcn unb WcbSuben bepnben 
fi(i& nun ©Qrten. SKitten au^ bem ©oben ber alten ?lbtei, auj 
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turn (9€tD5Ibe ^eS Aeflerd, ff^o§ etne|>T&i^e Itlme enuior, obgleiil^ 
in ^er (^enJD loeit amlKr tetn Utmbaum }u ^ntcn i^. 8ie trieb 
iljie flarfen ^De l)of^ uber 2>ie Xriiinmer $in unb Jle^t ba, glet4= 
fant em (^neugniB ber ftraft unb gfuae, blf eine in biefen @e= 
ndlben gebunben log.' — Das Wildbad^ p. 70, quoted by Eicb- 
holtz, See also Paulus, p. 38, and see Das Kloster Hirschau in the 
9tad)(at 
Translated by Dwight, Sandars. 

Paife 144. IRttnflrrfaiC. 

I>ate, Nov. 22, 1829; published first in the Morgenhlatt, No. 
295, Dec. 10, of the same year, and in Gedichte^ 1831 (5th ed.). 
Uhland wrote this poem to express his homage to Goethe, the 
great master of German song. Goethe's name, together with that 
of several of his early friends, is carved in the stone of a pillar on 
the top of the cathedral of Strassburg. To the names of Lavater, 
Lenz, and Rdderer, the date 1 776 is affixed. In the interior of the 
church Goethe's name has also been carved with that of several of 
his famous contemporaries and friends, as the Counts of Stolberg 
Herder, Lavater, Lenz, and others, with the same date. Goeth^ 
resided in Strassburg from April 2, 1770, to August, 1771, soon 
after which time he received the degree of doctor. He visited 
Strassburg again in September, 1779. 

The sight of the cathedral was the object of his intense desire ; 
and in Dichtung und Wahrheit he describes the impression 
which it made upon him on the evening of his arrival, and also 
the effect of the view from the platform of the roof. For other 
records of his impressions see D, und W. Books, IX, S., 131 
(Hempel ed.). He became so inspired with a love of Gothic 
architecture that he wrote a glowing sketch of the architect, Meis- 
ter Erwin von Steinbach (+ 13 18). See Von deutscher Baukunst 
(i773)« Uhland visited Strassburg first on his return from Paris, 
Jan. 30, i8ii. Uhland connects Goethe's name with this cathe- 
dral. There is no evidence that his name was carved there by 
himself or with his knowledge. 

n, 1. Sc^nctfcn = S(^ne(!cntrcpj)e or SQBenbeItrcpt)e. 

Vll, 4. The world of beauty in his poems. 8. t)alb 3o^r= 
ftunbert. Goethe's first works, Gotz von Berlichingen and 
Werther^ were published in 1773 and 1774. 

Translated by 

Page 246. %a% 9trb. 

Date, Paris, Sept. 14. Published in the Poetischer Almanack^ 
1812, and in Gedichte, 181 5. A poem in the genuine spirit of the 
Volkslied. Compare Jdgerlied, 
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Page 146. !^er weifle ^irf(^. 

Date, Nov. 27, i8n. GedichtCy 18 15. A white stag was the 
rare and often sought booty of the huntsman. At a social 
gathering Uhland improvised a poem having a like motive, Die 
frotnme Jdgerin. A princess who was a devout huntress had 
forgotten her morning prayers in her ardor for the chase. As 
she suddenly recalls her omission and bends in prayer over her 
rifle, she is startled by a stir in the thicket, and the most splendid 
stag bounds away from her : 

„D fd^tuer ifl, il^r Sieben, %\x jagen sugleic^ 
*Ra(^ ^irf(^en unb ^afen unb ^imntlifd^em Steid^ : 
2fnbe6 fte ba betet auS i^rem SBreoier, 
Gntioifc^t t^c ber l^err(t(^fte ^irfd^ im SReoier." 

Date, about 1854. Notter, pp. 224-225. This poem, with the 
lively movement of its verse, leaves its didactic import unen- 
forced. The huntsmen are left to reflect at their leisure upon 
the difference between success in their dreams, and that won by 
alertness. 

For the verse, see Der Wirtin Tochterlein. 

Translated by Brooks. 

Set to music by Kreutzer. 

Page 247. I^aralb. 

March 10, 181 1. Published first in the Dichterwald, 1813, 
signed " Volker," and in Gedichte, 181 5. In a letter to Kerner 
of June 10, 1809, Uhland suggested that the ballad of The Young 
Tamlane^ recently translated by Professor Conz, would afford 
excellent material for a drama. On Feb. 6, 18 10, he wrote to 
Mayer that he had finished one act and a scene of Tamlan 
und Jannet, a dramatic treatment of an old Scottish ballad. 
The ballad of Tarn Lin is contained in Child's The English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads, Vol. II, p. 340, and The Young Tam- 
lane in Scott's Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border (1802-1803). 
The young Tam Lin, while returning from the hunt, fell frorn 
his horse within the realm of the Queen of Fairies, where he 
passed under her spell, and abode seven years. Every seven 
years the fairies had to pay a tribute to the fiends of hell, and 
Tam Lin feared that he might be the offering. He therefore 
persuaded his earthly love, Janet, to meet him " at the mirk and 
midnight hour," when " the fairy folk do ride," and to draw him 
from his milk-white steed. He would be turned into an esk and 
an adder, into a grim bear and a lion bold, and at last into a red- 
hot bar of iron ; but if she clung to him through all, he would be 
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changed again into her own true-love. Thus the fairies were dis- 
comfited, and she won her lover. 

Uhland wrote for this drama, which remains a fragment, Harald 
and Die Elf en. King Harald rode with his army into Elfen- 
land ; there the elves assail his warriors with roses, and draw 
them from their steeds and bear them away. The king alone, 
enveloped in mail through which their magic influence does not 
pass, escapes their spell, but as he alights to quench his thirst at 
the fairies' spring, his limbs are benumbed, and he falls under 
their sway. Centuries long he sleeps, with head drooping upon 
his breast, but when the tempest sweeps through the forest, he 
grasps in his dreams for his sword so long unused. 

Translated by Barber 

Page 249. ajiterUn ber 9Bilbe. 

Date, Dec. 10-12, 1829. Published first in the Deutscher 
Musenalmanach^ 1831, and in Gedichie, 1831 (5th ed.). Uhland 
in a letter of March 14, 1856, to the poet, Wolfgang Miiller von 
Konigswinter, gives as the source of this poem George Ellis's 
Specimens of Early English Metrical Romances^ chiefly written 
in the Early Part of the Fourteenth Century, etc. j London, 181 1, 
which contains extracts from the Latin and the Old English 
poems upon Merlin. 

Merlin the seer and enchanter belongs to a cycle of Celtic 
legends, which are common to the Breton, Welsh, and Scottish 
peoples. He is a mysterious, weird, and prophetic form, and 
variously represented as the son of a wizard and a nun, of a 
Roman and a British princess, of a fiend and a virgin. He was 
born, traditionally, at Carmarthen in Wales, in the fifth century. 
His prophecies appear in many languages, and he is the subject 
of numerous poems and popular proverbs. 

Whether there were two Merlins, and the character of the later, 
the hero of the Welsh romances. Merlin Caledonius or Sylvestris, 
was developed from the first, Merlin Ambrose, is uncertain. 
The history of the Caledonian Merlin, the son of Madog Mor- 
vryn, is contained in the Vita Aferlini, ascribed to Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, a Latin poem of 1528 lines, of the twelfth century. 
He is here represented as a chief or king of Demetia, whose twin 
sister, Gwendydd, married Rhydderch (Roderick) Hael, a Cum- 
brian chief. In a great battle which took place between Perdur, 
a prince of the Strathclyde Britons, and Gwenddolen, the son of 
Ceidio, another Cymric ruler. Merlin and Roderick fought on the 
side of Perdur. Merlin's three brothers were slain in the conflict. 
He caused them to be buried in the neighboring cemetery of 
Varia Capella (Falkirk). He passed three nights and three days 
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in lamentation over their graves, when, frenzied with grief, he 
sought refuge in the Caledonian forest, where he lived in solitude. 
His sister sent a minstrel to discover his abode. The minstrel 
sang of the sorrows of Gwendolin, Merlin's wife, and of his sister 
Gwendydd- The strains of the minstrel softened Merlin's grief, 
who revealed himself, and consented to return to the court of 
Rhydderch. Here the gayety of the crowd distracted him, and he 
attempted to return to his forest life, but his friends detained 
him. Madness in Celtic lore imparted mysterious power and 
control over the forces of nature. Merlin's prophetic character 
and knowledge of hidden things was shown by revealing to the 
king secrets respecting the conduct of the queen. 

While residing at court, he saw the queen passing through the 
hall. The king accosted her kindly and embraced her ; and seeing 
a leaf lodged in her hair, removed it. Merlin, who had seen his 
act, burst into loud laughter, but refused at first to explain the 
cause of his mirth, unless the king would promise solemnly to set 
him at liberty. Upon receiving this assurance. Merlin stated that 
the queen had just returned from a meeting with her lover in an 
arbor, and that a leaf had clung to her hair. The sight of the 
king removing so courteously the leaf which bore witness to the 
queen's frailty seemed to Merlin irresistibly comical. The queen 
sought to discredit Merlin's prophetic power, and thus regain 
the confidence of the king. This scene, transferred to the king's 
daughter, forms an incident in Uhland's poem. Later Merlin re- 
turned to the forest, where he became associated with Taliessin, 
one of the most renowned bards in Welsh song. While bathing 
in a fountain he was healed of his madness, but refused to return 
to rule over his people, as they desired, and spent his life in holy 
retirement in the forest. 

The life of Merlin as given by Geoffrey is substantially the 
same as that given by Nennius in his Chronicle. 

Besides the historic King Arthur, there was a prophet-bard, 
Myrdhinn, or Merlin, who, after the final struggle of the North- 
ern and Southern Celts, went mad with grief after the fatal battle 
of Ardderyd. He predicted the resurrection of a national hero, 
who should rise like the dawn from his retreat, when discord 
among the British tribes should cease, and a victorious federation 
be formed. The anticipated hero was identified as King Arthur, 
and the glory attaching to the mythical restorer of Celtic power 
became the subject of the legends of Arthur and the Knights of 
the Round Table. The elaboration of these legends, and of that 
of Merlin the Enchanter, the reputed tutor of Arthur, occurs in 
the Latin poem of Geoffrey of Monmouth, which was revised in 
its present form about 1147. This bold and brilliant account of 
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British history appealed powerfully to the popular imagination, 
and is the source of numerous versions in prose and poetry which 
appeared in French as the Roman du Brut^ De Vita et Vaiici- 
niis Merlini^ 1 155, by Wace, and Robert de Borron, 1 160-11 70. 

Merlin is a favorite subject of modern literature. Tennyson's 
Vivien^ in the Idylls of the King^ is a picture full of subtle poetic 
power. It is based upon the account of Merlin in Malory's 
Morte d' Arthur, Merlin is represented in Tennyson as becom- 
ing fascinated with Lady Vivien, whose blandishments cause him 
to reveal the spell by which one can be forever encircled by a 
charm from which he cannot escape. Vivien has been stung by 
the voices of derision of the court, and in anger she determines to 
vindicate herself forever by associating her name with Merlin's, 
so that, fair and infamous though she be, she will forever have the 
glory of conquering the mighty Wizard. 

Thus, when Merlin is locked by her spell beneath the stone, she 
gives a cry of exultation, for her glory is forever linked with his. 
In Sir Thomas Malory's Morte d^ Arthur^ published by Caxton 
in 184c, there is a lack of motive. Merlin falls in love with Ninue, 
" the damosel of the lake," one of the ladies that King Pellemore 
brought to the court, who induces Merlin to go under a wondrous 
stone to tell her of the marvels there, " but she so wrought that 
he never came out." Lib. Ill, Cap. XLIl and LX. In the ver- 
sion of the Early English Xext Society, the desire to possess 
Merlin forever, to hold him in eternal love, is the motive of the 
enchantment, which is more romantic, but possesses less psycho- 
logical interest than in Tennyson's Vivien. See also Alfred 
Austin's The Passing of Alerlin (1896). 

Spenser refers to Merlin in his Faerie Queene^ and Drayton in 
his Polyolbion (1613) : 

" A thousand lingering years his prophecies have run, 
And scarcely shall liave end till time be done." 

Fifth Song, lines 161-162. 

also IV, 331; X, 14; V, 168. 

" Meruelous Merling is wasted away 
With a wicked woman, woe might she be, 
For she hath closed him in a craige on Comwel coast." 

Ancient Scottish Prophecies^ Edmburgh, 1833. 

Uhland's poem was dedicated to his friend Karl Mayer, whose 
sympathy for nature it commemorates. Mayer had sent to Uhland 
a manuscript collection of poems full of the freshness of the woods. 
These were afterward published with the title, Lieder aus des Sam- 
mers Tagen, in the M usenalmanach for 1833, Mayers Gedichte^ 
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pp. 55-57 (1864;. Uhland compared his friend to Merlin, who 
communed with nature and with all animate Ufa: 

„^ixoci^ oon ber SBilbnatur 
?{ft in mtr, flcfteV ic^'8 nur, 
2)a^ i(^ nur mic^ toeiben mWi, 
8B0 c3 grUn unb menfd^enftiU.* 

I, 8. reflteft, wotddst incite. 4. 3)ic^t€rbru|l. Many friends 
sought to recall Uhland to the poetry of his youth. After the 
fifth edition of his poems (1831), only twenty-four poems were 
added as the product of his poetical activity during the remaining 
thirty-one years of his life, and only three poems were added after 
the edition of 1835. 

in, 6. gealtct is a stronger term than the common altcrn, but 
now mainly poetic. 

IV, 4. ermerft, discerns^ an unusual word. 8. Compare 

wD ®cifl b«r SBcIt, bu rinflcfl 
^inouf in £id)t unb fiuft," 

in Die Ulme zu Hirsau, as pointed out by Holland. 

V, 2. Uhland wrote originally 2)em [tillcn ®a|it toertraut.; and 
in 4, Dor einc^ 3aflb^orn§ I'aut. 6. ^QGcrtroffe = adflcrflcfinbe. 

VII, 2. um for the more usual jxaii, a usage common to 
Uhland even in prose. 

IX, 8. To understand the language of animals, and especially 
of birds, was in various nations of antiquity an expression for a 
deeper insight into the nature of things, which was a condition 
of the gift of prophecy. Uhland, Schrtfteny 111, 130. To under- 
stand the language of birds was an almost proverbial expression 
for the most discerning wisdom, ascribed in legend to the Norse, 
and especially to Odin, upon whose shoulders two ravens, Huginn 
and Muninn, "thought" and "memory," are perched, and whis- 
per to him what they have seen and heard in their daily flight 
through the world. Ibid pp. 353-354. 

X, 7. In the old Latin Vita Merlini^ it is the queen Gwendolin 
from whose hair the leaf was taken. 

8. As in the Volkslieder and Minnelieder the nightingale is 
the favorite bird (see VIII, 8), and the linden a favorite tree, 
so it is with Uhland. He introduces the linden most often, and 
the oak, but also the elm, birch, pine, fir, and beech. His inti- 
mate feeling for nature and the objective form in which he saw 
everything, caused him to particularize. Other poets are more 
general. See Schwenda, Eine Dichter par allele^ p. 27. 

Xm. Merlin returned from the forest riding on a stag. In 
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Scotch ballads the stag is often represented as the servant of 
man, so in the ballad of Thomas of Cecildbun, Uhland says : 

,3m tiefen Urwalb trifft man bci me^reren SJoIfSflftmmcn ouf 
cine m^t^)i)(fte ©cftalt, ben Xljicrmann, ^crrn unb ^jlefler bcr 
SBalbt^iere. . . . SRilber unb mel^r aciuberartig geftaltet ft(^ bie 
9Balbl)erT|(^aft im Seben SRerltnd bed SBilben, ber fic^ iveltmube 
in bte bic^tefien SBolber berfentt \^a\, bort mit bent SBtlbe (ebt, 
unb auf einem ^ir|(^e reitenb eine ^erbe bon $irf(^en unb %e{)en 
bor fi(^ ^lertreibt.* 

Schriftetij III, 53. 

XIV, 4. In the Romance of Merlin^ published by the Early 
English Text Society, Vol. XIV., Chap. XXIII., pp. 682, 693-694, 
the knights, perceiving Arthur's grief at Merlin's farewell, went 
in search of him, and as Gawein rode through the forest at 
Brockleliande, he heard his voice once more, "and nothinge he 
saugh, but as it hadde ben a smoke of myste in the eyre that 
myght not passe oute," and Merlin said, " Ne neuer shall no man 
speke with me after you, ther-fore for nought meveth eny man 
me for to seche ; ffor youre-self, a-noon as ye be turned fro hens, 
ye shall neuer here me speke." He commended King Arthur 
and the realm to God, and his voice was heard no more. 7. fitebe 
does not refer to any particular poem. Uhland recited this poem 
to his students first at one of his rhetorical exercises, July 8, 1830, 
an event remembered with the greatest pleasure by those who 
heard him, among them Friedrich Vischer, the famous critic and 
writer on aesthetics. Kritische G'dnge^ Neue Fohe, IV, p. 140. 

XIV, 7. iUebe has no reference to any particular poem. 

References to Merlin appear in Wieland {Oberon, vierter 
Gesang, 20th stanza), in Goethe's correspondence with Zelter 
(Dec. 14, 1830), and in many of the Romantic and later poets. 
See Holland, Merlin der Wilde^ Diintzer, ErL 

Page 153, !S{e Silbfaule bei Sacc^ui. 

Date, Dec. 8, 1814. Gedichie, 1815. A youth, a votary of 
Bacchus, returning after a night of dissipation, with the sacred 
ivy still upon his brow, passed through a corridor in which he 
encountered the cold, calm statue of the god, in the glory of youth, 
whom he has pledged in his wild revelry, but whose service he has 
impiously profaned. The god rebukes the reeling youth who 
has desecrated his gift and the sacred ivy, and thus becomes con- 
scious of his shame : 

" Creative nature see in me fulfilled, 
Nature which in the vine-stock's noble blood 
Stands rich and godlike before all revealed.'* 
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The youth, abashed, takes the ivy-wreath from his brow and 
swears a solemn oath. 

2. bur%ef(^mfirmtcn, spent in revelry. 6. loiijl, " blear." 
14. ©Cpc^t^, wreath. 19. SftprfuSflab, a rod encircled by vine- 
leaves and ivy, surmounted by a cone. 22. fpuffii, hauntest. 
23. ereb'f^er, of Erebus. 

See Dykhoff, Die Bilds'dule des Bacchus ^ etc.. Program, Rich- 
berg, i868. 

Translated by Sandars. 

Page X55. Con ben flebcn Sect^brfibern. 

Date, Nov. 25 and 26, 1814. Gedichte, 181 5. The effect of 
this humorous narrative is heightened by the introduction of 
verses that suggest well-known poems ; compare v. 4 with — 

»Son bcr ©time ^ei§ rinncn niu^ ber Sc^roei^." 

Schiller's Lied von der Glocke^ Werke I, 144. 

V. 2, 5, and 6, with — 

„ Unb bte @onne oerfenbet glil^enben S3ranb, 
Uiib ^orc^! Da fprubclt e3 filber^eU, 
(Sana na^e, lote riefelnbeS IRaufc^en, 

3)a gieBt uncnbUt^cr Wcgcn l^crab, 
Uitb fttUe ^&(t er, )u laufci^eu. 
Unb fie^, au3 bem ??clfcn, ecfd^wfi^ig, fd^nett, 
©pringt murmelnb ^eroor etu lebenbiger DueK/ etc. 

Schiller, BUrgschaft, Werke (Hempel), 1, 113. 

The author of the orbituary of Albert Schott in the Schwdbi- 
scher Merkur (1861), says that the occasion of this poem was an 
accident which happened to some members of a social circle which 
met in the inn, " Zum Schatten," in Stuttgart. Uhland, on being 
asked about the truth of this, answered (July, 1861) that the 
poem was composed on the occasion of a visit to Tiibingen, and 
sent to his friend Schott to be read to the company which assem- 
bled in the evening in the inn, but that he recalled no similar ad- 
venture on the part of any of the members which occasioned it. 
N otter does not regard this statement as conclusive, having been 
made forty-seven years after the date of the poem. 

Mentioned as a recent poem in a letter to Mayer, Dec. 2, 1814. 
Mayer, II, 28. 

111,2. C'^cd^fumpan. i^VLmpan, fellow, comrade. 

VI, 6. ©C^roenfc, Swabian for water, ftftmcnfcn, swirl, rinse, 

I^, 2. -Arethusa was changed by Artemis into a fountain. 

See Diintzer, Erl^ pp 229-230. 
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Page 158. ^tt ®raf ooti ®rrirri. 

Date, Oct. 30, 1829. Published first in the Morgenblatt^ 1830, 
No. 27 ; Gedichtey 1831. A ballad based upon a Swiss legend of 
the Count of Greiers. The ancestral castle of the Counts of 
Cjreiers (Greyerz or Gruy^res) is one of the best preserved in 
Switzerland. Its towers and walls still remain. It is situated in 
a beautiful valley of the present Canton of Freiburg. The pos- 
sessions of this family, which was noted for its generosity and 
luimanity, formerly embraced a considerable portion of the Vecht- 
land. Uhland's home was not distant from Switzerland, and he 
p:issed many summers in excursions among its mountains. The 
legend upon which the poem is based is as follows: Upon a 
Saturday evening in summer seven peasants, among them the 
fair shepherdess Marguita, began the favorite ring or circular 
dance, cor aula ^ upon the meadow before the castle. This dance 
is of great antiquity, and is still retained among the peasants of 
many nations. The dancers in their progress summoned the 
youths and maidens to join them, and so they proceeded from 
village to village, the dance continuing for several days. The 
young Count Rudolf was drawn into the dance, and leaped and 
sang with the others. Gradually their numbers swelled, until 
more than seven hundred participated. The dance ended upon 
Tuesday morning in the market-place of Sanen. 

Soon after the count had a tent erected upon one of the lofty 
Alpine meadows, and invited all the shepherds and shepherdesses 
of the neighborhood to join in a festival of dance and song. 
Suddenly a terrific tempest swept down from the mountain 
chasms, overthrew the tent, and scattered the dancers, and caused 
them to seek refuge in the desolate caverns and isolated shep- 
herd-huts. The young count was borne away by a sudden moun- 
tain torrent, and only rescued with difficulty. He retained the 
memory of the happy, careless days in which f»e was a shepherd, 
and often from his desolate, stately castle longed for the joys of 
those free days. To Marguita, the most beautiful of the shep- 
herdesses, he gave the finest Alpine pasture. Fate willed a 
different life for him, and the wave which bore him away was 
an irresistible destiny. 

There are records of similar dances, one in which the Emperor 
Sigismund was drawn from his bed in Strassburg (1414), and 
forced to join in the dance and song of such a company of merry 
revellers through the streets of the city. 

I, 8. f5rcl)cni5rncr. J^orn is a favorite term in Switzerland 
for Spitje, pointy peak. As the Matterhorn, Finsteraarhorn, etc. 

II, 1. ^(pe is a mountain-pasture, as well as mountain-range. 
2. ti\z ^llpc bc|a^rcn, or 3ur 9llpC fal)rcn, is the term for the 
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shepherd's ascent with his flocks to the high mountain pastures 
in early summer. See Schiller's Wilhelm Tell^ Act I, Sc. i. 

m, 1. na^ unb na^er for immer nfi^er, a favorite combination 
of the positive and comparative, as in Goethe. See also l^oc^ unb 
l^6l)er, Dante, 1. 53. 

IV. ^atenreid. SRat means the tree or branch planted in the 
village on the first Sunday in May, or that used for the celebra- 
tion of the festival of May. SWaibaum is usually equivalent to 
JBirfc, birch, or beech. In Bavaria it is ofteij the pine or fir-tree. 
sr ei§ is twig, shoot, slender tree, 

Viil, 8. a^borflcn, sheltered. 

X, 2. SSranb, longing. 

Uhland describes this dance in his Schriften, III, 398-403, and 
quotes Kuenlin, Ritterburgen der Schweiz. See also Schwab, 
Die Schweiz in ihren Ritterburgen, etc., Vol. I, p. 295, where 
the music -of such a dance is given from a manuscript chronicle. 

The metre of the poem is a modern form of the Nibelungen 
verse. The popularity of this measure is largely due to Uhland's 
use of it in his ballads. The strophy consists of four lines, each 
divided by a caesura, or metrical pause, into two half-lines con- 
taining three accented syllables (^ebttngeit). The modernization 
of the Nibelungen verse consists in retaining strictly and uni- 
formly the iambic rhythm, that is, the initial (unaccented) beat 
(^uftatt) ; the thesis (Sen lung) must also be preserved and be 
monosyllabic. The measure of this verse being fixed, it admits 
of no transferred accent, and requires the preservation of the csesura, 
which must correspond with the sense. The thesis is seldom 
dissyllabic. Wilhelm MUller, Platen, KUckert, and Griin have 
followed Uhland in the use of this verse." Compare Des Sanger s 
Fluch, Graf Eberhard. See Minor, Neuhochdeutsche Metrik, 
pp. 409-411. 

Translated by Aytoun, Bryant. 

Page X59. ^c^wabffcl^e Itutttc. 

Date, Dec. 6, 1814. Gedichte, 1815. The incident upon which 
this poem is based is contained in Crusius, Annates Suevici, 
Pars. 11, p. 501, from which it was probably derived by the poet. 
Crusius refers, as his authority, to the Byzantine historian, Nice- 
tas Acominatus of Chonae, who wrote a life of the Emperor 
Isaac Angelus. See Corp. script, histor. Byz., edited by Bekker, 
p. 543, for the incident. Boxoerger suggests {Archiv, II, 270) 
that Wilkens, Ges. der JCreuzzUge, 4, 122, Anm. 136, was also 
used ; Eichholtz, p. 67 ; Diintzer, p. 248. 

The metre chosen is that employed in the rimed chronicles, 
and in Hans Sachs, consisting of iambic tetrameter verses, with 
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an occasional anapestic verse, as in line 20, or an added syllable, 
as in lines 9 and 10, and elsewhere. 

1. Slotbart, called by the Italians Barbarossa (11 52-1 190), one 
of tiie mightiest of the Hohenstauffen dynasty, entered upon the 
third Crusade to the Holy Land in 1189, and was drowned in 
the river Saleph (Calycadnus). Philip Augustus, King of France, 
and Richard I., of the Lion Heart, led crusading armies by sea. 
The Crusade captured Acre, but was otherwise without result, 
owing to the death of the emperor, and division among the 
leaders. lobcjam or lobfjan, later lobjam = loben^miirbifl ; is 
now archaic and poetical. It was frequently placed, as here, 
after its noun, as a title, „TOctn ^crr SWafltfter Cobcjan/ Faust, 
line 2633. It became a traditional accompaniment of Magister, 
and finally was used with a tinge of quaintness and irony of 
impracticable scholars. 6. A scriptural reference, giving a quaint 
effect, cincm Stcine fiir Srot flcbcn, Matt, iv, 3. 8. Srunf, here, 
of the habit of drinking, while Trank means drinky liquid. 
abflct^an = abflen)6f)nt. 10. 3Jla^rc, here, a steed, war-horse; 
often now in the sense of Jade. 13. Slo^Iein, here, /^et horse^ 
not diminutive. 18. Winter, accented on the last syllable. 
19. qucr = quer iiber ^t\\ 2Bcfl. 23. forest', a quaint, archaic 
preterit, from the present ford^ten (fSr^ten). Common in the 
sixteenth century, and continuing down to the present time in 
dialectic, popular, and in occasional literary use. 25. jpicfeu, 
larded, pierced, used humorously. 26. fpottlic^, in calm con- 
tempt. 28. Sabel is itself a curved blade. 40. cincn, the two 
syllables are read short, constituting the first part of an anapest. 
A. 2Ba3 Arbeit, an old partitive genitive = maS fiir ?lrbctt. 
56. l)alt, a S. G. expression, /(7rj<?(7///. Sc^roabcnftreiie. Many 
proverbs have been directed at the Swabians, on account of an 
alleged slowness of understanding, as, ^©(^roaben mcrDen crft 
iin Dieraigften Satire gefc^eibt;" „3eber tnad()t eintnal einen 
St^mabenftreit^, tuenn nitftt mel)r.'' 

Variants from the first edition (1815) 1. 51, ©agt; 1. 52, (5u(^. 

Uhland planned a dramatization of the Old French poem 
of Charles the Great in Jerusalem about 1814, a fragment of 
which, the only portion preserved, probably the only portion 
written, is printed in Keller, pp. 314-318. On the margin was 
written : 

ff@tc fprad^cn: ©ag' un8, Kitter, rocrt^! 
SBer folcpe (Stretc^e bt^ gelet;rt, 
©0 ftarte, rounbergleidjc? 

tcrr 0crolb fprac^ : wa8 fragt i^r lang? 
ie ©treic^e ftnb bet und im ©c^toang, 
'Sk(yn ^ei^t fie ©c^toabenftreic^e." 
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Although the twelve Paladins of Charles were with him, this 
skill was ascribed to the Swabian Ceroid, who was to be repre- 
sented as in the retinue of the emperor. 

Birlinger calls attention to the great vogue of similar legends 
of valor, and quotes the Strieker, Karl^ AUemannia^ III, 236. 
An ancestor of Uhland, John Michael Uhland, who fought under 
the Elector Max Emanuel of Bavaria, as quartermaster, accord- 
ing to a family tradition, cut down a Turkish pasha. In mem- 
ory of this deed he had a Turkish sabre held in an extended arm 
cut in stone over the entrance to his house. Birlinger believes 
also that Uhland was familiar with passages in Abraham a Sancta 
Clara, see his famous tract (1683), quoted by Schiller in Wal- 
lensteins Lager ^ w?tuff, auff, il)r (Sl)riflen/ as also with J. P. 
Abelin's/(i7/i. Lud, Gottfridi historische Chronika (1674), Hiecke, 
pp. 23-27. 

Page x6x. !Sie 9lac|»c. 

Date, Feb. 3, 18 10. Published first in the Pantheon, Vol. Ill, 
II (1810), S. 428. Gedichte, 181 5. Uhland has used frequently 
the verse of this poem, compare Der weisse Hirsch, and Siegfrieds 
Schwerty the iambic tetrameter of the rimed couplet. A poem 
strikingly characteristic of the folk-songs, both in manner and 
verse. In a single line the whole scene is depicted, without any 
description of actors, or introduction. The baseness of the act is 
shown by its being directed against the noble lord, and in the 
place in which it was perpetrated. The servant's ambition leads 
him to forget gratitude and loyalty to his master, and he strikes 
him down in the dark woods, when his lord is unsuspicious and 
unprotected. His momentary success and pride are checked. 
The steed recognizes the unwonted rider, rears and casts him into 
the 'stream. Thus nature avenges the atrocious deed, for the 
punishment of sin cannot be averted, and temporary gain ends in 
permanent loss. 

Page 162. ^{cgfrfftft ®cf)mcrt. 

Date, Jan. 8, 1812. Musenalmanach, 1812, II, p. 164. Ge- 
dichte, 1815. A poem based on the popular tale of the Horned 
Siegfried. See Simrock's VdlksbUcher, Vol. Ill, pp. 364-418. 
The Siegfriedslied, a version of the deeds of young Siegfried, 
was published in Nuremberg in 1530, and formed the basis of 
Hans Sachs' drama Der Hiirnen Sew/rid. All these versions 
go back to the Middle High German and Norse epics, which were 
later perpetuated in mutilated or expanded forms, embodying 
various fabulous incidents in the life of the hero. 
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Page 163. ttUin Roland. 

Date, Dec. 17 and 18, 1808. Published in the Pantheon, II 
(1810), and in Gediehte, 1815. This poem is based on the story 
of Roland, nephew of Charlemagne, as related in the Winter 
Nights, Noches de Inuierno^ of Antonio de Esclava of Navarre, a 
collection of entertaining stories published in Pampeluna and 
Barcelona in 1609. This work was translated into German by 
Matthew Drummer in 1666, and is the source of Uhland's poem. 
'I'he Italian folk-book of Charlemagne, which, under the title 
Reali di Francia, dates back to 1148, contains the same story. 

Bertha the fair, sister of Charlemagne, had formed a secret 
union with Milon of Anglante, and was sentenced to death by 
her brother. She succeeded, however, in escaping with her lover 
to Italy, where, ia a rocky cave near Siena, she bore a son, 
Rolando, so called from his falling (rolling) down the cliff, a 
name which was afterward changed into Orlando. The father, 
Milon, who supported the family, was borne away by a torrent. 
The young Roland went daily to Siena to beg alms. He was 
greatly beloved by the lads of his own age, and came to surpass 
them all in prowess. As he was scantily dressed, the boys 
bought cloths of different colors and had a long coat made for 
him. 

When the emperor was returning from Rome to Siena, he was 
entertained with great state by the citizens, and Roland received 
his portion of food and drink with the others. When once he 
came too late, he pressed into the imperial apartments, where the 
Emperor sat at meat, and carried away with rare audacity a silver 
platter. The emperor was so pleased at this boldness that he bade 
his attendants permit the lad to withdraw unmolested. On the 
following day he went again, and as he was about to sieze a golden 
goblet, the emperor cried out in order to startle him. But the 
boy held the goblet firmly, and grasped the emperor by his gray 
beard, and said, "An emperor's voice is not enough to terrify 
me," and bore away the goblet. The emperor ordered that he 
should be followed by four cupbearers, who discovered the Prin- 
cess Bertha. They entreated grace for her, which Charlemagne 
granted, not knowing that it was his sister. He then caused her 
to be brought, but, upon recognizing her, was so overcome with 
fury that he struck her to the floor. The young Roland there- 
upon, full of anger, fell upon the emperor, and would have done 
him serious harm had not the others intervened. A reconcilia- 
tion now took place, and Roland became one of the most heroic 
paladins of his uncle. His father, Milon, who had been kept at 
a distance by a magic spell, was restored to his wife. 

The chronicles represent Roland as the nephew of Charlemagne 
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and as the son of his sister Bertha, but Eginhard, who wrote the 
life of Charlemaene, mentions Roland only as the Marquis of 
Bretagne, who fell at Roncesvalles in warfare against the Sara- 
cens. Uhland foUows the narrative during the first fourteen 
stanzas ; in the last he allows himself freedom. 

There are numerous peculiar features in the language of the 
poem. The omission of the final c is very striking, as in G^r' 
(11, 4), Speij' and %o!o' (V, 2 and 4); aJteitfl' (IX, 3); W\VC 
(XI, 3); ^iOeir and eU' (XIII, i and 3); Xam' (XVIII, i) ; 
^txxC (XXVI, 2) ; Srarb' (XXXIII, 3). The position of the ad- 
jective after its noun occurs several times: %t\yc (II," i) ; frijc^ 
(XVI, I) ; lufljam (XVIII, 3) ; trcii (XX, i), etc., etc. 

Quaint, usually archaic and dialectic, expressions are very com- 
mon: thus, liertjiir for Ijenjjr (IX, 4) ; mun&crbar for tounbcrlid) 
(X, i) ; mcrfarb for toierfarbia (X, 2) ; jonbrcr for bcjonbcrer 
(XII, 2) ; afljlunb for attemat (XX, 2) ; hiftjam for rctscnb 
(XVIII, 3); ^eiba = ^)Cba (XIV, i) ; bcruljmft for rut)mft 
(XVIII, 2); 3in3 for Steucr (XXII, 3); 2Bat for (Scmanb (4). 

The article is often omitted before the genitive, as in Xijd^c^ 
WWit (XI, 3) ; ^6iiifl§ %\\^ (XVI, 1) ; SSeinciJ S(^aum (XVII, 4) ; 
etc. 

The adjective is left uninflected, as in the title, ^(etn IRoIanb. 

in, 4. The relative sentence precedes (XVII, 4). Sc. eiJ jicmt 
before lj|l)r: XXII, My blue eyes are ever her sentinels. 

See Eichholtz, pp. 3-7; DUntzer, Erl^ pp. 255-262; Gott- 
zinger, pp. 412-420; Foss, Zur Karlssage^ pp. 10-19. 

Translated by Frances Hellman, also in German Ballads and 
Songs f etc 

Page 169. Stolanb S^d^ilbtragcr. 

Date, Sept. 10, 181 1. Dichierwald, 1813. Gedichte^ 1S15. 
This poem belongs in subject to the Carlovingian cycle, though 
the incidents are the free invention of Uhland. He had been 
long busied with these legends, and wove scattered references 
into a poem. Certain of Charlemagne's paladins are introduced, 
whose heroic deeds are commemorated in the Song of Roland. 
Haimon is a character in the French poem of Renault de Mon- 
tauban, of the twelfth century, but is better known by the favorite 
folk-book of Haimonskinder (see Simrock's Deutsche Volks- 
biicher). The original, Le livre des quatrefils Aymon, describes 
the conflict of Charlemagne with his refractory vassals. Here, 
also, are numerous archaisms and dialectic expressions. 

V, 4. tljfiten for tl)atcn. 

VI, 2. %z^tn for ^clb, JRitter. 4. ^cI)Cflcn = ®c^6l3cn. 6. 
|4lla|cn lafl = leotc fi(^ jc^Iafen. 
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Vn, 8. bat>on = mobon. 

The use of the demonstrative for the relative, both in relative 
pronouns and adverbs, is very common among the Romanti- 
ci sts. G. 

VnLl. flcba(fete = ba*tcfic^. 2. ©(ftredcn = S^irccfmS. 

IX, i. SQSafrcn = 2Baffc. 6. Sarin = bi^lter SSalb. 

X,5. jmier = smeimal. 

X t, 8. Sartjd^, a long and rounded shield. 

XyiIL6. bdtt' for ^attc. 

XXI, 3. Qcfunb for unberfe^rt {unharmed). 

Foss, Zur Karlssage^ pp. 26-31 ; Gotzinger, pp. 420-427 ; 
Duntzer, pp. 262-264. For Uhland's letter to Kaufmann on the 
source ot the poem, see Herrig's Arehiv^ Vol. XXV, p. 523. 

Translated by Blackie, Sandars. 

Page 176. ft&ttfg ItarU SRccrfabrt. 

Date, Jan. 31, 1812. Published first in the Deutscher Dichter- 
waldy 181 3, and in Gedichte, 181 5. The fame of Charles the 
Great grew in succeeding centuries, and many fabulous legends of 
heroic deeds were ascribed to him. A Benedictine monk, who 
lived during the last half of the tenth century in the Monastery 
of St. Andrew on Mt. Soracte near Rome, wrote an account of a 
fictitious journey of Charles to Jerusalem with a million soldiers, 
where he received from the Persian king, Aaron (Harun), the 
charge of the Holy Sepulchre. Several Old French poems are 
based on the same event. See Pertz, Benedicti Sancti Andrees 
Monachi Chronicoriy p. 708, cap. 23 ; Uhland, Schriften^ Bd. II, 

PP- 538-545- 

Among names assigned to the twelve paladins in mediaeval 
poems are Roland ; Olivier ; Richard, Duke of Normandy ; Guerin, 
Duke of Lorraine ; Geoff roy, or Gottfried, Lord of Bourdelois ; 
Hoel, Count of Nantes ; Oger, Olger, or Holger, the Dane ; Lam- 
bert, Prince of Brussels ; Thierry of Dardania ; Basin of Genevois; 
Guy of Burgundy ; Geoffrey, king of Frisia ; the traitor Ganelon, 
or Gamelon, who betrayed the army at Roncesvalles ; Sanson, 
Duke of Burgundy ; Riol of Mons ; Allory and William of Lestoc; 
Naymes (or Naims) of Bavaria. Few of these have a distinctive 
part in the various legends which belong to the Carlovingian cycle. 
The Archbishop Turpin of Rheims, whose name is omitted in 
this list, was one of the most brilliant of Charlemagne's heroes. 
The names are not uniform in the various poems and romances. 
Six, however, seem to have been the unfailing attendants of 
Charles, — Roland, Oliver, Olger, Turpin, Naims, and Richard. 

Roland appears in Italian as Orlando and in Spanish as Rol- 
dan. - His wife appears as Alitte or Alda, the sister of Oliver. 
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He is the hero of the Rolandslied^ and the Chanson de Rolandy 
of the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, and of the Bojardo, He 
is represented as Count of Cenoman or Cenonia. His glorious 
death at Koncesvalles is the subject of numerous songs. His 
sword was Durandel. Holger is represented in the poem as a 
harp-player. He was the lover of the fairy, Morgane. Oliver was 
the son of Reyniers of Genoa ; he is the constant companion of 
Roland. See Uhland's translation of the O. F. poem of Viane ; 
Gamelon is ever the traitor who betrayed the army to the Saracens. 

Count Richard of Normandy was called also the " Fearless." 
Duke Naims is always the wise counsellor. Guy of Burgundy 
was the lover of Floripes, the daughter of the Saracen king, and 
sister of the giant Fierabras. Gottfried of Anjou was the em- 
peror's standard-bearer. The names of the others play a less 
prominent rdle. Uhland characterizes several of the heroes, 
Schrifteny H, 85. The storm at sea was Uhland's invention, and 
designed to show the silent greatness of the emperor, who guided 
them by his wisdom. 

See Eichholtz, pp. 7-10 ; Gotzinger, pp. 432-436. 

Translations by Finlayson, Frances Hellman. 

Page X78. Zaincfcr. 

Date, Dec. 10 and 12, 1812. Published first in the Dichterwaldy 
18 1 3, and in Gedichtey 181^. One of Uhland's finest ballads. 
Kerner, in a letter to Fouque, of Dec. 22, 1812. wrote : " Uhland 
has left his father's house, and has an appointment in the bureau 
of the Ministry of Justice in Stuttgart. He has just written to 
me, and has enclosed a glorious poem entitled Taillefer. It is 
perfectly genuine 11 I fear that his inner quiet and his poetry 
will su^er through this new business position. Truly, I cannot 
refrain from enclosing his latest poem, although I have no author- 
ity for it, and Uhland is strict in such matters." Uhland, in his 
Schrifteny Vol. VII, p. 652, says: " The Norman rimed chronicle 
of Robert Wace {Roman de RoUy II, 214 ff.) of the end of the 
tw3lfth century, narrates, in its account of the battle of Hastings, 
which decided the possession of England in behalf of William the 
Conqueror, that the first blow on the part of the Normans was 
struck by a knight of the name of Taillefer, who rode before the 
Duke, and sang with a loud voice of Karl, Roland, and Oliver, 
and of the other heroes who died at Roncesvalles." 

" Taillefer, ki mult bien cantout, 
Sor un cheval, ki tost alout, 
Devant li Dus alout cantant 
De Karlemaine h de Reliant 
E d'Oliver e des vassals 
Ki morurent eu Renchevals." 

11. 13149-11154. 
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Battle-scenes like that selected from the romance of Roncevalles 
were well adapted to battle-songs, even if the present form cf 
the poem is much later. These heroic pictures lived long in pop- 
ular French poetry. * 

The materials of the poem are from the above-mentioned poem, 
and are especially contained in lines 11711-11720, 13149-13174, 
1400S-14017. 

The verse is nigged, but gains thereby in vigor, and the whole 
movement is more spirited. The poem opens abruptly. 

II. Taillefer is represented first as a serf, who afterward gains 
knighthood through his faithfulness. 

III. 2. fjri^'^ntni' *" *^* archaic sense of capable ^ serviceable. 
YTlf 4. The historic incident by which William turned an 

accident of ill-omen into one of success. 
IX, 4. The poem represents Taillefer as making this request. 

XI, 4, His song animated the army. 

XII, 4. The English chronicle represents him as casting shin- 
ing blades into the air and recovering them as he rode and sang. 
One did not return to his hand, but pierced the Saxon standard- 
bearer. 

There are numerous alliterative expressions, as well as picture- 
words, which heighten the effect : as finflcu unS fltnflcn mil 8(^ilt> 
iiiiD mit Gpcer, IV. 4: St^ilDcrftanfl, faujcnbe ^fctle, fUrrcnbcr 
S(^mcrtcrllanfl, XIII., 2 and 3, etc. 

Guy of Amiens, in describing Taillefer, says: " Histrio cor au- 
dax nimium quern nobilitatem," and " Incisor-ferri minus cogno- 
mine dictus," 11. 391, 399; Henry of Huntington, Book VI, 
"Ilortatur Gallos verbis, et territat Anglos. A\th projlciens 
ludit et ense suo." William of Malmesbury, "Tunc cantileni 
inchoate, ut martium viri exemplum pugnaturos accenderet," 
Book III., 242. 

See also the Norman-French History of Geffroi Gaimar. 

See Freeman's History of the Norman Conquest^ Vol. Ill, 
p. 478; Uhland's essay, Ueber das altfranzosische Epos, Schtif- 
ten IV, pp. 352-356 ; Eichhoff, pp. 35-42 ; DUntzer, pp. 270-273 ; 
Gotzinger, pp. 436-4^9 ; Frankel, JJhland als Romanist, Herrig's 
Archiv, LXXX, p. 60. 

Page i8z. :^a9 ®lucf oon ®b(ttban. 

Date, July 16, 1S34. Published first in the Morgenblatt for 
1834, No. 206, and in Gedichte, 1.S34 (eighth edition). A poem 
suggested by a story in Ritson's Eairy Tales, which were pub- 
lished in 1831. 

Eden Hall is the hereditary seat of the Scotch border clan of 
Musgrave, on the river Eden in Cumberland. A goblet of colored 
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glass is preserved among the family treasures, bearing this 
inscription : 

" If this cup shall brake or fall, 
Farewell the Luck of Edenhall." 

According to tradition, this cup was discovered at a fountain, 
where it had been left by fairies. When the latter could not 
recover it from the finder, they pronounced this spell, and the 
fate of the family depended upon the preservation of the glass. 
Once, when drinking from it, the Duke of Wharton let it fall, 
and it would have been shattered had not the butler caught it in 
a cloth, and thus saved the lord's family from impending ruin. 

A similar tradition is embodied in a ballad called the Luck of 
Muncaster, a goblet presented by King Henry VI. to the Pen- 
nington family, which had afforded a refuge to the monarch after 
the bittle of Towton (1461). 

*' In this house (Edenhall) are some good old-fashioned apart- 
ments. An old painted drinking glass, called the * Luck of Eden- 
hall,' is preserved with great care. In the garden near to the 
house is a well of excellent spring water, called St. Cuthbert's 
well (the church is dedicated to that saint) ; this glass is sup- 
posed to have been a sacred chalice, but the legendary tale is, 
that a butler going to draw water, surprised a company of fairies 
who were amusing themselves upon the green near the well. He 
seized the glass, which was standing on its margin ; they tried to 
recover it, but after an ineffectual struggle flew away, saying : 

' If that glass either break or fall, 
Farewell the luck of Edenhall ! ' 

Hutchinson's History of Cumberland^ I. 269, quoted by A. 
Kaufmann in Quellenangaben und Bemerkungcn zu Karl Sim- 
rocks Rheinsagen und Alexander Kaufmanns Rheinsagen 
(1862) p. 13. 

I, 2. Xrommctcn = Xrompcten. a poetical form. 3. l)ebt fid^ 
= €rl)Cbt fi(^. Gotzinger regards this as a South German expres- 
sion equivalent to !)Slt ft(^ fcft, sustains himself^ referring to the 
inebriation of the young lord. 4. Sc^mall = " revelry " ; ^er:= 
t immt ^cr. 

111,1. ^iim $rct§, in honor. 2. ^Roten = roten SBein. 4. 
purpurn, omission of the ending; tt)irD iiberall, is diffused around. 

IV, 3. Oucfl, m. The later form, Ouclle, f., is now more com- 
mon ; f^ci or f^ce. 4. barcin would suggest that the inscription 
was written within. 

V, 1. tuarb gum ^^9,, fell to the lot. 4. Ifiuten, cling. 

VII, 1. :3um J^prte, treasure, talisman, source of its pros- 
perity. 4. ^raa, clink. 
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X, 4. Srummerfall, a word coined by Uhland. 

XI, 2. ntu^ nu flifaU, sc. tommen. 
IX, 1. Ginflfirmt = jturmt herein. 

Set to music by Schumann and Hump>erdink. 
Translated by Longfellow, Sandars. 

Page X83. ^tt Ul^U Vfalsgraf. 

Date, Feb. 18, 1847. Published first in the edition of 1853. 
The Counts of Tiibingen were distinguished for their personal 
valor, their extensive estates, their numerous feudal vassals, and 
their exalted position at the court of the German emperors. 
They loved especially the chase, but were generous lords, and 
patrons of the singers of the time. About the middle of the 
twelfth century they became counts palatinate in Schwabia and 
administrators of the royal domains, especially of the imperial 
forests. Their castle was situated on the boundary between the 
Nagold district of the Black Forest and the lofty forest<overed 
ridge of Schonbuch, which they held in fee from the empire. 
The counts were a pleasure-loving race, who paid little regard to 
the stern facts of existence. They founded monasteries, among 
others the rich monastery of Bebenhausen. Count Gotfried I. 
was forced, in 1301, owing to his many debts, to sell his castle 
and city of Tiibingen to the monastery. Although these were 
later redeemed, the two brothers. Counts Gotz and Wilhelm, were 
forced finally to sell their ancestral seat to Count Ulrich of Wiir- 
temberg, in the year 1342, which they did in the following deed : 

„®ir ®5fee [©otfrib III] unb SBiltielm, flebrucber, (jratoen gu 
3:umin9cn, tocrjiclKn offenlit^) an bifcm bricfc . . ba§ xoxx . . 
\^a\)txi tocrfouft unb ju foufcn gcben rcl)t unb rcblitft . unfer befitn 
^umlngen, burg unb f)att, lut unb Quot, ^t\\xo^i unb ungefuod^t, 
funbcn§ unb unfenbenS, inmcnbig bcr toefttn unb uBwcnbio, unbcr 
erben unb barob, an bclb, an ttjalb unb an wajen, an iimtflcn, an 
njafecr, ai| majfcrjinlen, an gelt, an bcHcn, mit aller ircr suoge= 
l)6rbc . . bcm cDtcn graven bon mirtcmberg unb alien fmen erbcn 
umb amainjig tufcnb ^Jfunb guotcr unb gaber l^ctter.* 

The counts reserved only certain rights and privileges con- 
nected with the chase in Bebenhausen and the Schonbuchwald. 

I, 3. OlJuIten, renis^ revenues. 

ni, 1, The Counts had impoverished themselves by lavish 
gifts to religious establishments. 

VI, 3. Sfiflcrmcff', a short mass, one which would not keep 
the hunters long from their game. 

Uhland, Zur schw'dbischen Sagenkunde ; I, i; Die Pfalz- 
grafen von Tiibingen^ Schriften VIII, 3ii-334f also in Fischer's 
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edition of Uhland's Gesammelte Werke^ Vol. V, pp. 177-228, 
and in Pfeiffer's Grrmania, Vol. I (1855). 
Translated by Sandars. 

Pafi^e 184. ®raf iSbttlfart bcr 9laufc^cbart. 

Date, June 29, July 4, and July 10-11, 1815. GedicA/e, 1815. 
Graf Eberhard of Wiirtemberg (i 344-1 392), t>ex 9{auj(^ebaTt or 
(^reincr (= S^nfcr) is a stirring figure in the life of the fourteenth 
century in Southern Germany. Alert, fertile in expedients, un- 
scrupulous, aggressive, ruthless, he is a type of the princes of the 
period in which he lived. He was the son of Count Ulrich III, 
and grandson of Eberhard the Illustrious, who also bore the cog- 
nomen of the ^^reilter." His reign began in conjunction with his 
brother, whom he gradually supplanted by his positive, assertive 
nature. At the diet of Nuremberg, Count Eberhard so won the 
Emperor's influence that he secured the consent of the diet and 
the imperial sanction to a law by which the lands of the house 
of Wiirtemberg were declared forever indivisible and inalienable 
(Dec. 3, 1361), thus constituting the first principle in the consti- 
tution of the future state. The brothers swore, both for them- 
selves and their heirs, that no division of their estates should be 
made, and that in default of male heirs in one line, the entire pos- 
session should fall to the other ; that no mortgage or obligation 
by one party should be valid, and no alliance should be entered into 
save by common consent. Count Eberhard secured the indepen- 
dent administration of eight castles and cities, while Count Ulrich 
retained only the ancestral castle of V\ iirtemberg and the city of 
Mar bach. 

A few months later Count Ulrich conceded the single sover- 
eignty to his more aggressive brother (May i, 1362). — Stalin, 
Geschtchte WUriembergSy I, 535. 

Eberhard then entered upon a career of provocation as regards 
the free nobles and cities for the aggrandizement of his estates. 
The centre of the territory of the Counts of Wiirtemberg was 
originally the ancestral castle of Wirtineberg, above Kannstadt, 
and embraced the cities of Kannstatt, Stuttgart, Beutelsbach, 
Leonberg, and Neckar-Ems. It was surrounded on all sides by the 
territory of robber-knights, equally unscrupulous and rapacious, 
with whom the counts lived in constant feud. 

The Counts of Wiirtemberg held from the emperor the office 
of Landvogt, or governor, of Lower Swabia, a position which con- 
ferred upon them responsibility for the peace of the country ; but 
which Eberhard used, as his ancestors had done, to secure abso- 
lute supremacy over the turbulent and semi-independent munici- 
palities and nobles. As the territory of the Counts of Wiirtemberg 
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increased, the rulers of contiguous estates, counts, barons, ecclesi- 
astical lords, and cities united to resist their aggressions, and the 
league of the Schlegler (so called from their emblem, a silver 
mallet) was formed. 

The poem begins with a lament that the old heroic songs which 
extolled the splendid deeds of the Hohenstauffen dynasty had 
ceased. Light, lisping lays had taken their place. Uhland will 
summon the heroic form of Eberhard from his tomb in the choir 
of the cathedral of Stuttgart. The second stanza is a satirical 
reference to a group of poets who attacked Uhland and the 
Romantic School, pre-eminently Weisser, who, with Baggesen, 
published the Karftinkel oder Klingklingelalmanach. Ein 
Taschenbuch fur voUendete Romantiker oder angehende Mys- 
tiker (1810). 

1. i)eTUbcrfan im 993 i lb bab (p. 185). —The immediate 
cause of the controversy which is the subject of this poem is not 
known. The lords who were engaged in it were Count Wilhelm 
of Eberstein, his nephew. Wolf von Eberstein, Wolf von Stein 
zu Wunnenstein, the lords of Schmalenstein, Rappoltstein, and 
others. 

As early as 1354 Count Eberhard had obtained a reversionary 
claim upon the possessions of Counts Wilhelm and Wolf of Eber- 
stein. These robber-knights, aided by their confederates, united 
against Eberhard, and sought to take him prisoner. In the spring 
of 1367 Count Eberhard with his wife and son Ulrich, with the 
latter's wife and child, were resting in the secluded valley of the 
Enz, near the springs of Wildbad, when the knights of the hostile 
league fell suddenly upon them without a previous proclamation of 
war. A poor peasant warned the count of his danger, and offered 
to guide him over rocks and chasms across the Kaffelberg, bearing 
him at times upon his back, until he reached in safety the castle 
of Zavelstein. The count, in testimony of his gratitude, had a 
medal cast to commemorate the event, upon one side of which 
was a cross, and upon the other a hand. 

HI, 1. For a description of Hirsau, see Die Ulme zu Hirsau. 

VI. An old tradition of the discovery of the virtues of these 
waters is given by Uhland's friend, Justinus Kerner, in his book, 
Das Wildbad^ etc., which appeared two years before the compo- 
sition of the poem. 

Vn, 4. The arms of the house of Eberstein, as given in Cru- 
sius, Annales Suevici, Pars. II, lib. iv, c. 3, p. 109. 

IX, 3. Wolf died on the 9th of November, 1413, and was buried 
in the Magdalen Church in Beilstein, where his monument is still 
to be seen, with the mallet upon his breast, and his escutcheon in 
his hand, having three battle-axes upon it. See the article by 
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Klunzinger in the Wurtemb, Jahrb.^ 185 1 ; Heft. 2, S. 53, cited 
by Eichholtz, p. 78. 

X, 1. fllciB^nb'. Uhland interprets the epithet of Wolf as the 
bright^ shining, 

XI, 3. Count Eberhard is here spoken of as old, though prob- 
ably not much past middle life. Kerner speaks of him as a Greis 
in the description cited above. He died in 1392. 

XV. This poem was written at the time of the struggle in Wiir- 
temberg for a national constitution, in which Uhland bore so 
prominent a part, when the "good old right," was the watch- 
word of the time. See Uhland's poem, Das alte gute Recht. 

2. ® ic brci ilSnioe su O^i^^Ku (p. 188). —In 1395 the 
Count of Eberstein and the nobles collected a great army in 
Heimsheim, and chose three leaders, Wolf von Stein and Rein- 
hard and Friedrich von Enzberg, whom they called '* kings," pre- 
paratory to an attack upon Count Eberhard. But the vigilant 
count, being apprised of the plot of his enemies, drew together 
his troops from the royal city of Esslingen, and an army of peas- 
ants, and by a swift march invested Heimsheim in the night so 
that no one could escape. The beleaguered enemy prepared for a 
valiant defence, and hurled stones from the walls upon the besie- 
ging army. Eberhard, however, caused wood to be brought from 
the forest, which was covered with pitch and petroleum, ready to 
be set on fire, and placed it around the walls. When the besieged 
saw the fate prepared for thera, they offered to surrender. They 
were permitted to pass out through a single gate, when they were 
taken prisoners. As the nobles came forth in succession, and 
among them the three chiefs who called themselves " kings." a 
witty peasant cried out " Ha ! that is fine. See the three kings 
coming. If the fourth were here, we should have a full pack 
of cards." In the old Latin, " Ha, quam bene factum est, ecce 
tres vonirent reges, si quartus adesset, intergrum chartae habere- 
mus ludum." 

This event is narrated by the Abbot Tritheim of WUrzburg 
under the date 1367. It, however, took place in 1395, after the 
death of Eberhard der Rauschebart, and during the reign of his 
grandson, Eberhard the Fifth, "the Mild." 

I, 1. J^cimjen, a popular form for ^€im5l)cim or ^cin§l)eim. 

n, 4. Sc^Iic^ = Sd^leitftroCfl, secret way. 

m, 3. Canbfriebe. Respect for the national peace, and the 
trial of controversies before judges, had been commanded by Karl 
IV. fie^nbtenfl, the feudal system. 

IV, 4. Sturm, assault. 

Vll, 4. eu(^ mut) bad SBab flel)eiit. To prepare a bath for 
one, einem cin "^Oib juric^ten, came to mean, to plot evil against 
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any one, and similar expressions acquired a popular, almost pro- 
verbial, currency. ^Wer ertappt toirD, mu^ ^a^ 93Qb audtrooen/ 
^Ginem ba8 ^Oib gejegncn.* These expressions are common 
among the Swiss. The custom of sending presents to one tarry- 
ing at a bath obtained in former times, called blessing the bath, 
jcmanften \>a% iBab fcgnen. On entering the bath one was greeted 
with the wish that the bath might be blessed. In the old Volks- 
schauspiel von Uri of about 1507, Cuno Abatzellen says: 

S)o gab i(^ im warmd mit einem fc&Iag 
itiib gf&gnet im mit einer arft baft bab, 
2)ad er ba tobt lag in ber ftanben (Wanne). 

See Carriere's Edition of Wilhelm Tell, S. LVIII ; also Schil- 
ler's Telly I Aufz., I Sc. (1. 97) ; also Z,f, d, £/., Vol. 6 (1892), 

P- 135- 

XI, 2. u titer ftdf) ^ to themselves : that is, kept at home, not 
directed to one side. 3. flemad^fant — 9emfid()li(ft. 

Xm, 3. f^imoflt = lad^elt. A term common in South Ger- 
many. 

3. 3)ieS(^IatfttbeiSReutnnflen (p. 190). — Graf Eber- 
hard attributed the failure of success in his siege of the fortress 
of Neu-Eberstein, by which he hoped to take vengeance for the 
attack upon him in Wildbad, to the withdrawal of the troops of 
the cities. The bitterness between the municipalities and the 
knights was further intensified by the murder of Ulrich von Hel- 
fenstein, the Captain of the League of Upper Swabia, which was 
attributed to the agency of Graf Eberhard. In the contest which 
followed, the League was defeated in a great battle north of Ulm, 
April 7, 1372. The Emperor Karl IV sought at this time to 
conquer the Mark of Brandenburg, and in furtherance of his 
plans imposed heavy taxes upon the cities, and intrusted their 
collection to the stern and hated Eberhard. In 1376 the cities 
renewed their alliance, pledging themselves to mutual support 
against any who should infringe their rights and liberties, or 
oppress them, whether by assessment, alienation of their estates, 
or in any other way, save the Holy Empire, and even against the 
Emperor they agreed to act in common. They thus formed the 
league of the " Stadler." 

Karl, in order to secure the election of his son Wenzel as 
Roman king and future emperor, was ready to secure the support 
of the German princes by large sacrifices and grants of money 
and land. With this object pn view, he pledged the free imperial 
cities of Weil, Esslingen, and Gmund. and several villages, to 
Count Eberhard. The cities whose rights and independence 
were imperilled joined at once the Swabian League, in order to 
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resist the impending danger. While Graf Eberhard was besie- 
ging Ulm, his son Ulrich was sent against Reutlingen. 

The citizens of Reutlingen, with their allies, went forth on the 
night of May 14, I377) upon a plundering expedition against the 
territory and the cities of Count Eberhard. Returning through 
the valley of Urach, after a successful foray, in which they had 
burned the village of Jettingen, and laden with plunder, they 
were attacked by Count Ulrich, who descended from the lofty 
fortress of Achalm, making a circuit of the mountain in order to 
attack the column of the citizens in the rear. He was accom- 
panied by a considerable body of noble knights with gold trap- 
pings, and two hundred and thirty foot soldiers. On a meadow 
between the chapel of St. Leonard and the city of Reutlingen the 
contest began. The nobles alighted from their horses and fought 
on foot. A part of the garrison sallied forth from the city through 
an unu^ g^te, and attacked the nobles in the rear. The loss of 
the nobles was very great. The chronicler says that, after the 
conclusion of peace, eighty-six gentlemen and armor-bearers were 
sought in vain. Count Ulrich was wounded, and regained with 
difficulty the fortress of Achalm. Count Eberhard grieved greatly 
over this defeat, and was said to have cut in two the tablecloth 
between him and his son, a mediaeval custom to signify dishonor 
and exclusion from fellowship, in vogue among the noble. " Anno 
1378 Eberhardus Wirtembergensis comes clade quae ante Reut- 
lingam accepta erat, dolebat. Unde perhibetur mappam menss 
inter se et filium intersecuisse." See Grimm, Rechtsalteriiimery 
p. 713. Uhland derived his account of the battle from Crusius' 
Annales Suevicij Pars III, lib. v, c. 11. See especially Eichholtz, 
pp. 81-84. 

yL2. brSuenbe = bro^cnbc. 

VII. 3winfler. This word was formerly applied not only to a 
keep, but to the space inside the wall of the city, kept clear for 
approach to the ramparts. 

VIII. Berber. Reutlingen is still noted for its dyeing and 
tanning establishments. 

XL %6) %Um. I In Gustav Schwab's poem, Die Achalm^ pub- 
lished in the Morgenblatt in the same year in which Uhland's 
poem was written, there is a fanciful attempt to explain the name 
of the Castle Achalm, %(ft 9inm (fiC^tiger). The last lord of the 
castle is represented as besieged; he defended himself bravely, 
and when the castle was in flames rushed upon the enemy, and 
died fighting valiantly. 

J)cn ^feil, ben 5:obe8trac^tt9en, 
Cmpfanflt fein tapferea ^erj, 
@ein SRufen sum SlUmad^tigeu 
IBerfd^lingt ber le^te <5(^merj. 
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^0^ mai cr rief in U^ttt ^toi^, 
1ta% Ualbt SBort, adt, 9Um— 
^a% ^at fleiolB fletont oor (Sott 
91 Id toie em ganger $falm. 

^a fclbft bent Jeinbe tlanfl eft \<fy'6n 
7)a% ernftc SdjeiDewort, 
(Sr baute frifc^ auf jeneu ^&^n 
Uub ^ie^ Std^alm ben Drt. 

H^<fr^/ (185 1) S. 362. See also Meier, Deufsc/ia Sa^en aus 
Schwaben, S. 344 ; and R. Kohlerin Das Archiv fiir Litt.-Ges., 
Band V, 5. 

XV. Among the noble slain Crusius enumerates those whom 
Uhland cites as borne in the funeral procession. 1. )7on is 
omittttd before aOciBcn^cim. 

XVI. 2. toon Siibingen. Graf Ukich der Scharer, Pfalzgraf 
von Tiibingen; Friedrich von Zorn (ZoUern) and Salzburg, 
whom he makes the ancestor of the present royal house of Prus- 
sia and of the Emperors of Germany, who acquired the Burg- 
gravate of Nuremberg, 1191, and the Margravate of Brandenburg 
in 1415. 

XVII. According to Gotzinger, p. 527, lilies and poppies were 
on the arms of the lords of Sachsenheim. A proposed romance 
of Uhland had Hermann von Sachsenheim as its hero. See 
Schriften, II, 219, ff., also Mayer, 1, 134. 

XVm. See Uhland's article. Die Todten von Lustnau, Ger- 
mania, VIII, 66, Schriftcn VllI, 451. 

XIX. The arms of the fallen nobles, painted on the windows 
of the Kathhaus of Keutlingen, no longer exist, as the building 
was destroyed by fire early in the eighteenth century. 

4. Xie 'Dbffinflcr Sc^lac^t (p. 193)- — The battle of D6f- 
fingen occurred in 1388, eleven years after the battle of Keutlingen, 
which is the subject of the preceding poem. In the interval the 
league of Cities had been strengthened by union with those of the 
Rhine. The nobles had form^ the Lowcnbund, and numerous 
lay and spiritual lords had united with them. In August of the 
above year, the troops of Augsburg, Ulm, and other cities, invaded 
Wiirtemburg, and advanced, plundering and burning, as far as 
Doffingen, a small town near the imperial city of Weil, north-west 
of Tiibingen. Count Eberhard hastened in company with the 
Count Palatinate of the Rhine, the Marquis of Baden, the Bur- 
grave of Nuremberg, the Bishop of Wurzburg, with their troops. 
He had with him six hundred knights and two thousand foot- 
soldiers. The League of Cities had eight hundred lancers. The 
nobles fought on foot. When Count Ulrich saw the hosts of the 
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Reutlingers, he burned to avenge hij previous defeat, and to wipe 
out his disgrace in his father's sight. He fought in the front 
rank where the battle was fiercest, and fell mortally wounded. 
He was borne by those near him to the trunk of a fallen tree 
for support, where he died. The Wiirtembergers lost heart fora 
moment at the death of their prince ; but when the tidings were 
carried to his father, the old warrior cried • " Be not dismayed. 
He is like any other man. Stand bravely. Lo I the enemy flee." 
At the same time, sword in hand, he pressed with the greatest 
valor upon the enemy. As Eberhard's forces charged, the troops 
of the cities were thrown into disorder and fled, and the nobles 
won a glorious but by no means bloodless victory. The battle 
occurred on Sunday, the twenty-third of August, St. Bartholo- 
mew's day. Eberhard, who had repressed his grief during the 
battle, when night came could no longer restrain it, but grieved 
for his only son. On the following day he received the joyful 
message that Count Ulrich's wife, Antonia, had borne a son and 
heir to the throne. Thanking God the desolate (aged) prince 
cried, „Set) e3 ®jtt flelobt! f^fiii! bat wiber Sameii." 

The historian relates that no small part of the victory was due 
to Count Eberhard's former enemy, Wolf von Wunnenstein, a 
noble of ancient lineage, called, from the splendor of his arms, 
"the shining Wolf" (bor flleiBenb' 2BoIf). This knight, who 
had begun to fear the growing power of the League ^of Cities, 
offered his services to Count Eberhard, in spite of his ancient 
enmity. The latter, distrusting his sincerity, declined his assist- 
ance, as he had forces sufficient to overcome his enemies. When, 
however, the ti'de of batth was about turning in behalf of the 
citizens. Wolf, with a band of followers, appeared in the midst 
of the conflict, and turned impending defeat into victory. Eber- 
hard recognized the service which had been done, and invited 
Wolf to accompany him to Stuttgart. Wolf accepted, and said 
that he would test Eberhard's generosity. But, after proceeding 
a few miles, he suddenly repented, and, saying that he had gone 
far enough, bade Eberhard farewell, with „^\\\t 9la(ftt, C§ filel)t 
im altcrt IKcc^teii" (Vale, Comes Eberharde. repetemus postmo- 
dum, quae antehac inter nos exercuimus studia), turned his horse 
and rode away. In the village of Zuflfenhausen, near at hand, he 
and his companions robbed a peasant of his flocks. The peasant 
hastened to Stuttgart to report this robbery to the count, who 
laughed, and said that the old Wolf had simply taken meat for 
his kitchen, „^a§ a(t ®5(flin f)at einmal eirt ^oc^flcifA flc^olt* 
(Ha, ha! senex ille lupus carnes ad coauinam suam rapuit). 

Both Counts Eberhard and Ulrich lie buried in the cathedral 
church in Stuttgart. 
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Crusius, AnnaUs Suevici, Pars. Ill, lib. vi, c. 2, p. 308. Eich- 
holtz, Schwdbische Balladen^ pp. 84-83. 

Uhland follows closely the original description of Crusius. 
The delineation of the three prominent characters of the poem, 
Eberhard, Ulrich, and Wolf of Wunnenstein is striking. Eber- 
hard is a type of the ruler of the Middle Ages, implacable to his 
foes, but a generous protector and friend of his subjects ; harsh 
and unforgiving to his son on account of his defeat, but bending 
in grief beside his bier when the battle is won ; proud of his race 
and rejoicing grimly in the young life that is to continue it. 
Ulrich's knightly spirit smarts under the sense of undeserved 
censure, and he sacrifices his life in order to recover his father's 
respect. Wolf von Wunnenstein is the form of a robber-knight 
glorying in a wild life of war, rescuing in a decisive moment his 
enemy, but not thereby yielding a whit from his former defiance. 

The metre of the poem is an adaptation of that of the Nibe- 
lungenlied. See Z?^r Graf von Greiers. 

I, 1. ?lm 9iul)eplatj ber Sotcn. The cemetery at Doffingen, 
according to ancient custom, was fortified, and thither the peas- 
ants and citizens conveyed their goods for security. 

IV, 1. 9lei['ocr, mounted, so in XVII, 2. 4. See the introduc- 
tion to Der Ueberfall im Wildbad. 

V, 2. Reutlingen. See the introduction to the preceding poem ; 
3. 9{arbe. The tradition that wounds ache at the remembrance 
of battle is an old one. See Heine's Zwei Grenadiere. 

VI, I. ja^t', see beaal)lcn, VII, 4. 
Vn, 4. XitxhyxiqX, pledged, 
Vm, 3. jcrlpcUt = gerfpatt. 

IX, 1. 9lc(fc. a M. H. G. term for knight. 4. raufi^t fein »art 
and 6ber are plays upon Eberhard's name. 

X, 1. I)an for I)abcn, an archaic and provincial form. 

XI, 3. Suddt, the citizens give way before him as he gallops 
forward. 

XII, 1. (Srntemonb, harvest-month^ August, just as October is 
©einmonat. 2. bcr ebcin ©arbcn, partitive genitive after ©aS, 
as often in M. H. G. 4. ©id^clfcft = erntcfcfl, in Swabia. 

Xm. A long time after the battle, in cutting down a tree near 
the field, a suit of armor was found enclosing the bones of a man, 
within the tree, who in his flight had found refuge there, and could 
not again come out. 

XIV, 1. c§ fte!)t im olten 9Je(ftt. Wolf means that his tempo- 
rary assistance had changed none of their former relations. 

XVII, 2. flen = fleQen. 3. 3uffcnl)aufcn, a village between 
Stu ttgar t and Ludwigsburg. 

X'ml, 1. nfid)t = flcftern 9lbcnb, or simply flcjJern; 3:neb = 
bie getitebene ^erbe. 
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XIX, 4. bebfin!en. 

XX, 2. Antotiia, the wife of Count Ulrich, was a princess of 
Milan. 4. ^tnt ^at tviebet Samen. The bird has offspring once 
more. This passage is variously translated. Holland makes it 
equivalent to n'^xnX ^at Wicbcr iu fTCJfcn,* and explains it by, 
iriRan fann aetrofi in'Mc Su'wnftblirfcn,* and quotes the saying, 
n^x fi^t iDte ber ^int im ^anffamen." Quoted by Eichholtz, 
p. 87. 

Pace zg7. iCcr Cd^cnf lioit Simbitrg. 

Date, Sept. 28 and 29, 1816. Published first in Cornelia^ 1820, 
and in Gedichte^ 1820 (2d ed.). This poem is a fanciful derivation 
of the office of Hereditary Cupbearer of the German Empire, an 
office lone held by the Counts of Limburg. 

Uhland stated that the poem had no historical or legendary 
background, but was suggested by a figure in the church of Gail- 
dorf and its interpretation by his friend Kerner's imagination, 
Herrig's Archiv^ vol. 35, p. 476. The efforts of Eichholtz to dis- 
cover any painting or statue which suggested the scene of the 
poem were fruitless. The church was destroyed by fire in 186S. 
Kerner resided in Gaildorf from 1815-1819, and his knowledge of 
the art and legends of the locality lend a certain confirmation to 
the fact of the existence of such an original. Eichholtz quotes 
from Uhland's Schrifteny vol. I. p. 498, an incident in the life of 
the Hohenstaufen Emperor Friecirich, taken from Le cento novelU 
antiche (chap. 23), who, when upon a hunt, found a traveller 
beside a fountain, with bread and wine spread before him upon 
the grass, from whom he asked a drink. The traveller would not 
permit the emperor to drink from his goblet, but gave a pitcher 
to him, which the emperor carried away. The traveller went 
afterward to the palace, and received back his pitcher, and was 
richly rewarded for his courtesy. 

The resemblance between the narrative and the poem is so 
super^cial as to afford no definite conclusion that one is the 
source of the other. 

1, 1. Stmburg or Ctmpurg, a castle near Gaildorf, on the Kocher. 

n, 5. Geiteit/ old weak form of the dative singular. 

IV, 1. ^o^enflaufcn, the castle of the brilliant dynasty of that 
name (i 138-1268), about forty miles east of Tiibingen. Only 
a ruined wall and parts of a chapel, containing an ancient fresco 
of Friedrich Barbarossa, mark the site of this castle, which was 
destroyed during the Peasants' War (1525). 8. IjcIIcn Jpaufcn, 
host^ crowded mass. The singular is also used, ^eHem^auf. 
6. ^inbc or ^inbin. . ^^^^ - . ^ 

VI, 6. fa^en, archaic form for fangen. 
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Vn, 1. ^fi^rbc, deceit y without suspicion or evil intent. 7. 
pffinben, take as security. 
Vm, 5. (VJcrodlbc, used collectively = ^Balbung. 
X, 7. bi'irfien = trtnlen, a Swabian and Swiss use of the word. 
Eichholtz, p. 88. 

Page 200. !Cad ^ingcntl^al. 

Date, July 19, 1834. Gedichte^ 18^4. A poem written to em- 
body a fanciful explanation of the origin of the name Singenthal, 
a valley near Glems in the district of Urach, south-east of 7 li- 
bingen. It is possible that this p>oem is based on a popular 
legend, which was familiar to Uhland, but whose separate exist- 
ence has not been shown. Uhland has created a ballad full of 
music and delicate sentiment. The sound of the human voice 
or of the hunter's horn often constituted a judicial limit, estab- 
lishing the boundary of an estate. The gift cf a ring was a like 
investiture, transferring property. See Grimm, Deutsche Rechts- 
altertiimer, p. 76 (2d ed.), quoted by Eichholtz, p. 93. 

I, 7. luftifl, in the air. 

111,8. (^rb'=al'3 bom C^rb'. 

VI, and Vil. Peaceful possession and happy social life are 
contrasted with the wild sports of the huntsman. 

Page 202. Ter Kacrnni. 

Date, Nov. 26, 1829. Published in the Deutscher Afusen- 
almanach (1S31), and in Gedichte^ 1831. A ballad, grave in tone, 
quite different from the preceding, based in part upon a historical 
and mythological subject, treated freely to explain the foundation 
of Rome. Ver Sacrum, the consecrated Spring, meant the early 
fruits which were dedicated to a god. Niebuhr, in his history, 
the third edition of which appeared in the year preceding this 
poem, mentions the sacred spring. Paulus Diaconus, in an .ex- 
tract from the dictionary of Sextus Pompeius Festus {De Verba- 
rum Significatione) quotes, under the heading ^'er Sacrum : " The 
Italians were wont to dedicate a * sacred spring ; * for, when great 
dangers occurred, they vowed to sacrifice all creatures which the 
approaching spring should produce. Since, however, it seemed 
cruel to them to slay innocent boys and girls, they veiled them 
when they were grown, and drove them out of the country." 
Strabo's account is fuller : " When the Sabines had fought a long 
time with the Umbrians, they vowed, as was the custom of the 
Greeks, to consecrate everything which that year might bring 
forth. After a victorious return, they sacrificed a portion of the 
product, and consecrated the rest. Thereupon infertility arose. 
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It was then said that the children must alike be dedicated. ' All 
who were born in that year they brought to Mars, and when they 
were grown, they sent them forth as colonists," etc. 

I, 1. au» for in; 3. ^ciligtum, here their sacred emblem ; as 
there was no temple or altar in the camp. 4. 3Jlat)0r§, the older 
form of Mars. 

II, 8. giinp'flcn SSogclflfug, an auspicious flight of birds. 
Ill 4. dtruSfcr interprets fjeinbc (I, 2). 

V, 8. l)elle Sc^ar = l)c(Ier ^aufc, festal throng. 
VII, 4. tooltcr is explained in the two following stanzas. 
X, 8. fle'trcift, touched. 

XI, 1. flefrcit = befrcit, that is, released from their oath. 

XII, 4. IDCbt, = weave dances through them. 

XVI, 2. b€)(in30r/ that is, whom they implored and to whom 
they had vowed. 
XX, 3. tnfraft'flcr, a strengthened form, like inbriinjlifl, inftan= 

XXIV, 4. A prophecy of the birth of Romulus and Remus, the 
sons of Mars and the founders of Rome. 

XXV, 1. l)aften = ^ aufberoa^rt merbcn * Before a Roman 
general went forth to battle he touched the sacred spear of Mars, 
in the temple, at the same time saying, ♦*Mars, vigilal Got- 
zinger;" Diintzer, pp. 308-314. 

Translated by 

Page 207. %\xh „ 3)cr Wbni^h^e^n." 

Revised Jan. 30 and 31, 181 2. From a group of poems written 
at different times (1807 and 181 1). Two, the third and fifth, 
were published in an earlier form in the Musenalmanach (1808), 
under the titles Der Sohn des Meeres, and Des Konigs Jagdlied. 
The different poems were grouped under the present title to repre- 
sent the victory of the younger son of a king, who, not sharing in 
the ancestral estates, went forth, bearing only a rusted blade, to 
triumph over the realms of the sea, the air, and the forest, and 
finally to win an enchanted bride, and a royal castle. The sepa- 
rate poems are without titles. The name of that selected is, for 
convenience, placed above it by the editor. 

35cr blinbe ©fiitflcr. — This poem, while unlike, has sug- 
gestions which recall several of Uhland's poems. The minstrel 
before the throne appears in Des Sanger s Finch, the vision of 
brightness in the last stanzas of Die verlorene ^irche^ the Wall- 
■ fahrtskirche, and in the last lines of Der Waller. 

Translated by H. J. in the Literary World. 

Set to music by Schumann. 
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Page 3oB. Ctt^ Cangfri 9Iu(ft. 

Date, Dec. 3 and 4, 1814. GedUhte^ 1815. This poem, 
according to a statement by Uhland to a friend, contained in 
Notter, pp. 161, 407, was written in the time of Germany's deep- 
est humihation under Napoleon, and after some act of arbitrary 
power, like the execution of the bookseller Palm of Nuremberg, 
who was shot at Brunau, Aug. 26, 1806, for disseminating a pam- 
phlet upon Germany in its Deep Humiliation^ directed against 
the emperor. The execution aroused intense feeling throughout 
Germany. 

The true date of the origin of the poem shows that it was 
written later, when Napoleon was a prisoner upon the Island of 
Elba. It is better to regard the poem as having no relation to 
Napoleon. To interpret the scene as describing him would in- 
volve manifold contradictions, which would weaken its effect. As 
the picture of a tyrant frenzied with jealous passion, it has no 
pertinence if applied to Napoleon. 

The suggestions which fed to this beautiful ballad are remote, 
but they have apparently much which lends probability to them. 
R. M. Werner nas traced them to the Scotch ballad of Young 
Waters, a translation of which was given by Herder in his Volks- 
lieder (i 778-1 779), from Percy's Kcliques of Ancient English 
Poetry, No. XVIII: 

" The queen luikt owre the castle-wa, 
Beheld baith dale and down, 
And then she saw Younje Waters 
Cum riding to the town.'* 



To the question who had the fairest face in the company, the 
queen answered : 

" * I've sene lord, and I've scne laird, 
And knights of high degree, 
But a fairer face than Young Waters 
Mine eyne did never see.' " 

" Out then spack the jealous king. 
And an angrv man was he : 
* O if he had been twice as fair 
You micht have excepted me."* 

The queen answered : 

" 'You're neither laird nor lord, 
Bot the king that wears the crown ; 
There is not a knight in fair Scotland 
But to thee maun bow down.* " 
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The king would not be appeased ; and young Waters was thrown 
into a dungeon, and then executed on the " heiding-hill " of Stir- 
ling. A long version of the poem is given in Buchan's Ballads 
of the North of Scotland ^ 1, 15. 

The true source of the poem is disclosed in a letter of Uhland 
to his friend Justinus Kerner, dated Jan. 21, 1810, in which he 
states that he has sketched superficially a drama, " The Jealous 
King," based on a Scotch ballad in Herder's collection. 

Uhland's outline of his proposed drama is too brief to Justify 
the confident assertion of Werner that the motive in the ballad- 
scene in the dramatic fragment, Normdnnischer Branch^ is the 
same as that described in his letter, but the resemblance to Des 
Sanger s Fluch is unmistakable. Uhland thus defines it : 

" The idea is : The story of the hero is transmuted into poetry 
and legend just as in the ballad upon which it is based. Young 
Waters leaves his father's house, and journeys to court. A min- 
strel joins him, as song is the attendant of knightly deeds. 
Waters wins the queen's favor. The jealous king throws him 
into prison and has him executed. The blooming life is extin- 
guished. The minstrel forsakes the court. Song goes forth into 
the world. Waters' parents and brothers and sisters sit at home 
by the fireside. A desire for grewsome tales comes' over them. 
The wandering minstrel enters and sings the song of Waters' 
death. The love of the queen for Waters is to be so treated that 
she favors the affection of her favorite court lady for Waters, as 
it were, in order to love him indirectly." Keller, pp. 309-310. 
As the singer is the voice of fame after death, so in The MinstreVs 
Curse no song or book of heroes commemorates the king. 

In Herder's collection, a poem, also from Percy's Reliques^ 
" The Bonny Earl of Murray," follows " Young Waters." In 
Percy, it precedes. It refers to the murder of James Stewart, 
Earl of Murray, by the Earl of Huntley. In December, 1591, the 
Earl of Bothwell had made an attempt to seize the person of his 
sovereign, James VI., in Holyrood Palace, but having failed, took 
refuge in the North. The Earl of Huntley was a violent enemy 
of the Earl of Murray, and gave out that the latter had been 
seen in the palace on the night of the assault. King James gave 
a commission to the Earl of Huntley to pursue Bothwell in his 
retreat with fire and sword. Under cover of this order, he pro- 
ceeded to avenge his private quarrel with the Earl of Murray, a 
young noble of the greatest promise and the darling of the 
people. Murray was induced to come from the North, and, while 
residing in a house in Donibristle, he was surrounded by Hunt- 
ley's forces, and the house burned to the ground. Murray broke 
through the midst of his enemies in the darkness* but was over- 
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taken and slain. Murray is represented in the poem as '' braw 
gallant," " the flower of them all," and as the " Queene's luve." 
Here again a note of the Scotch ballad blends with that in 
Uhland's poem. It has been suggested that this Scotch ballad 
relates to the indiscreet partiality of Queen Anne of Denmark 
for the Earl of Murray. 

IV, 2. bie Cufk unb auc^ ben Sd^mcra, the power to awaken 
both pleasing and sad emotion. * 

Vlt. This stanza is often quoted as describing the subjects of 
the songs of the Minnesingers, as is also one from the Mdrchen, 

„9Rit Z)e(^en unb ntit @peere 
9Baren fie ftetd bereit ; 
l^tw graueu aabeii fic ffi^re 
Unb fangcn SBiberftreit. 
@ie fan^ten dou @otte3minne, 
$ou tfl^ner ^elben ''J^Mi, 
SBon Itnbem i^iebedfinne, 
%on fUfter a^aieublut.'' 

X, 4. Don Sancho, Count of Saldenha, the father of Bernardo 
del Carpio, is represented in the Cronica Genera/jZS having been 
slain in prison and then bound upright upon his steed, and thus 
conducted toward Salamanca to meet his son. See the introduc- 
to TAe Funeral of the Count of Saldenha in Lockhart's .S/a«/j/i 
Ballads. The Cid is represented as being carried after his 
death from Valencia to Cardena, mounted on his favorite steed, 
Babieca. 

XV, 4. iiber 9ia(^t, in a night. 

XVI. Nature, which the dead minstrel loved, is represented as 
mourning his death. 

See Werner in Vjs. L. G, Vol. I, 503-511, for various versions of 
the ballads here mentioned ; also Child's The English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads, IV, 342 ff., and VI, 447 ff. 

Translated by Aytoun, Brooks, W. A. Butler, Furness, Martin, 
Frances Hellman. 

Set to music by Schumann, Kreutzer, H. Esser, J. Gersbach, 
and von BUlow. 

Page 210. ZcO* Zo^. 

Date, 1829. Deutscher Musenalmanach, 1831. Gedichie, 
1831 (5th ed.). According to a Swiss legend, William Tell, who 
had delivered the Three Forest Cantons, Uri, Schwyz, and 
Unterwalden, from the oppressive rule of the House of Habs- 
burg, by the death of Gessler, died in 1354 in rescuing a child 
from the swollen waters of the Schachen, a stream near Biirglen, 
his home. Uhland was familiar with the surrounding region by 
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frequent visits, his last having been made in the year in which 
this poem was written. He even hastened once to St. Gall, to 
investigate a newly discovered manuscript, in order to ascertain 
if it contained any fresh facts in regard to the Tell legend. " It 
was always of importance to him to see personally the region 
with which any tradition was associated, or where any notable 
person h^d lived. He said that a legend or a personality became 
clearer and more real to him through the landscape and the 
locality. In the case of many of his poems it is easy to feel that 
he had a clear picture before his spiritual eye when he proceeded 
to write. This was the case in Tells Tod. However often he 
journeyed to the Lake of the Four Forest Cantons, he went to 
Altorf and up the valley of the Schachen." — Witive^ p. 221. 

I, 2. The inversion with einmal = whenever^ or as soon as. 
8. jic^en, the usual Swiss term is fal^rcn, auf= unb abfaftrcn. G. 
7. tSrO^ne. The ^6t)n is a south wind, often blowing with vio- 
lence, and accompanied by the melting of snow and the fall of 
glaciers, ^^er f5riJl)n \\i (ol" is an expression of alarm and caution. 

II, 1. 2)a, refers to the time implied in the first stanza. 
4. ^(u(^t, picturesque word for ^{\\\\ 6. Stdube = 2Baffer|all, 
Staubbad); the original reading was „%a\i " 

IV, 6. Rotstock, or Uri-Rotstock, a lofty mountain, with deep 
precipitous sides, bordering the lake. 

V, 2. SfSfflC, Coalman ; fergeit is a general word for transport 
in Swi tzerland. 

Vn, 6, refers to the rescue by Tell of the fugitive Baumgarten. 
See Schiller's Wilhelm Tell, Act. i. 
VIII, 2. flenc[cn, preserve one's life^ recover. 

X, 1. Qefunb, unharmed. 

XI, 1. ©tra^l = %\t\\, an old use of the word. 8. S5etl^au§, 
the Tell chapel, where Gessler was shot. See the notes to Tells 
Platte. 4. 5Jla^l, memorial. See Diintzer, pp. 327-331 ; Got- 
zinger, pp. 439-442 ; Uhland, Schriften VIII, 604-^10, Tellsage. 

Translated by Skeat. 

Page 214. ^ie ocrlorcne Sfirdx. 

Date, Jan. 9, 1812. Dichterwald^ 18 13. Gedichte, 18 15. A 
poem of pure imagination. The fancied peal of familiar bells 
heard in the desert or forest is of not infrequent mention by 
travellers. See Prime's Boat Life in Egypt. An awe is associ- 
ated in the popular mind with places once consecrated, and a 
devout Greek of to-day crosses himself as he passes a deserted 
chapel, or catches sight of the pictures of saints upon a ruined 
wall. The ruins of numerous ancient churches are still found in 
Germany, especially in the older settled portions of Swabia, with 
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which Uhland was familiar. Some of these are in the depths 
of the forest, and are stately memorials of ancient faith. See 
Uhland's brief fragment on Glockensagen, Schriften VIII, 586— 
S89 : " The bells which hang high above human activity seem, as 
It were, moved by higher powers: they speak as though they 
were the voices of God, and often sound forth spontaneously as 
an admonition from above, now as tidings of the death of promi- 
nent people, now as a token of the innocence of one accused, and 
again to guard the sanctity of an instrument chosen by God. 
The dying heat the peal of heavenly bells." The motive of the 
poem seems to be that a divine longing leads unconsciously up- 
ward to its source. There is an interesting resemblance in this 
poem to one of Uhland's youthful productions (1804), Die Wall- 
fahrtskirche^ given in N otter, p. 27, and in Frankel's edition, 
pp. 403-405. 

Translated by Brooks, Fumess, Kendrick, Mrs. Sarah Helen 
Whitman. 

Page 216. ®raf Kic^arb Ol^ncfurc^t. 

Date, Oct. 19, 18 19. Published first in the Poetischer Altna- 
nachj 1812, signed " Volker," and in Gedichte^ 1820. From the 
AUfranzosische Gedichte^" the first is inserted. These poems 
were written in Paris, with the exception of Roland and Alda, 
during Uhland's residence in that city from May 25, 1810, to 
Jan. 26, 181 1. Most of his time was spent in the Imperial Li- 
brary, studying and copying a hitherto unknown treasure of 
French manuscripts. Among others he found that which has 
since been published under the title Le Roman de Rou et des 
Dues de Normandie, par Robert Wace (1827), a Norman poet 
of the twelfth century. This poem is contained essentially in 
lines 5430-5490 of this poem. Count Richard of Normandy, 
called the "Fearless" (sans paour) (943-996), derived his title 
from no ordinary bravery. He fought with his enemies in the 
broad daylight, but he also rode in the darkness, and was never 
terrified at any phantoms or ghosts, the latter being the source 
of his title. 

18. fiirbafe = tDCitcr. 29. fciefl, be thou^ concessive subjunc- 
tive. 

See H. Hormel, Uhlands Graf Richard Ohnefurcht und seine 
altfranzosische Vorlage, Franco-Gallia^ Vol. V, pp. 10-15; 
Eichholtz, pp. 22-25 ; Hense, Deutsche Dichter der Gegenwart, 
PP- 63-71 ; Frankel, p. 52. 

Translated by Skeat. 
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2tu5 bem Had^Iaffe* 



Page 2x9. fiteb. 
Date, Winter of 1829 and 1830. 

Page 219. ^i( fromme Saaerin. 

Date, Oct. 29, 1837. Notter, p. 224. This poem was written 
on the occasion of a gathering of friends at Gomaringen, when 
Uhland's friend Schwab was inducted into the pastorate of the 
church there. Among those present were Carl Meyer, Paul 
Pfizer, and the p6et Anastasius Griin. The incident on which 
the poem was based was related by Oberamtsrichter Lang, who 
had witnessed the scene at a hunt seven years before at Donz- 
dorf, near Geislingen. The heroine of the adventure was a Prin- 
cess of lowenstein. Uhland withdrew from the company and 
returned with this poem. A. Birlinger, in Im neuen Reich^ No. 
5, 1S80, p. 194. 

Translated by Skeat. 

Page 220. ®utcr 9Bunf(^. 

Date, Oct. 29, 1822. 

Page 220. 2Bintermor0cn. 

Date, Dec. 11, 1834. 

Page 221. %\t 9BaflfaM*(ircI)c. 

Date, 1804. Published first in the Schwdbischer Merkur^ 
December, 1862. This poem is inserted as an interesting exam- 
ple of one of Uhland's early poems. It seems to be the original 
suggestion of what appeared in more perfect form in Die verlorene 
Kirche. Compare also with Der Waller. 

Page 223. %\i ®{c. 

Sent to Mayer, Dec. 26, 1807. See Mayer, p. I, "^^t^. 

Page 223. !Ca* flloflcr ^irfcbau. 

This graphic fragment, which illustrates vividly the monastic 
life of the Middle Ages, was sent to Kerner, Dec. 7, 181 1. Uhland 
wrote: '* The description of the cloister Hirschau, in Lessing, has 
incited me to the following verses, which were to be preceded by 
an extended description of the monastery." 
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The stanzas were published by Kerner in an account of Wild- 
bad without any indication of their source. See Notter, p. J17. 
Lessing was interested in the history of mediseval, as well as 
of ancient, art. Ehemalige Fcnstergtmdlde im Kloster Hirschau ; 
also, Des Kloster s Hirschau Gebdude^ ilbrige Gemdlde^ Bibliothek 
und dlteste Schriftstellcr Werke^ (llempel ed.), Vol. XIII, pp. 
38 1-40 1, 402-419. Lessing quotes from the Abbot John Tri- 
theims (1462-1 5 14), Chronicle and Annals of the Alonastery of 
Hirsau, which is full of interesting, but often absolutely fictitious, 
statements regarding ecclesiastical and f>oliticaI history. Werner 
seeks to show how even the words and epithets of this poem were 
suggested by quotations from the monastic chroniolers whom 
Lessing cites. His analysis is very acute, but curiously incon- 
clusive. The picture of the library and the copjTists of a mediaeval 
monastery is so familiar, both in records and in art, that descrip- 
tions would need to be detailed and unmistakable in order to 
carry conviction. 

See Werner, pp. 339-344- 
Page 224. ^a* 9tD*lcin. 

Date, May 2, 181 7. Printed by Keller, etn Gedicht Uhlands 
Freunden zum Griiss mitgetheilt von Ad. von Keller^ Tubingen, 
1S76. The title is by Frankel. 

Page 224. asttfcfirwiq. 

Written probably in the last half of December, 1833. A poem 
suppressed by Uliland on account of the reactionary decrees of 
the (lerman Confederation at that time, and published first by 
Holland. Adam Mickiewicz was born Dec. 24, 1798, in Nowo- 
grodek in Lithuania, and died in Constantinople, Nov. 28, 1855. 
lie is often regarded as the greatest of Slavonic poets. His early 
ballads and romances were published in 1822 ; later, while holding 
a professorship of literature in the gymnasium of Kowno, he be- 
came an object of suspicion on account of his connection with 
certain patriotic associations, and was banished for five years to 
European Tartary His life was spent in practical exile from his 
native land; he lived in Russia, Italy, and France. He held for 
a short time a professorship of Latin in Lausanne, and later, of 
the Slavic languages in the College de France (1840-1843). He 
was honored by Napoleon III., but died while seeking to raise a 
Polish battalion to fight against Russia in the Crimean War. 

Romantic in spirit, his poems, based upon national legends, 
awakened a national feeling among his countrymen. He himself 
sought to take part in the Polish Revolution of 1830, but was 
arrested in Posen, and prevented from joining in the struggle for 
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tlie liberty of his native land. He was esteemed by Goethe. His 
body was buried in the cemetery of Montmorency, a few miles from 
Paris. His last years were spent in poverty and distress. 
I. 8. The refrain of the Polish national song. 

Page 225. 97ad)ruf. 
Date, June 16, 1S34. Gedichte^ 1863. 

Page 226. 3n ciit Ulbuitt. 

Date, May 22, 1849. Notter, p. 326. Title by Frankel. 

Page 226. fSStii ®octI)r« ®rtid)tciu 

Date, May 31, 1S49. Beilage zur Aligemeinen Zeitung^ Feb. 
22, 1S63. 

Page 226. (?hicr !Same tnd ^tammbud). 

Date, July 3, 1853. Hoffmann von Fallersleben's Findlinge. 
Zweites Heft, 1S59. Notter, p. 226. Title by Frankel. 

Page 227. Wrage. 
Date uncertain. Probably refers to Goethe. 

Page 227. ^prttd^e. 

1. Date, 1S19 (?). Gedichte, 1S63. 

2. Date uncertain. 

3. Date, Feb. 10, 1854. Lines written on a sheet preserved in 
the album of the Ferdinandeum in Innsbriick, with the date, 
Tubingen, April 20, 1859. Notter gives the date as 1854, p. 224. 
Uhland wrote these lines in the album of the poet Anton Ditges, 
after the latter had completed his studies. Mayer, Vol. H, 258. 

4. Date uncertain. Published in the later editions, since 
Uhland's death. 

Page 228. ®|>atr Erftif. 
Date, 1827. 
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The notes indicate the date of composition, as well as the place 
of publication of the poems. The earlier were published in the 
various calendars, anthologies and magazines. 

The first considerable collection was published in the Musenal- 
manach of 1807 and 1808, edited by Seckendorf. The Poetischer 
Almanack of 18 12, edited by Kemer, contained about twenty-five 
poems, several distichs and translations. The Deutscher Dichter- 
wald of 1813, edited by Kemer, Fouqu6, Uhland and others, 
contained thirty-three poems. Single poems appeared in Cotta's 
Morgenblaiif 1807-1 8 '?4 ; Trbsi Einsamkeit^ 1808 ; Taschenbuch 
fiir Damen 1809; the Pantheon^ 1810; Die Musen^ 1812- 
1814; Slid- Deutsche MiscelUn, etc., 181 1 and 1813 ; the Prauen- 
taschenbuch^ 181 5, 181 7; the Cornelia^ 1820; Jahrbiichlein 
deutscher Gedichte, 1815 ; Deutscher Musenalmanachf 1831, and 
possibly in Prometheus^ 1808. 

The first collected edition of the poems was published in 181 5, 
the second in 1820, the third in 1826, the fourth in 1829, the fifth 
in 1831, the sixth in 1833, the seventh in 1834 (unenlarged), the 
eighth in 1834, and the ninth in 1835. With this edition Uhland's 
poems were substantially complete.' The edition of 1847 con- 
tained Der letzte Pfalzgraf and Lerchenkrieg^ and that of 1853 
Aufein Kind, Later Auf die Reise was added (i860). 

It is a striking illustration of early productiveness to note how 
large a proportion of Uhland's poems were written in the first 
twenty-eight years of his life. Those that originated later are, in 
comparison, few in number. The first edition of his poems 
(1815) included all the fiicbcr, with the exception of Auf ein 
Kindy Der Sommerfaden^ Friihlingstrost^ KUnf tiger Friihling, 
Der Ungenannten, Bitte, Auf eine Tdnzerin^ Auf einen wr- 
hungerten Dichter^ M or gens ^ Abendwolken^ Mailied^ Klage, 
Rechtfertigungy Gruss der Seelen, Auf der Ueberfahrt^ Die 
Lerchen^ Dichtersagen, MaientaUy Wein und Brot^ Sonnen- 
wendct Der Mohn^ Die Malve, Reisen^ Versfdtete Hochzeit^ 
Trinklied (2Ba§ ift tia^ fiir), Die deutsche Sprachgesellschaft, 
Ernst der Zeit^ Das neue Mdrchen, Aussicht^ An die M Otter ^ 
An die Mddchen^ Die neue Muse; the 9Saterlfinbif(^C (^cbic^tc ; 
the Sinn8Cbi(f)te, except Nachruf 1-5, Auf den Tod eincs 
Kindes^ Auf einen Grabstein, In ein Stammbuch, Auf Wilhelm 
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Haufs friihes Hinscheiden^ Attf die Reise ; all the Sot1€tt€, 
OftaX>en unb ®Iof[cn, except An die Bundschmecker^ Katharina ; 
all the Sallabcn unb Stomanjen, except Die Orgel^ Die Drossel^ 
Des Sanger s Wiederkehr^ Bert ran de Born^ Der Waller ^ Die 
Bidassoahriicke, Die Ulme zu Hirsau, MUnstersage^ Merlin der 
Wilde^ Die Geisterkelter, Der Graf yon GreierSy Das Nothemd^ 
Das GlUck von Edenhall, Der lettte Pfalzgraf Der Schenk von 
Limburgy Das Singenthal^ Lerchenkrieg^ Ver sacrum ^ Die 
versunkene Krone, Tells Tod^ Die Giockenlibhle, Das versunkene 
Kloster. 

In the edition of 1863, after Uhland's death, Holland added 
several poems from various sources, and also appended the dates 
of all of Uhlan d's poems, so far as they could be ascertained. 
Holland's revised edition of 1876, ^ith introductions discussing 
the text and chronological lists, is important. The latest editions 
by Professor Hermann Fischer and Dr. Ludwig Frankel (the 
latter with valuable references to authorities, criticisms, and a list 
of the composers of Uhland's songs by Dr. Max Friedlander) 
present definitive editions of permanent value. The accompany- 
ing list aims only to cite the more important works. For others 
reference is made to the exhaustive bibliography of Frankel in the 
Germania, Vol. 34, pp. 345-369 (1889), including the literature 
of 1888, Godeke's Grundriss zur Geschichie der deutschen Lit- 
ieratur (1890), HI, pp. 338 ff., and to i\\% Jahresberickte fiir 
neuere deuische Litteraturgeschichtey since 1892, embracing the 
literature since 1890. 



A. BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Dederich, H., Ludwig Uhland als Dickter und Patriot^ nebst 
einem Anhang zu den episch-lyrischen Dichiungen^ und lit- 
ter ar-historische Beilagen und Bermerkungen. Gotha, 1886. 

Fischer, H., Ludwig Uhland. Fine Studie zu seiner Sakular- 

. feier, Stuttgart, 1887. 

Frankel, L., Ludwig Uhlands Leben und Werke, Leipzig, 
1894. (A revised edition of the Introduction to Uhlands 
Werke,) 

Gihr, J., Uhlands Leben, Bin Gedenkbuch fUr das deutsche 
Voik. Stuttgart, 1864 and 1884. 

Holland, W. L., Zu Ludwig Uhlands Gedachtniss. Mittheilun- 
gen aus seiner akademischen Lehrthdtigkeit . Leipzig, 1886. 

Hones, Chr., Ludwig Uhland, der Dichter pnd der Patriot 
( VirchoTv-Holzendorff Sammlung von Vortragen). 
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Jahn, Otto, Ludwig Uhland, Vorirag gehalten bet der Uhland- 
feier in Bonn am ii. Feb, 1863. With interesting notes, early 
poems, letters, political addresses, and a chronological list of 
the poems by Dr. M. Bemays. 

Liebert, G., Ludwig Uhland, Eine Skizze, 2te Ausgabe. 
Hamburg, 1862. 

Mayer, Karl, Ludwig Uhland^ seine Preunde und Zeitgenossen. 
2 Ude. Stuttgart, 1867. By one of Uhland's earliest and most 
intimate friends ; contains numerous poems of Uhland in their 
eailiest form, also letters covering the period from 1807 to 1857. 

Notter, F., Ludwig Uhland, sein Leben und seine Dichtungcn^ 
mit zahlreichen ungedruckten Poesien aus dessen Nachlass^ 
und einer Auswahl von Briejen, Stuttgart, 1863, An ap- 
preciative work, prepared with ample assistance from Uhland's 
widow and friends immediately after his death, but in such 
haste and so confused in arrangement that it is difficult to fol- 
low in it the successive steps in Uhland's life. See also Not- 
ter's notice in the Schwdbischer Merkur for Dec?. 12, 1862. 

Paulus, L., Uhland und seine Heimath, TUbingen, Eine Studie. 
Berlin, 1869. 

Pfeiffer, Franz, Briefwechsel zwischen Josefh Freiherrn von 
Lassberg und Ludwig Uhland. Wien, 1870. Contains Uh- 
land's letters to Lasst^rg from 1820-1855, and to Pfeiffer from 
1842-1861. 

Pfizer, G., Uhland und Riickert, Stuttgart, 1837. 

Riimelin, A., Ludwig Uhland^ WUrtembergische Neujahrsbldt- 
Ur, Viertes Blatt. pp. 1-48. 1887. 

[\Jh\smdt^A Ludwig Uhland. Eine Gabe jUr Freunde. Zum 
26. April 1865. Als Handschrift gedruckt. Reprinted in 
1874, with the title : 

Uhland, Emilie, Ludwig Uhland* s Leben. Aus dessen Nachlass 
und aus eigener Erinnerung zusammengestellt von seiner 
Wittve. Contains numerous letters, here published for the first 
time. 

For the constitutional struggle in WUrtemberg in which 
Uhland took part, see Fricker and Gessler's Geschichte der 
Verfassung WUrtembergs. Stuttgart, 1869. Treitsclike, H. 
von, Deutsche Geschichte im neunzehnien Jahrhundert, Bd. 
11 (1886). For the period of the Frankfort Parliament, see 
Max Duncker, Zur Geschichte der Reichsversammlung in 
Frankfurt, 1849 ; Mollat, G., Reden und Redner des ersten 
deutSi-hen Parlaments, 1895 (contains Uhland's speeches) j 
Haym, R.jDie deutsche National-Versammiung, 1848-50. 
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B. COMMENTARIES. 

Bielefeld, C. G. H , Ballads of Uhland, Goethe, Schiller. Third 
Edition. London, 1880. 

Buchheim, C. A ., Balladen und Romanzen. pp. 1 1 1-142. Lon- 
don, 189T. 

DUntzer, H., Uhlands Balladen und Romanzen erldutert, 2te 
Auflage. Leipzig, 1890. Uhlands Dramen und dramatische 
Eniwurfe erldutert, Leipzig, 1892. (Both in Diintzer's 
Erldu'erungen zn den deutschen Klassikern.) 

Eichholtz, P., Quellenstudien zu Uhlands Balladen. Berlin, 
1879. Extremely valuable. 

Fasnacht, G. E., Uhland's Ballads and Romances, London, 
1882. 

Gotzinger, M. W., Deutsche Dichter, Zweiter Band. 5te 
Auflage. pp. 404-490. Aarau, 1877. 

Gude, C, Erlduterungen deutscher Dichtungen. Erste Reihe. 
8te Auflage. Vols. I, III, IV. 

Hassenstein, G., Ludwig Uhland^ seine Darstellung der VolkS' 
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wig Uhland, 1-85. 1842. 

Holland, W. L., Ueber Uhlands Gedicht, Die Mdhderin, Tii- 
bingen, 1874. 

Holland, W. L., Ueber Uhlands Ballade, Merlin der Wilde. 
Stuttgart, 1876. 

Keller, A. von, Uhland als Dramatiker, mit Benutzung seines 
handschrijtlichen Nachlasses dargestellt, Stuttgart, 1877. 

Kriebitzsch, C. T., Deutsche Dichtungen erldutert, Erfurt, 
1850. 

Kriebitzsch, C. T., MeisterstUcke mit Erlduterungen, Glogau, 
1859. 

Leimbach, K. L., Ausgewdhlte deutsche Dichtungen. 3te Auf- 
lage. Teil IV, 370-425. Kassel, 1885. 

LUben und Nacke, EinjUhrun^ in die deutsche Litteratur, pp. 
327-393. Dritter Teil. Leipzig, 1882. 

Schafer, J. W., Uhlands ausgewdhlte Gedichte, 5te Auflage. 

Weismann, H., Ludwig Uhlands dramatische Dichtungen, 
Frankfurt a. M., 1863. 

Wostenholme, H. J., Ludwig Uhland. Ernst von Schwaben, 
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UHLAND'S POEMS IN MUSIC. 

By Dr. Max Friedlander * 

Besides Goethe, there is hardly any German poet whose poems 
have been so often set to music as those of Uhland. Since 1820, 
with few exceptions, almost every German composer has set single 
poems to music Only Heine and Eichendortf share this extras 
ordinary popularity. 

ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE MORE IMPORTANT 
COMPOSERS. 

Beethoven composed nothing of Uhland. 

Brahms : ^ie 9lonne, ^eimte^r, ^er 8(!^mieb, 3n ber ^rne, 
6(^ibcn unb 9Keiben, SWftranat^t. 

Bruch : 2)ic 3ufnebcncn, S)ie fanftcn Sage, Srinflieb (»SBBir 
finb ni(^t mc^r*), ^ie ^o.'^^t. 

Billow, von : ^c§ 6finfler§ ^lui!^. 

Franz has written no music to Uhland's poems. 

Kreutzer, C. : %n baS SSaterlanb, Gd^aferS @onntag§(teb/ ^ie 
Papellc, 9Kftrjna(^t, (Scfanfl ber 3iinfllinfle, ®ic fanften %^z, 
Scliflcr Xob, ^xtxt iJunft, SOunbcr, S)er SAmieb, %\t brci 
3aflcr (^"I^cr mclBe ^ir[(^*)/ 9Kcfeeljuppenlicb, s:rtnfUcb (»2Ba3 
ift ^qA ftir ein burftifl''), Xrtnflicb (;,2Bir finb ntd)t inel)r*), 
Salblicb, '^Qiil^^, 5Dc§ ^irten SBintcrlteb, IRu^ct^al, SBorobcnb, 
^a§ Gc^ifflein, ^a3 geliebte i^anb, ^agerlieb, ^a§ 9lel^, 
aBaucrnregcU ^n einem ^citern TOorgen, 9to(^tUcb, ®ctSu|<^te 
^offnung, Ccbctpo^l, Sdjeibcn wnb SWeiben, 3n ber ^ernc, 
^orgcnlieb, ^lad^trcifc, 2Bintcrrei|e, 9lbretfc, Ginfc^r, J&cim* 
fc^r, five f5frii^ling8IicDer. 

Liszt: 2)te SSfitergruft; J^o^e Ctebe, Sctigcr Sob. 

Loewe : SDcr fflJirtin 2;5(fttcrlcin, 9lbfd)teb; 2)ie brei Cicbcr, S)e3 
(iJoIbf(ftmicb§ 2;6(^tcrl€in, (^ciflcrlcben, 5Dic ^bgcfd^iebcnen, 
®a3 6tanb(ticn, ®raf ^ber^arb^ SQSci^bom, ^anS unb (Srcte, 
99aucrnrcgel, ^ie .^^ufricbcnen, ®raf ©bcrflein, S)cr IRaubcr, 
^aralb, %ut ber Ubcrja^rt, %qA ©^ifflcin, SDer P5nig, ^luf 
bent 2:urmc, SJlorgcntieb. 



* Contributed originally to Fr^nkel's edition of U^Ianbft ffierfe(i839). 
By permission. 
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Mendelssohn : ®eS ^irten SBintcrlicb, ®a§ Sd)ifflein, f^frutjUnflS* 
flioube, 2)ic9lonne,*6d&afcr^ Sonntag^licl), Sru^linfl^aljnunfl, 
gru^Unfl§tcier, 9lul)et^at, ®e§ ^irten asinterttc^, fiob bcS 
§ru6linfl§. 

Raff: ^aS Sd&lo^ am 2Reerc, 2)ie Slonne, 3)ie'Papcne. 

Schubert : tJpruJ^IinQSgtaubc. 

Schumann : 2^c§ IJnabcn Scrglicb, 5Die ^at>cnc, 2)er l!6nifl8fo!)n, 
STcS SonflcriJ Sflut^^t 3^a^ Wlucf toon ebcnl)aa, 3)cr 6d)micb, 
S:er Sanger, JBrautgejanfl, 2)er 2;raum, 2)a3 Sd)if|Iein. 

Silcher : Tcr Sd^fifcr. 

Spohr: f^rftljUnflSQlaubc, 6tonb(^en, SrinfUcb (wSBir fmb nid^t 
mct)r*). 

Weber : No Uhland music. 

5Dcr gate ^amcrab, S)er ffiirtin Soti^tcrlcin and ^Ibjd^icb are sung 
to favorite folk-melodies. 

The poems which have been most frequently set to music next to 
8fru^lino§gIaubc and Stdnbd^en are : 2^c^ ^nobcn Serg Ucb, 3n 
bcr f^ferne, ?lbrci)e, einfctjr, ^cimfe^r, 2)ic SSatcrgruft, 3)a§ 
St^lofe am gjicerc, ^b)d)ieb, ^er 2;raum, S^er SBirtm tSditerr 
Icin, ^IKorgcnlicb, 55?er Ungcnanntcn, 3dgerhcb, 3)er St^mieb, 
SBaucrnrcgcI, Si.Qi\\\ bcr 93clt, %\t Sutricbencti/ Sd^eibcn unb 
9Kcibcn, ^€r iJonig auf bem 3:urme, Cieb cine§ ^rmen, 2:c§ 
JfJnabcn Sob, ^a3 Olel), ^er gate ^amerab, Ccbcnjo^I, of which 
latter there are more than fifty compositions. 

The poems best known through their music are : %tx gutc IJamc= 
rob and Ser Strlin SSt^terlein, in popular melodies; ?ln tioA 
Satcrlanb, 2)ie l^apclle, ©(^afer§ SonntagSIieb, 2:rinflieber 
(1812 and 1816), in Conradin Kreutzer's music for male choirs ; 
^riil)ling§glaube, in Franz Schubert's music ; S)c§^irtenUGin= 
terlieb, 2;aS Sd^ifftcin, t5frul)ling§a^nung, SfruI)Ung§tci€r, 
tRu^c, in Mendelssohn's music; ^aralb, ^e§ (^olbfimicbiJ 
2:54)tertein, £er aUirtiu 2:6t^terlcin, 5Die brei Cicbcr, in Karl 
Loewe's Ballads. 



* ^rfll^IingSglaube and !Dte 92onne are included in Mendelssohn's 
*' Songs," but were composed by his sister Fanny Hensel. 

f The text of this poem was revised for Schumann, by Richard 
Pohl, who incorporated Rudello in it as a solo, and in the latter the 
first four verses of @angerliebe, also %\t brei £ieber 
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1804. 

Die fterbenbcn ^elben. July 14. 
2)er bltnbe JRonifl. August 23, 24 ; 

revised December 5, 1814. 
Sie 'SoUfa^rtdtirc^e. Nov. 13, 

1805. 

9(n ben loh. January 19. 

Tie 9?onne. January 20. 

Xcrilraiij. January 28. 

Ter Scbdfer. January 29. 

TeSXi^terS^lbenbgaiifl. Feb. 8. 

Giitfaflung. February 18, 19. 

^arfneilieb am ^oc^jeitmaijle. 
March 13, 14. 

Der il5nig ouf bem 3:urme. 
Nfarch 31, April z. 

SRaiflage. May 29, 31. 

Die i^Qterflruft. June 5 to 7. 

Der Sdngcr. July 10. 

iJieb eincS 2Crmen. August 31, 
September i. 

(Bret(^en§?Jreube. September 14. 

Wcfang ber 3iinfilinrte. Sept. 17. 

Die JtapeUe. September 21. 

Die fanftcn 2:a(ie. October 7. 

Jm ^evbftc, November 4. 

Dad 64Io§ am SKccrc. Novem- 
ber 4, 5. 

Wdndfy unb ©(^dfer. Nov. 7. 

aBuiibcr. November 8, 9. 

SUicin ©efaiifl. November 15. 

ec^ctfer§6onntaflSIieb. Nov. 17. 

(Sntfc^Iufe. November 23. 

®om treuen SBaltl^er. Dec. 9, 16. 

1806. 

Der ^ilger. January 30. 
?lbf*icb. May 15. 
®efang ber ^'^onnen. May 15, 16. 
Ded Jtnaben %oh. June i. 



3it ber gferne (ffianberlieber, 3). 

June 2. 
De3 Jtnaben Serglteb. June 29. 
Drei J^rttulein. August 31. 
Der j^roarje Witter. Sept. 1,2. 
Der 2:raum. October 28, 29. 

1807. 

Der JRofengarten. April 10. 
Siauf ber SBelt. July 7. 
Die Siieber ber SSorjeit. July 10. 
S3rautgefang. July 20. 
gicb bcS ©efangcnen. Sept. 4. 
Sin St. an. September 27. 
SEBalblicb. October 20. 
©eliger 3:ob. November 7. 
©reifenroortc. November 7. 
Die brei Sieber. November 10. 
Die ^bgefd^itbenen. Nov. i8. 
Die @d^lummernbe. Nov. 2a. 
Untreue. November 24. 
abutter unb Aiiib. November 39. 
£eben)o^[ (98anberlieber, 1). 

December 2. 
Sauernregel. December 3. 
Der junge Jtdnig unb bie @c^afe« 

vin. Between Dec. 5 and 10. 

1808. 

to^e fiicbe. February 4. 
in Kbcnb. March 7. 
^ntiport. March 26. 
Die ^wfnebenen. March 37. 
'Jtac^td. April 11, 12. 
3:raumbeutung. April 26. 
Jtlein 9iolanb. December 17, 18. 

1809. 

Ded ®o[bf(!^miebd ZSd^terlein. 

January 28. 
Xa^ @d)n>ert January 28. 
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2ieb ber jwei ®anbcrer. First 
two stanzas, October 8 and 9; 
third and fourth, before 1834. 

2;n SSarn^anend Stammbud). 
February 27. 

3)cr ©icfler. June i. 

iKitter «PariS. June i, 2. 

3m anot. June 4- 

Dtuctleben. July 20, 21. 

3)ev ©(^micb. July 21. 

9{d^e. August II. 

SJornbenb. August 18. 

3)er SBalb. September 5. 

S)er QUtc Jlamcrab. Day uncer- 
tain. 

9ln @ie. September 29. 

S)cS ^irtcn Sffiinterlieb. Novem- 
ber 20. 

5)cr fieitftern. November 27, 28. 

(Sc^Iimine 92a(^barf(^aft. Novem- 
ber 28. 

^(biU. December 2, 3. 

(Srftorbenc iJipbc. December 3. 

9?amg unb ®(^o. December 3. 

laufd). December 10. 

2)cr SEBirtin Xoc^terleiii. Dec. 24, 

1810. 

3)ic Muinctt. January 18. 
9(n 9(poUo, ben @c^metterling. 

Day uncertain. 
%tx Stduber. January 20, 21. 
2>ie Dlofen. January 23. 
2;eUS *Iattc. January 25. 
^aS ©(^ifflciii. January 28. 
aKclranacbt. February i. 
efiimcrS aSorttberjic^n. Feb. 3. 
2)ic JHacbe. February 3. 
9iegrabni§. February 3. 
3)er faftilifd^c Witter. March i'), 

©er'uac^tlic^e Slitter. July u. 
3)er JHofcnfranj. July 2/. 
^ad d)eb. September 14. 
SttmorS ^feil. September 14. 
©c^idfal. September 19. 
S)ie Jlbni9§tod)ter. Sept. 26. 
2)04 Stonbd)cu(5terbetiange, 1). 

October 4. 
(Braf eberborbS SBSeifeborn. 

October 13. 



®raf 9li(^arb Obnefurd^t, 1. 

October 19. 
GIraf 9{i(^arb D^nefurc^t, 2. 

October 21. 
ficfleiibe. October 22. 
%\t 2laflb von ga3in(^efter. 

November 10. 
^obe$gefil^(. November 23. 

1811. 

3)cr9lin0. January 3, 4. 
2)ie brei ©cblbffer. January 7. 
Suntcr JWed^bergcr. February 2 1 , 

March 2. 
Wolanb unb Sllba. February 28. 
Sorfcblag. March i. 
^aralb. March 10. 
3)ieeifen. (?) 
^beelieb. March 15. 
&ber (^rUl^ling. March 29. 
5)ic tcurc etcUe. March 30. 
2ob bed f^rttblingg (^ruijUnnglietf 

ber, 6). April 8. 
^aS %\s^oX. June 19. 
Sanft ®eorgS 9tittcr. July 5. 
«Ra(btreife (Jffianberlieber, 5). 

aJldrcbcn. July 1 a to August 1 2. 
©cbeibcn unb a)2eiben (iBanberlie- 

bcr, 2). August 18. 
SBermftcbtniS. August 23. 
%\t jiDO 2)Ungfraun. August 28. 
Tbtx Slumenftrauft. August 28. 
3In ^etrorcQ. September 3. 
(Entfcbulbiguug. September 3. 
@(^(uMoiiett. September 3. 
gflolanb ©(bilbtrftaer. Sept. 10. 
9lbrcife (©anbcrlteber, 7). Sep- 
tember 14. 
2Bintcrreifc (SBanbcrlicber, 6). 

November 13. 
©eimfcbr (9BauberIieber, 9). 

November 19. 
ajlorgenlieb (aSBonberlieber, 4). 

November 20. 
einfebr (SBanberlieber, 8). 

November 20. 
®er rocifte ^irfd^. November 

27. 
3:raum. November 28. 
%\\ fterner. November 28. 
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1812. 

Xrinflieb (9Bir fmb nic^t me^r am 

erflen ®laS). January i. 
etegfriebd @c^mert January 8. 
Himmerfpru(^. January 8. 
%ie oerlorene Airc^e. Jfanuary 9. 
%tx A5nigSfo^n. January 30, 31 ; 

after earlier versions of 1807 and 

181Z. 
JtSnig AarlS SReerfa^rt. Jan. 31. 
9lebenbtute. February 5. 
9lubetba(. February 7. 
Sttaerlteb. March 21. 
^rii^linfldrube ((^ril^IingMieber, 

3). March a I. 
f^rtt^lingdaJ^nung (^rUblingdlie? 

ber, 1). March 21. 
f^rubUngSglaube (^^rU^lingSlie* 

ber,2). March 21. 
Sungfrau ©ieglinbe. March 22. 
%n ben Unjid^tbaren. May 17. 
f^rllbltngSIieb bca Mcjcnfentcn 

(f^rUblingaiieber, 8). May 19. 
grcic Jlunft. May 24. 
©ftngerliebe, Singang. June 12. 
JRubcUo (©angerlicbe, 1). June 

13; ended August 5, 1814. 
®ou 2KafrioS (Sangerlicbe, 4). 

June 4. 
%vc AafteUan toon (S0UC9 (®dnger» 

Hebe, 3). Ended June 17. 
9(n einem b^itern SRorgen. July 

12. 
Stomanje vom Heinen 2)aumUng. 

November 30. 
a:Qiaefer. December 10, 12. 

1813. 

©eifterleben. January 30. 
©efang unb ilrieg, 1. Between 

January g and February 3. 
2Cuf ben Xob eine§ fianbgeiftlicbcn. 

May 23. 
2)cr9tcjenfent(®Ioffen,l). Date 



1814. 

®rof (gberftein. January 9. 
9RefteIfuppenlieb. January 26. 



3(n ba§ SSaterlanb. January 29. 
@efang unb Arieg, 2. January 

29, February i. 
SieD eineS beutfd^en Scingerd. 

January 29. 
SorTOftrtS! February 4. 
3)ie ©iegedbotfcbaft. March 3. 
3luf Jtarl ©angloffS 3:ob, 1 bt§ 3. 

June I. 
Unftcrn. June 3 to 6. 
9luf baS iJinb eines 3)i<!bterS. 

June II. 
2)ie ®»tter be8 «Itertum§. June 

24. 
%tx Siomantiler unb ber SRejenfcnt 

(Wloflen, 2). June 25, 26. 
§and unb @rete. June 28. 
2)cr Stubent (SicbeSflagen, 1). 

Date uncertain. 
%tx Sfiger (fiiebestlagen, 2). 

Ended July 17. 
I£)ante (Sftngerliebe, 5). Ended 

July 26. 
2)uranb (©ihtgerliebe, 2). July 27. 
S)ic giacbtf (^warmer (®lofjen, 3). 

August 20, 2 1. 
JBorroort ju ber erflen Qluflage 

1816. Aug. 28, 29, Sept. 12. 
9luf ciu iliub. September 13. 
%\t Selebrung sum @onett. 

September 17. 
^ortunot unb feinc ©ol^nc. (grftcS 

93u(^. Begun September 26; 

ended January 30, 1815. 
Son ben fieben ^et^brUbern. 

November 25, 26. 
a)e8 ©anger§ ^lucb. Dec. 3, 4. 
@<lbroabif(^eJlunbe. Deceml)er6. 
5riJblittfl§feier (SrublingSUeber, 

4). Date uncertain. 
S)ie »ilbf{iule beS S3ac(^ud. Dec. 8. 

1815. 

3)ie aRfil^berin. February 9. 

SRomanje oom SRejenfenten. 
February 13. 

®o§ 8ieb oom ^Wftgblein. Febru- 
ary 14 and 15. 

f5ortunatunbfctne©Pbnc. 3n>ei* 
te3 S3u(b- Begun February 18 ; 
ended October 29, 1816. 
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2)ed ©Sngerft SBieberfel^r. 
March lo. 

®raf (Sber^avb ber 9tauf(^e&art. 
June 20 to July 4, July 10, 11. 

am 18. Df tober 1815. ^crrn »ilr* 
flenneifter illftpfel. Date un- 
certain. 

1816. 

S)a§ 9lotl^emb. January 25. 

^^n bie SBunbfd^mecter. Feb. 30, 
21. 

3)a3 alte aute 9le(^t. Feb. 24. ' 

2;rin((teb(SBa8 ift bag fur etn bur» 
ftifl 3a^r !). Between April 8 
and 10. 

a^ailieb. May 4. 

Jtlage. May 4. 

JRccgtfcrtiguug. May 4, Sept. 7. 

S9itte. June 18, 

aSttrttemberfl. September i. 

®efpracb. September 3. 

an bic SJoHSnertreter. Sept. 6. 

%'\z neuc aWufe. September 7. 

ernft ber :Seit. September 8 

®a3 neue a^drc^en. September 8. 

auSfic^t. September 8. 

an bie a^ZUtter. September 8. 

an bie S9{ttb(^en. September 8. 

3)er ©d^ent von fiimburg. Sep- 
tember 28, 29. 

am 18. Of tober 1816. Between 
October 15 and 17. 

auf einen oer^ungcrtcn 2)i(^ter. 
October 17, 

©(^loinbel^aber. Nov. 12 to 14. 

^auSrec^t. November 20. 

3)a§ ^erj fiir unfer Solt. Nov. 21. 

ScrfpflteteS ^od^jcitlieb. Nov. 24. 

92euia^rdn)unfc^. Dec. 28, 29. 

1817. 

2»ie bcutfti^e ©prac^gefeafd^oft. 

January 23. 
2)en 2anbftanben jum ©l^riftop^S* 

tog 1817. March 14. 
®cbet cineS aSilrttembcrgerS. 

April t8. 
92a(^ruf (9$aterl(tnbif(^e ©ebid^te, 

13). June 7, 8. 



1819. 

Aatl^arina. January 37 to29. 
2)cr Ungenonnten. May 15. 
an a. ©. September 27. 
prolog iu bem 3:rauerfpiel : 

,,(Srnft, ^erjog von ©c^maben.'' 

Oct. 27. 

1820. 

auf einen ©rabftein. Between 
Oct. 28 and Nov. 4. 

1822. 

%zx Jtir(!^l^of im (^riil^Iing. 

April 8. 
3)er ©ommcrfabcn. October 39. 
®uter SBunfc^. October 39. 

1823. 
auf ber iiberfa^rt. October 9. 

1825. 

2|n ein ©tammbud^. Date uncer- 
tain. 
®ruft ber ©eelen. Nov. 20, 21. 

1827. 

©pateJlritil. (?) 

Jlilnftiger ^rii^Iing (??rtt^IingSIte* 

ber, 7). Day uncertain, 
auf 9Bil^e(m ^auffd fvtibed $in» 

fd^ieben. Date uncertain. 

1829. 

auf cine mianserin. (?) 
^ie Ulme ju ^irf au. (?) 
3)er ®raf oon ®reier§. Oct. jo. 
^er aWo^n. Date uncertain. 
aSertran be Sorn. Date uncertain. 
aWilnfterfoge. November 32. 
Ver sacrum. November 26. 
anerltn ber 2Btlbe. Dec. 10 to 13. 
%tx SBaUer. December 17. 
XeUS 3:0b. Date uncerUin. 
£ieb (2Bic freubig fi(^ bcr2:Qnifen* 
baum). Winter of 1829 and 1830. 
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1830. 

?^rit^linfl«troft Ora^IinaSllcbcr, 
6). (?) 

1831. 

9}ac^nif, 1 bis 6. No. i, June i ; 
No. 3, June ; No. 5, after 
August 29. 

1833. 

SRidi^ioiCji. Last half of Decem- 
ber. (?) 

1834. 

^teSibaffoabrUcfe. March ic, 16. 

^ici^terfeflen. April 2. 

2)ic Screen. April 2. 

ajie ©eificrfelter. April 15. 

SRaicntaii. May 27. 

Die verfuntene Atone. May 27. 

2)ie Drflel (Sterbefiange, 2). 

June 14, 15. 
Die Droffel (Sterbeftfinfle, 3). 

June 14, 15. 
9?ac^ruf, 6. June 16. 
Die ®IO(fent)&^U. June 20. 
Slbenbroolten. June 22. 
©omienroenbe. June 22, 23. 
JReifen. June 28, 29. 
Die aJialoe. July 7. 
ffiein unb »rot. July 8. 
'^^^ OJIUd Don (Sben^aU. July 16. 
%(\.^ Sinoent^al. July 19. 
DaS tjerfimfene illofter. July ao. 
aOnnberurifl. October 6, 7, 13. 
aBintermorgcn. December n. 



1835. 

Der So^annidfegen. January 20. 

1837. 
Die fromme gagerin. October 29. 

1842. 
abenbtonj. February 15. 

1847. 

£er(!^enlne(^. January 26, 37. 
Der Ie|te $falaflraf. Feb. 18. 

1849. 
anil ®oet^eS ©ebid^ten. May 31. 

1853. 

einer Dame inS Stammbud^. 
July 3, 1853. 

1854. 

Dad fiieb, eS mao om SebenSabenb 
fc&tueigen. February 10. 

Umfonft bift bit von ebler (9Iut 
entbrannt. (?) 

S(uf bie Sleife. December 4. 

1859. 

9(iif ben Xob eined Ainbed. Date 
uncertain. 

1861. 
SOlorgenS. Date uncertain. 



The date of the first two Spruche is uncertain ; the second belongs 
possibly to the year 1819. The poem Sdngrereckt and the Spruch 
ly'IBenn ein ®ebante ** fall between the years 1830 and 1849. 
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